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BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


ARTICI.E  I. 

A  PRESBYTERIAN’S  VIEW  OF  CONGREGATION¬ 
ALISM. 

KY  THE  REV.  A.  MASTlNdS  ROSS,  D.l).,  TORT  HURON,  MIUH. 

The  prayer  of  the  poet — 

“  ()  wad  some  pow’r  the  giftie  gie  us. 

To  seeoursels  as  others  see  us!” 

is,  providentially,  not  often  answered.  But  when  it  is  an¬ 
swered,  those  who  make  it  ought  not  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  a  careful  scrutiny.  Congregationalists  have  now  that 
privilege.  A  Presbyterian  after  a  half-century  of  study  has 
drawn  their  portrait.  ^  And  let  us  look  at  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Killen,  “  after  a  brief  but  remarkably  useful  pas¬ 
toral  life,  was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Church  History 
in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Belfast,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  his  Lectures  on  ‘Church  History’  and  ‘Pastoral 
Theology.’ . Dr.  Killen  is  a  pronounced  Presby¬ 

terian,  but  not  from  mere  hereditary  leaning;  but,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  ‘  for  cause.’  ”  ^ 

^  The  Framework  of  the  Church.  A  Treatise  on  Church  Government. 
Hy  W.  D.  Killen,  D.D.,  President^  of  .Vssembly’s  College,  Belfast,  and 
Principal  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Faculty,  Ireland.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Scribner  and  Welford.  1890.  (Pp.  xvi, 

355-  9^x6.)  $3.50. 

^  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  Minister  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  in  Preface,  p.  v,  to  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Killen’s  Ancient 
Church:  Its  History,  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Constitution,  Traced  for  the 
First  Three  Hundred  Years.  1883.  8vo.  pp.  xvii,  612. 
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Our  author  divides  his  “  I'raniework  of  the  ('hurch”  into 
four  parts:  The  ('hurch  and  its  Government  (six  chapters, 
pp.  1-51);  Congregationalism  (six  chapters,  pp.  53-110); 
Prelacy  (thirteen  chapters,  pp.  i  i  1-235);  Presbyterianism 
(eleven  chapters,  pp.  237-334);  and  an  Appendix  on  The 
Ignatian  Kpistles  (pp.  335-349),  regarding  them  as  entirely 
spurious.  We  pass  b)-  entirely  his  treatment  of  Prelacy  and 
Presbyterianism,  except  as  they  ma\'  incidentally  refer  to 
('ongregationalism,  and  confine  our  examination  to  his  pre- 
.sentation  of  the  latter.  The  author  has  given  “  much  of 
his  attention  for  at  least  half  a  century  to  the  scriptural 
constitution  of  the  church,  "  and  naturally  desires  ‘‘to  com¬ 
municate  to  others  his  matured  convictions  on  the  questions 
in  dispute.”  ^  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  has  not  given  us  the 
sources  of  information  on  which  his  convictions  rest.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  who  sat  for  our  pt)rtrait. 

AVe  will  notice  but  a  few  minor  points.  He  retains  gen- 
erall}'  the  Authorized  Version,  but  in  a  few  instances  he 
calls  in  the  Revision  to  sup])ort  his  positions.  Repeatedly 
he  quotes  Acts  x.\.  28,  but  without  any  intimation  that  the 
Revision  and  commentators  and  scholars  alike  agree  in 
changing  “ over  the  which  ”  into  “in  the  which,”  thus  placing 
elders  in  the  church,  not  o\’er  it.  This  fact  e.xcites  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  ailvocate  sometimes  leads  him  to  suppress 
the  exact  truth.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the 
W(>rds  “the  church,”  in  Acts  ix.  31,  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
j)Iained  in  harmony  with  Indeqx-Midency. 

In  1  Peter  v.  2,  he  turns  “the  flock  of  (jod”  into  “one 
dock,”  embi dicing  “a  multitude  of  ("hristian  societies.”'^  Hut 
as  the  Kpistle  was  addressed  to  “  the  elect . accord¬ 

ing  to  the  foreknowledge  of  (Jod  the  rather,”  in  five  prov- 

'  Framework  of  tlie  Church,  p.  v. 

^  'the  Church-Kingdom,  pp.  166-16S. 

*  FramcAvork,  etc.,  p.  254. 
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inces;  ^  as  Paul  addresses  an  Kpistle  to  “the  churches”  of 
one  of  these  provinces  ;  ^  and  as  John  speaks  of  “  the  seven 
churches,”  most  of  whicli  were  in  these  provinces;^  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  apostle  referred  to  a  synod  of 
churches,  but,  instead,  to  the  spiritual  body  of  saints  gath¬ 
ered  into  churches  presided  over  by  the  elders.  But  we  will 
pass  by  details  and  texts  where  the  ground  has  been  fought 
over  and  with  results  .so  generalh'  adver.se  to  Dr.  Killen’s 
])ositions.  and  confine  ourselves  to  several  lines  of  argument. 

In  man)’  things  we  agree  with  our  author.  We  are  glad 
he  gives  polity  a  higher  place  than  many.  He  says:  “  Pol- 
it)'  has  a  more  special  reference  to  the  edification  of  the 
church.  It  is  designetl  to  check  irregularities,  to  foster 
spiritual  growth,  to  siustain  or  vindicate  reputation,  and  to 
))romote  the  free  development  of  the  gospel.”  *  “The  dis¬ 
cussion  [of  polity]  has  been  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
vigor  when  the  church  has  been  in  the  mf)st  healthy  condi¬ 
tion."  '*  “  But  it  is  obvious  also  that  the  question  of  ecclesi¬ 

astical  polity  must  be  solved  t<»  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
before  we  can  realize  this  happx’  consummation,”  “of  a  visi¬ 
ble  and  universal  church.”  “ 

I'ortunatcly  the  Presbyterians  and  ('ongregationalists 
have  one  standard  of  authority,  which  both  sides  regard  as 
fijial  because  supreme.  “The  apostles  were  empowered  b)' 
their  Divine  Master  to  make  all  needful  arrangements;  and, 
so  far  as  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  be  supplied  with  information, 
these  arrangements  are  reported  to  us  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.”  ’  He  docs  not  claim  that  the  New  Testament  gives 
in  detail  the  form  of  the  church,  but  says:  “The  church,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  partakes  of  the  character  of  any  other 
human  society;  and,  thus  far,  we  do  not  need  the  light  of 

'  I  Peter  i.  i.  Cal.  i.  2.  ®  Rev.  i.  4. 

*  Krainework,  etc.,  p.  11.  In  quotations  throughout  this  article,  the 
italics  are  the  author's. 

®  thid..  p.  38.  "  thid..  p.  32.  ’  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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revelation  to  enable  us  to  regulate  its  management.”  ‘‘Scrip¬ 
ture  comes  to  our  aid  only  when  we  might  be  expected  to 
err  if  left  without  its  illumination.”  ^  Dr.  John  Hall  had 
said  the  same:  “All  that  is  contended  for  is  that  principles 
are  indicated,  guarded,  illustrated,  and  enforced,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  in  a  body  of  Christian  people”  would  give 
the  true  polity.  ^  No  doubt  all  good  Presbyterians  would 
acknowledge  that  “  the  church  which,  in  all  its  arrangements, 
adheres  most  closely  to  the  standard  laid  down  in  the  book 
of  God,  has  the  most  substantial  claim  to  the  title  Christian, 

(  atholic,  and  Apostolic.”  ^  It  is  unfortunate,  when  we  dis¬ 
cuss  polity  with  some  other  denominations,  that  we  find  no 
common  standard  ;  for  reason,  inner-light,  tradition,  decrees 
of  the  church  or  of  the  pope,  are  made  co-ordinate  with,  or 
superior  to,  the  Bible  ;  *  but  with  our  author  we  have  a 
common  criterion  by  which  to  settle  questions  in  dispute. 

One  question  in  dispute  between  us  relates  to  the  inde¬ 
pendency  of  the  primitive  churches.  On  this  he  says:  “  If 
the  Scriptures  teach  that  there  was  once,  or  may  be,  one 
catholic  church  visible^  then  the  idea  of  every  congregation 
being  independent  of  every  other  is  fairly  ov^erturned.” 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  “  Presbyterian  Church  gov¬ 
ernment  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  second  century.”  **  He  even  thinks 
that  certain  passages  “  authorize  Presbyterian  Church  gov¬ 
ernment  as  clearly  as  language  can  sanction  any  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  institution.”  ‘  As  Presbyterianism  consists  in  a  series  of 
appellate  courts,  namely,  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
assemblies,  the  higher  bodies  having  authority  over  the 
lower,  he  is  obliged  to  concede  that  among  the  primitive 
1  Framework,  etc.,  pp.  24,  25. 

*  Preface  to  Dr.  Killen’s  Ancient  Church,  p.  vii. 

*  Framework,  etc.,  p.  6. 

*  Church-Kingdom,  p.  99.  ®  Framework,  etc.,  p.  58. 

®  /fitW.,  p.  196.  ’  /fitW.,  p.  253. 
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churches,  “their  courts  were  held  in  much  privacy;  and  un¬ 
til  Christianity  was  established  by  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
no  general,  or  ecumenical,  council  could  be  congregated.”  * 
He  cites  no  authorities  in  proof  that  there  existed  presby¬ 
teries,  synods,  and  assemblies  in  the  first  century’  or  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century.  He  refers  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  Jerusalem  (A.  l).  50),  held  between  “the  apostles 
and  the  elders;”^  and  claims  that  its  action“completely 
upsets  the  theory  of  Congregationalism.  .  .  .  The  primitive 

disciples  knew  nothing  of  any  such  stand-off  Christianity.”  ^ 
This  general  synod,  as  he  regards  it,  admitted  “  the  whole 
church”  to  a  part  of  the  proceedings  (ver.  22),  whose  action 
had  authority  because  the  apostles,  guided  by  the  Holy 
(jhost,  authorized  it  (ver.  28).  This  is  not  left  to  inference, 
but  is  made  a  matter  of  record.  Hence  Congregationalists 
and  church  historians  see  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  the  primitive  churches. 

.\gainst  his  denial  of  their  independence  or  autonomy,  we 
present  the  concession  of  historians,  who  assert  that  the 
primitive  churches  were  absolutely  independent  of  exterior 
control,  each  competent  in  itself  to  manage'  all  its  affairs, 
elect  and  ordain  all  its  officers,  to  complete  all  its  rites  and 
acts,  and  so  to  perpetuate  Christianity  should  all  other 
churches  cease  to  exist.  Dr.  Killen  does  not  refer  to  any 
such  authority,  but  ignores  it.  If  quoting  at  all,  it  is  in  favor 
of  some  incidental  point,  as  the  plurality  of  ruling  elders  in 
the  churches.  He  denies  Independency,  or  Congregational¬ 
ism,  on  his  own  authority.  But  for  such  recent  denial  we 
might  forego  quotation:  as  it  is,  we  cite  impartial  author¬ 
ities  chiefly  of  other  communions.  Gibbon  says:  “The  so¬ 
cieties  which  were  instituted  in  the  cities  of  the  Roman 

1  Framework,  etc.,  p.  104. 

Acts  XV.  1-35.  *  Framework,  p.  80. 
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Kmpire  were  united  only  by  the  ties  of  faith  and  charity. 
Independence  and  equality  formed  the  basis  of  their  internal 
constitution.”^  “  Every  church,”  says  Waddington,  dean  of 
Durham,  “was  essentially  independent  of  every  other.”  ^ 
Archbishop  Whateley,  the  primate  of  Ireland,  wrote:  “The 
apostles  founded  Christian  churches,  all  based  on  the  same 
principles,  all  sharing  common  privileges,  .  .  .  but  all  quite 
independent  of  each  other.” “Every  town  congregation 
of  ancient  Christianity,”  says  Bunsen,  “was  a  church.  The 
constitution  of  that  church  was  'a  congregational  constitu¬ 
tion.  In  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  in  the  writings  of  Clement 
Romanus,  of  Ignatius,  and  of  Polycarp,  the  congregation  is 
the  highest  organ  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the 
church.”^  Mosheim  ®  is  very  explicit  on  the  independence 
of  “the  minor  churches”  of  those  of  “  greater  magnitude  or 
consequence,”  each  “being  on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect 
equality  with  the  rest.”  Dean  Milman:  “Each  church  was 
an  absolutely  independent  community.” **  Even  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  calls  their  “constitution”  “thoroughly 
democratic.”^  So  certain  is  their  independency  ,  that  Cole¬ 
man  says:  “  No  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  churches  is  more  fully  established  or  more  generally 
conceded.”  ®  But  modern  criticism  and  research  have  un¬ 
settled  many  things ;  is  this  conceded  independency  also 
unsettled.^  Has  Dr.  Killen  discovered  new  light  in  his  half- 
century  of  research }  He  claims  none  and  presents  none. 
Indeed,  the  most  critical  research  has  confirmed  the  abso¬ 
lute  independency,  under  Christ,  of  the  early  churches. 
Edwin  Hatch,  a  man  of  “  extraordinary  learning  and  abil- 
^  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol.  i.  chap.  xv. 

*  History  of  the  Church,  p.  43. 

*  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Essay  ii.  sect.  20,  136,  137. 

*  Hippolytus  and  His  Age,  Vol.  iii.  p.  220.  ®Eccl.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  190. 

*  Latin  Christ.,  Vol.  i.  p.  21.  ’  Vol.  v.  p.  699. 

*  Primitive  Christianity,  p.  95. 
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ity,”  in  “a  remarkable  book,”  says:  “The  theory  upon 
which  the  public  worship  of  the  primitive  churches  proceeded 
was  that  each  community  was  complete  in  itself,  and  that 
in  every  act  of  worship  every  element  of  the  community  was 
present.”  “  Iwery  such  community  seems  to  have  had  a 
complete  organization,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  any  one  community  upon  any  other.”  “At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  [fourth]  century  .  .  .  the  primitive  type  still 
survived;  the  government  of  the  churches  was  in  the  main  a 
democracy;  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  primitive  type  had 
almost  disappeared;  the  clergy  were  a  separate  and  govern¬ 
ing  class.”  “  In  the  first  ages  of  its  history,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  a  great  and  living  faith,  so  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  a  vast  and  organized  brotherhood,  and  being  a 
brotherhood,  it  was  a  democracy.”  ‘  So  far  from  there 
being  any  such  judicatories,  with  authority,  as  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  Presbyterianism,  “not  even  the  resolutions 
of  the  conference  were  binding  on  a  dissentient  minority  of 
its  members.  Cyprian  .  .  .  claims  in  emphatic  and  explicit 
terms  an  absolute  independence  of  each  community.”^  He 
shows  that  it  was  the  state,  in  the  fourth  century,  which, 
joined  with  the  church,  constrained  such  “ resolutions”  to 
be  “  regarded  as  binding  upon  the  churches.”  ®  “There  is  no 
proof  that  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  in  which  the  unity 
of  the  church  is  expressed  or  implied  refer  exclusively,  or  at 
all,  to  unity  of  organization.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
clear  proof  that  they  were  in  early  times  applied  to  another 
kind  of  unity.”  * 

“The  most  recent  and  thorough  inquiries  into  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  apostolic  churches  exhibit  the  ‘influences  from 
club,  municipality,  and  synagogue,’  in  giving  form  to  the 
Christian  ecclesia;  but  they  serve  to  make  even  more  em- 

^  Origin  Early  Christian  Churches,  pp.  78,  190,  141,  213. 

/hid.,  p.  167.  *  /hid.,  p.  168.  ■*  /hid.,  p.  182. 
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phatic  the  constitutive  principle  under  discussion.”  ^  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hugh  M.  Scott,  D.  D.,  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  in  giving  the  results  of  such  inquiries,  says: 
“  P^verywhere  the  congregation  is  independent,  autonomous, 
and  self-deciding.”  “  Whether  we  accept  the  details  of  this 
discussion  or  not,  two  things  shine  forth  with  greater  clear¬ 
ness  than  ever  before:  an  apostolic  system,  in  which  every 
local  church  was  free,  self-governed,  autonomous,  and 
resting  on  a  holy  brotherhood  of  believers;  and  a  min¬ 
istry  that  was  called  only  of  God,  charismatic,  prophetic, 
and  in  very  few  respects  resembling  its  ordinar)'  modern 
clerical  successor.”*'^ 

So  far  from  agreeing  with  these  results  of  impartial 
modern  inquiry,  Dr.  Killen  pronounces  the  “very  name,  /;/- 
dependency,"  to  be  “apparently  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the 
gospel;”®  and  the  picture  he  gives  of  our  polity,  if  true, 
justifies  him  in  saying  this.  We  will  not  venture  to  state 
his  views,  lest  we  be  charged  with  caricature.  He  says: 
“The  Independents,  or  Congregationalists,  maintain  that 
every  single  congregation  is  a  complete  church  in  itself;  that 
it  should  be  allied  to  no  other  body  by  any  bond  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  connection;  and  that  it  should  look  up  to  no  other 
body  for  any  eccle.siastical  superintendence.”^  catho¬ 

lic  church  visible  is  not  a  heap  of  unconnected  fragments, 
but  a  united  ivhole.  .  .  .  But,  according  to  the  Independent 
.scheme,  one  catholic  visible  church  can  have  no  existence; 
for  Congregationalists  deny  that  Scripture  recognizes  any 
such  union  or  confederation."  Referring  to  Paul’s  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  church  to  the  body  with  many  members,^  each 
and  all  of  which  are  helpful,  he  says:  “But  a  Congregational 
church  can  take  higher  ground.  It  may  say  to  all  C'hristen- 

*  Church-Kingdom,  p.  127. 
nil).  Sacra,  Vol.  xliv.  pp.  235,  488. 

**  Framework,  p.  no.  ♦  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

Ibid.,  pp.  58,  59.  **  I  Cor.  xii.  12-31. 
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dom;  ‘I  am  independent,  1  have  no*need  of  you.’”  ^  “In¬ 
dependency  practically  holds  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
('hrist,  congregations  are  not  honnd  to  bear  one  another’s 
burdens.”^  “The  model  of  a  church,  as  furnished  by  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  is  that  ...  of  a  solitary  building  surroun¬ 
ded  by  a  high  wall  shutting  it  out  from  all  adjacent  edi¬ 
fices.”  *  This  “  model  ”  is  so  transcendent  in  its  “  insula¬ 
tion,”  that  “  the  Independents  .  .  .  practically  admit  that 
to  act  up  strictly  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  system  would 
be  damaging  to  their  interests  as  a  party;  and  ...  on 
several  occasions,  they  have  .shown  a  disposition  to  unite 
their  churches.” 

In  astonishment  we  ask:  Where  had  the  aged  professor 
obtained  such  false  views  of  the  Congregational  polity.^  He 
refers  to  no  authorities.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  In¬ 
dependent  churches  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales 
sat  for  the  picture.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  not  “a 
large  proportion  cjf  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
(’hurch  have  caught  the  spirit  of  his  Lectures”  on  “Polity,” 
if  they  have  “on  ‘C'hurch  History’  and  ‘Pastoral  Theol- 
ogy.’  ”  He  confounds  authority  and  unity;  so  that,  with 
him,  there  can  be  no  union  without  authority  to  coerce,  and 
the  denial  of  authority  to  govern  is  a  denial  of  unity  and  all 
fellowship.  This  is  his  false  assumption,  out  of  which  his 
caricature  of  Congregationalism  springs.  But  our  whol<e 
history,  including  platforms  and  standard  writers,  is  a  pro¬ 
test  against  this  contortion  of  our  polity. 

The  very  word  “Congregationalism,”  which  he  uses  inter¬ 
changeably  with  “  Independency,”  is  a  repudiation  of  his 
ccmception  of  the  polity.  The  lamented  Dr.  Dexter,  in 
1865,  cited  a  long  array  of  authorities  to  attest  that  “a  fra¬ 
ternal  fellowship  is  yet  to  be  maintained  among  these 

*  Framework,  p.  75. 

-  p.  73.  ®  p.  76.  ■*  p.  53. 
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independent  churches  Robert  Browne  (1582),  John  Rob¬ 
inson  (1624),  John  Cotton  (1645),  Richard  Mather  (1643), 
John  Davenport  (1663),  Thomas  Hooker  (1648),  Cambridge 
Platform  (1648),  John  Wise  (1710),  Increase  Mather  (1716), 
Cotton  Mather  (1726),  Samuel  Mather  (1738),  Upham 
(1844),  Nathaniel  P^mmons  (1826),  Knoch  Pond  (1848), 
Principles  of  Church  Order,  etc.,  of  the  (‘ongregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  (1833),  Punchard  ([840), 
Davidson  (1848),  New  Englander  (1856),  Wellman  (1857). 
How  could  a  student  overlook  these  authorities.^  Besides, 
his  reading  should  have  brought  to  his  attention  these  other 
refutations  of  his  theory  of  Congregationalism.  A  wuiter  in 
New  England  sent  a  letter  to  the  mother-land,  in  1643,  in 
which  he  said  :  “We  have  had  a  synod  lately  in  our  college, 
wherein  sundry  things  were  agreed  on  gravely.  ...  3.  That 
consociation  of  churches,  in  way  of  more  general  meetings 
yearly,  and  more  privately,  monthly,  or  quarterly  consulta¬ 
tive  synods  are  very  comfortable,  and  necessary  for  the  peace 
and  good  of  the  churches.”^  In  1641  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts — “the  whole  body  of  the  church  legislating 
for  its  parts’’^ — enacted,  as  a  law  of  the  ('olony:  “It  is 
allowed  that  once  in  every  month  of  the  year  ...  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  churches  near 
adjoining  together,  with  any  other  of  the  brethren,  with  the 
consent  of  the  churches,  to  assemble  by  course,  in  each 
several  church,  one  after  another,”  for  preaching  and  for 
“public  Christian  conference,”  etc.^  Indeed,  no  church 
could  be  organized  or  approved  “without  they  shall  first 
acquaint  the  magistrates  and  the  elders  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  churches  in  this  jurisdiction,  with  their  intentions,  and 
have  their  approbation  therein.”®  By  order  of  the  same 

*  Congregationalism,  pp.  59-61,  notes. 

Felt’s  Eccl.  Hist.  New  England,  Vol.  i.  p.  493. 

*  Palfrey’s  Hist.  New  England,  Vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

*  Felt’s  Eccl.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  440.  ‘  Mass.  Records,  Vol.  i.  p.  168. 
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General  Court  a  synod  was  held  in  1648,  “to  set  forth  a 
form  of  government;”^  and  another  in  1662,  to  answer 
“whether  there  ought  to  be  a  consociation  of  churches,  and 
what  should  be  the  manner  of  it?”  “There  appeared  no 
dissent  or  dissatisfaction  in  the  synod  about  the  matter.”  ^ 
“They  were  industrious  for  the  combination  of  our  churches 
into  such  a  bundle  of  arrows  as  might  not  be  easily- 
broken.”  ^  They  did  not  intend  to  become  Presbyterians, 
for  they  defined  consociation  as  “a  combination  which  doth 
neither  constitute  any  new  form  of  a  church,  nor  ought  it  to 
take  away,  nor  in  any  measure  to  diminish,  the  liberty  and 
power  which  Christ  hath  left  to  his  churches,  but  only  it 
serves  to  direct  and  abridge  the  same.”*  The  Cambridge 
Platform  (1648)  says  :  “The  term  Independent  we  approve 
not.”®  Its  fifteenth  chapter,  consisting  of  four  sections 
and  six  subsections,  is  entitled:  “Of  the  Communion  of 
Churches  One  with  Another;”  while  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
of  six  sections,  is  entitled:  “Of  Synods.”  This  Platform 
dominated  our  churches,  except  in  Connecticut,  down  to 
1865,  when  the  Boston  Platform  was  endorsed  and  com¬ 
mended  ;  of  which  Part  III.  is  given  to  “the  communion  of 
churches,”  in  five  chapters,  thirty-one  sections,  besides  sub¬ 
sections.  In  Connecticut,  in  1708,  the  Saybrook  Platform 
supplanted  the  Cambridge,  introducing  a  consociation  system 
that  borders  on  Presbyterian  authority.  A  system  of  coun¬ 
cils  has  also  been  in  constant  operation  among  American 
Congregationalists  from  the  beginning,  and  a  system  of 
associations  of  churches  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  combining  all  our  churches  in  district,  state,  and 
national  bodies.  In  view  of  these  facts,  how  could  any 

1  Records  Mass.  Col.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

*  Felt’s  Eccl.  Hist.,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  289,  296. 

*  Mather’s  “Magnalia,’’  quoted  by  Felt,  Vol.  ii.  p.  296. 

*  Felt’s  Eccl.  Hist.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

®  Chap.  ii.  sect.  5. 
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well-informed  and  truthful  writer  say:  “According  to  this 
system  [Congregationalism],  the  church  is  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  condition  when  it  presents  the  appearance  of  universal 
dismemberment,  and  when  every  individual  congregation  is 
in  no  way  bound  to  any  other” 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  he  is  speaking  of  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  in  Great  Britain,  not  in  America.  But  had  he 
read  “A  ('onfession  and  Protestation  of  the  P'aith  of  Certain 
('hristians  in  England,”  f6i6,  he  would  have  found  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  “Synods  and  Councils,”  in  which  it  is  said  :  “We 
acknowledge  .  .  .  that,  on  occasion,  there  ought  to  be,  on 
earth,  a  consociation  of  congregations  or  churches,  .  .  .  but 
not  a  subordination,  or  surel)'  not  a  subjection,  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  under  any  higher  spiritual  authority  absolute, 
save  onl)' ('hrist’s  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  ^  In  a  reply 
to  Herle,  in  1644,  it  is  said  :  “While  churches  are  subject 
to  the  vvhole.some  advice  and  counsel  of  other  churches;  and 
so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  according  to  God,  they  ought  to 
hearken  thereunto:  and  if  the)'  do  not,  they  may  lawfully 
be  renounced  b)  other  churches  from  all  church  communion 
with  them.”^  Heylyn  writes,  1638,  of  “Goodwin,  Nye,  Bur- 
roughes.  Bridge,  and  Simpson”:  “These  men,  neither  affect¬ 
ing  the  severe  discipline  of  Presbytery,  nor  the  licentiousness 
incident  to  Brownism,  embraced  Robinson’s  model  of  church 
government  in  their  congregations,  consisting  of  a  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  several  churches  for  their  mutual  comfort  ;  not  of 
a  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other,  in  the  way  of  direc¬ 
tion  or  command.  Hence  came  the  name  of ‘Independents.’ ”  * 
But  the  English  Congregationalists,  in  1658,  held  a  formal 
synod  at  the  Savoy,  by  elders  and  messengers  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  churches,  and  issued  “A  Declaration  of 
Faith  and  Order,  avowed  and  practised  in  the  Congrega- 

*  Dr.  Killen’s  Framework,  p.  100. 

2  Danbury’s  Memorials,  Vol.  i.  p.  295. 

Ibid,.  Vol.  ii.  p.  174.  ^  Ibid.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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tional  Churches  in  England.”  ^  The  Declaration  of  Faith 
was  almost  identical  with  the  Westminster  Confession.  The 
Declaration  of  Church  Order  is  short  compared  with  the 
Cambridge  Platform  (1648),  consisting  of  only  thirty  sec¬ 
tions.  On  the  question  of  Independency,  it  is  very  explicit, 
and  yet  it  says:  “  So  the  churches  themselves  (when  planted 
by  the  providence  of  God,  so  as  they  may  have  opportunity 
and  advantage  for  it)  ought  to  hold  communion  amongst 
themselves  for  their  peace,  increase  of  love,  and  mutual  edi¬ 
fication.”  It  then  provides  for  “a  synod  or  council”  of 
churches,  “to  consider  and  give  their  advice  in,  or  about,  that 
matter  in  difference,  to  be  reported  to  all  the  churches  con¬ 
cerned,”  but  without  authority  or  “jurisdiction  over  the 
churches.”  So  churches,  without  cause,  should  not  “refuse 
the  communion  of  each  other.”  ^  Since  1831  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  has  existed,  with 
similar  bodies  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  other  countries. 
‘“In  every  county  in  England  there  are  ‘  associations  ’  or 
‘unions’  of  Congregational  churches,  several  of  which  were 
organized,  in  their  present  form,  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century.”®  Dr.  Wardlaw  regards  the  union  of  churches  as 
essential.  “In  the  designation  of  ‘congregational  union’ 
there  are  no  elements  whatever  of  contradiction.”  “The 
whole  mystery  is,  that  ours  is  a  union  of  fellowship  and 
co-operation,  but  not  a  union  of  jurisdiction  or  authority."  ^ 
Neither  in  America  nor  in ‘England  and  Scotland  does  Dr. 
Killen  find  justification  for  his  view  of  Congregationalism. 
Certainly  we  need  not  quote  further.  We  doubt  whether  a 
single  utterance  from  platforms  and  standard  writers  can  be 
found  which  justifies  his  statements.  Our  standards  deny 

^Congregational  Quarterly,  Vol.  viii.  p.  241. 

*  Declaration  of  Church  Order,  Art.  xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxix.  ;  Congregational 
Quarterly,  Vol.  vii.  p.  344. 

•Dr.  Dale’s  Manual  of  Cong.  Principles,  p.  179. 

*  Congregational  Independency  (1847),  p.  326. 
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that  an}'  or  “ever}’  individual  congregation  is  in  no  way 
bound  to  any  other,”  and  that  “congregations  are  tiot  bound 
to  bear  one  another’s  burdens,”  and  the}’  emphatically  assert 
the  very  opposite. 

With  such  a  false  view  of  ('ongregationalism.  Dr.  Killen 
treats  all  the  attempts  at  union  and  co-operation  as  con¬ 
cessions  to  Presbyterianism.  VV'e  (juote:  “Of  late  they 
[the  C'ongregationalists]  have  been  induced  to  set  up  a  ma¬ 
chinery.  to  which,  according  to  their  own  tenets,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  give  no  countenance;  for  the}'  have  been  assiduously 
endeavoring  to  organize  general  associations,  or  what  are 
called  Congregational  Cnions,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.”  ^  “The  constitution  of  Independent  congregations 
presents  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  wa}’  of  carrying  out 
any  such  general  rule”  as  is  required  in  administering  a  sus- 
tentation  fund.’**  In  councils  of  ordination  “  Independency 
virtually  acknowledges  its  insufficiency;  it  tacitly  admits 
that  ever}’  congregation  does  not  possess  all  spiritual 
authority.”  In  disputes  between  pastor  and  people,  the 
minister  is  denied  trial  by  jur}  ,  or  by  a  disinterested  tribunal, 
but  instead  “his  opponents  are  his  judges.”'^  “('ongrega- 
tional  Unions  are  mere!}’  awkward  approximations  to  pres- 
b\  teries  and  synods.’’^  Even  Dr,  John  Hall  is  led  into  the 
same  error,  for  he  says:  “Whatever  maybe  guarded  in 
name  from  the  appearance  of  legislative  or  e.xecutive  author- 
it}',  in  an  ‘association’  among  our  Baptist  and  ( 'ongregational 
brethren,  an}’  Presbyterian  admitted  thereto  by  courtesy 
finds  the  substance  of  the  action  of  his  presbytery  repro¬ 
duced.”  ®  Even  “  when  a  confederation  of  ministers  is 
established,  the  integrity  of  Independency  is  virtuall}’  com¬ 
promised.”^  In  their  pre-eminent  labors  for  ministerial 

^  Framework,  p.  53.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

*  Ibid.,  p,  96.  ♦  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

®  Preface  to  Dr.  Killen ‘s  Ancient  Church,  p.  i\ . 

**  Framework,  p.  249. 
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t'ducation,  missions,  etc.,  “they  have  departed  with  a  noble 
inconsistency  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  ecclesiastical 
constitution,”  which  is  “  totally  unable  to  accomplish  any 
jrreat  enterprise.”  ^ 

Dr.  Killen  utterly  ignores  union  and  co-operation  through 
fellowship;  yet  this  has  been  the  common  source  of  the 
magnificent  charities  and  co-operative  labors  among  Congre- 
gationalists.  In  our  polity,  as  in  others,  there  has  been  “a 
principle  of  evolution,”^  to  quote  Dr.  Hall  again,  which  has 
in  this  century  united  our  churches  in  associations  and  in 
labors;  and  free  fellowship  is  stronger  for  unity  than  force. 
There  is  but  one  general  congregational  union  or  association 
in  any  one  of  the  United  States,  one  national  council,  one 
union  for  Ireland,  one  for  Scotland,  tme  for  England  and 
Wales,  one  for  Canada,  one  for  each  province  in  Australia. 
Hut  in  the  Second  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  held 
in  1880,  there  were  enrolled  two  Presbyterian  churches  for 
Ireland,  five  for  Scotland,  eight  for  the  United  States,  three 
for  Au.stria,  two  for  France,  two  for  (jermany,  two  for  Italy, 
and  four  for  Switzerland, — each  a  national  body.  This  is 
the  unit)  of  force!  Independence,  on  the  basis  of  free  fel- 
lowshi]),  manifests  a  far  greater  unit)  . 

Hut  even  free  ami  equal  fellowship  is  reciprocal  in  rights 
and  duties.  Two  churches,  in  contemplating  association 
together,  are  bound  to  inquire  whether  in  faith  and  practice 
they  are  sufficiently  agreed  to  walk  together.  The  same  is 
true  of  man\  .  No  church  has  the  right, — because  it  is  a 
church  of  C'hrist, — to  force  itself  upon  the  fellowship  of  an¬ 
other  church  or  of  many  churches.  It  can  ask  to  be  re¬ 
ceived;  and  the\ ,  on  inspection  of  its  creed  and  rules  and 
])ractice,  should  receive  it  if  found  .scripturally  a  church  of 
(  hrist.  Otherwise  they  should  reject  it.  The  inquiry 
’  Framework,  pp.  105,  106. 

^I’reface  lo  l>r.  Killen’s  Ancient  Church,  p.  vii. 
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should  cover  essential  points,  and  “no  church  should  be  cut 
off  from  communion  for  inferior  and  dubious  offences.”  ^ 
While  largely  the  church  “partakes  of  the  character  of  any 
other  human  society,”  “  the  word  of  God  must  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  arbiter  of  all  our  actions.”  ^  In  exhibiting  therefore 
the  revealed  unity  of  all  believers,  the  method  is  left  to 
sanctified  common  sense,  subject  to  the  independency  of 
local  churches;  for  the  complete  autonomy  under  Christ 
of  each  and  every  congregation  of  believers  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  New  Testament  teaching  as  the  unity  of  all  such 
congregations  is  the  prayer  of  Christ.  ^  On  this  constitu¬ 
tive  principle  of  autonomy,  our  churches  have  built  up  a 
consistent  scheme  of  unity  in  each  nation,  and  the  call  is 
issued  for  an  international  council.  Though  this  scheme 
has  been  developed  during  the  past  century  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  independency  of  each  church  is  held  to  be  as 
sacred  now  as  ever.  We  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of 
lording  it  over  the  churches  by  such  bodies. 

Such  is  our  unity  and  liberty.  What  of  protection  and 
security  for  churches  and  ministers  ?  When  a  church  asks 
admission  to  the  fellowship  of  an  association,  that  associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  exercise  of  reciprocal  rights  and  duties,  decides, 
after  due  inquiry,  whether  it  will  receive  it  or  not.  So  also 
when  a  minister  ask«  for  standing  therein  on  credentials. 
If  either  church  or  minister  be  found  unworthy  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  the  application  is  rejected;  and  if  they  be  admitted  and 
then  become  unworthy,  that  church  or  minister  is,  after  due 
inquiry,  expelled.  And  if  the  excluded  or  expelled  party 
feels  that  injury  has  been  unjustly  done,  the  case  can  be 
carried  to  a  mutual  or  ex  parte  council.  So  in  case  a  pastor 
has  been  misused  by  his  church,  if  he  choose  rather  to  re¬ 
sist  than  to  suffer  wrong,  his  case  can  be  carried  before  a 

^  Felt’s  Eccl.  Hist.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

2  Framework,  pp.  24,  25.  *  John  xvii.  20-23. 
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mutual  or  ex  parte  council  for  examination  and  advice.  An 
appeal  to  a  presbytery,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  may  be,  not 
to  say,  must  be,  to  a  partial  tribunal;  for  every  member  of 
the  presbytery  has  had  to  subscribe  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession,  a  partial  statement  of  biblical  doctrine;  and  if  ap¬ 
peal  be  taken  to  the  synod  and  to  the  assembly,  the  same 
creed  controls.  But  when  in  our  polity  an  aggrieved  party 
asks  for  a  mutual  council  to  hear  its  case,  that  party  chooses 
one-half  of  its  members;  and  if  the  party  doing  an  alleged 
wrong  refuse  to  join  in  calling  a  mutual  council,  the  aggrieved 
may  call  an  ex  parte  council,  selecting  all  its  members.  Dr. 
Killen’s  charge  that  our  polity  denies  a  “  trial  by  jury,”  but 
makes  a  man’s  “opponents”  “his  judges,”  '  has  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.  True,  none  of  these  councils  can  reinstate  an 
expelled  member  or  put  into  membership  a  rejected  member, 
in  any  particular  church  or  association;  but  if  its  findings 
and  advice  exonerate  the  aggrieved  party,  the  result  of  coun¬ 
cil  becomes  credentials  on  which  any  other  church  or  associ- 
atiori  may  receive  that  party  into  fellowship  with  the  whole 
body,  and  into  standing  as  member,  church,  or  minister. 
There  is  then  in  Congregationalism  a  method  of  redressing 
wrongs  by  councils  which  is  neither  cumbersome,  nor  unjust, 
which  gives  offenders  not  only  a  jury,  but  a  jury  one-halt 
chosen  by  themselves,  mercy  glorying  against  judgment.  * 
Dr.  Killen  charges  that  “  Independency  makes  no  proper 
provision  for  preserving  the  church  against  the  invasion  of 
false  doctrine;”  and,  referring  to  the  Unitarian  defection,  he 
adds:  “Their  system  of  church  government  afforded  the 
friends  ot  orthodoxy  no  protection  against  the  spread  of  the 
blighting  heresy.”  Their  polity  prevented  them  “from 
adopting  any  creed  which  individuals  entering  the  ministry 
must  subscribe;  and  thus  the  general  community  can  have 
no  sure  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their  theological  sen- 

*  Framework,  p.  96.  *  Jas.  ii.  13. 
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timents.”  '  This  defect  is  now  supplied  by  the  doctrinal 
bases  of  our  district,  state,  and  national  bodies.  But  before 
the  rise  of  these  associations,  we  got  on  veiy  well  compared, 
with  other  polities,  especially  the  Presbyterian.  “Ninety- 
six  churches  in  Massachusetts  out  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  became  Linitarian.  Only  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  them  apostatized.  But  in  England,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  Presbyterian  churches,  all  but  twenty-three 
lapsed  into  Unitarianism;  which  was  ninety-one  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  In  Connecticut  no  Congregational  church  was 
lost  to  the  faith;  but  in  Ireland  two  Presbyterian  synods  be¬ 
came  Unitarian.  In  England,  only  six,  or  at  most  ten, 
churches  of  our  order  became  unsound  in  the  faith;  while 
in  Scotland  the  whole  body  of  Presbyterian  churches  fell 
away  into  Moderatism,  a  term  which  included  all  shades  of 
unbelief  from  bald  deism  up  to  the  evangelical  faith  ;  .  .  .  . 
while  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  Germany  lapsed  almost  wholly  into 
rationalism  and  heresy,  leaving  even  the  cradle  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  w'ithout  a  church  of  the  faith  of  John  Calvin.” 
Never  was  a  polity  freer  from  heresy  than  Congregational-  ; 
istn. 

The  book  we  are  in  part  reviewing  lays  great  stre.ss  and  . 
labor  on  the  ruling  eldership.  Five  chapters  are  devoted 
to  it.  He  denies  that  ruling  elders  are  laymen,  and  assumes 
that  his  position  is  that  of  the  standards  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  churches.  Obliged  to  yield  the  false  interpretation  of 
I  Tim.  V.  17,  on  which  the  lay  eldership  was  built,  he  seeks, 
with  others,  to  change  the  position  of  Presbyterians  on, a 
point  that  involves  the  ruin  of  their  polity.  He  only  ob¬ 
scurely  refers  to  the  controversy  which  has  forced  this  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Congregational  interpretation,  that  there  is  in 
that  classical  text  only  one  order  of  elders  with  differing 

’  Framework,  p.  106. 

Church-Kingdom,  pp.  349-350. 
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functions.  “  A  plurality  of  rulers  or  elders  in  every  church,” 
“associated  on  equal  terms  in  the  government  of  the 
church,”  “of  the  same  order,  though  they  do  not  perform 
the  same  duties,” '  we  concede,  as  did  our  ecclesiastical 
fathers.  The  Cambridge  Platform  gives  a  chapter  to  “  rul-* 
ing  elders  and  deacons,”  and  another  to  “the  powers  of  the 
church  and  its  presbytery.”^  This  local  church  presbytery 
laid  hands  on  Timothy  at  his  ordination.*  “  But,”  says  our 
author,  “this  court  is  unknown  to  Independency.  It  may 
have  a  pastor  and  deacons  in  every  congregation;  but  it  has 
nothing  properly  corresponding  to  a  presbytery^  or  an  ‘as¬ 
sembly  of  elders.’ ”  *  Yet  Dr.  John  Hall  had  said:  “The 
N  cw  England  deacon  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  an  Old 
World  Presbyterian  elder.”  ®  And  our  author,  perhaps  re¬ 
membering  his  pupil’s  words,  says,  in  another  place;  “The 
Congregational  deacons  very  nearly  correspond  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  eldership.  In  Independent  churches  the  discipline 
is  usually  administered  by  the  pastor  and  deacons;  but  from 
their  decision  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  communicants.”  ®  A  Congregational  board,  consisting 
of  pastor,  deacons,  and  members  chosen  annually  by  the 
church,  is  more  nearly  like  the  old  Presbyterian  .session  with 
its  pastor  and  lay  elders  than  is  a  modern  Presbyterian  ses¬ 
sion  composed  wholly  of  ministers,  according  to  the  new 
theory  of  the  ruling  eldership.  This  theory  will  compel  a 
change  in  their  standards  or  else  emerge  in  two  orders  in 
the  ministry.  For  their  “Form  of  Government”  says: 
**  Ruling  elders  are  properly  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
chosen  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  government 
and  discipline,  in  conjunction  with  pastors  or  ministers.”  " 
“  Ruling  elders  are  not  to  participate  in  the  ordination  ol 

*  Framework,  pp.  20.  22,  262.  *  Chap,  vii.,  x. 

*  I  Tim.  iv.  14.  *  Framework,  p.  71. 

•  Preface  to  Dr.  Killen’s  Ancient  Church,  p.  iv. 

*  Framework,  p.  81.  ^  Chap.  v. 
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ministers  by  the  laying  on  of  hands;”  nor  “administer  seal¬ 
ing  ordinances.”  *  Ruling  elders  must  be  members  of  the 
church  they  respectively  serve ;  ^  but  ministers  are  not 
members  of  any  particular  church,  but  of  their  presbyteries,* 
so  that  credentials  from  a  presbytery  cover  church  member¬ 
ship  and  ministerial  standing.  If  now  we  substitute  “  min¬ 
isters”  for  “ruling  elders”  in  these  passages,  as  the  new 
theory  demands,  we  have  two  orders  in  the  ministry,  or 
something  like  it.  One  order  cannot  do  what  the  other  is 
required  to  do.  Congregationalists  never  put  such  limita¬ 
tions  on  ruling  elders  as  distinct  from  pastors  or  ministers. 
With  them  they  are  one  order.  But  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  de¬ 
clared  that  to  regard  ruling  elders  as  of  the  same  order  as 
ministers  is  “  entirely  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  all  the  Reformed  churches,  and  especially  of  our  own.  In 
those  churches  the  ruling  elder  is  a  layman.”  “Ruling  elders 
are  the  representatives  of  the  people.”*  “This  doctrine 
[that  ruling  elders  are  ministers]  is,  therefore,  completely 
revolutionary.  It  deprives  the  people  of  all  substantive 
power.  The  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  system,  is  in  church  courts,  and  if  these 
courts  are  to  be  composed  entirely  of  clergymen,  and  are 
close,  self-perpetuating  bodies,  then  we  have,  or  should 
have,  as  complete  a  clerical  domination  as  the  world  has 
ever  seen.”*  Vain  protest!  Dr.  Hodge  could  not  stay  the 
truth.  The  elders  in  i  Tim.  v.  17  are  of  one  and  the  same 
order,  and  lay  eldership  has  fallen.  For  Presbyterians  have 
begun  to  adjust  their  polity  to  the  revealed  word,  distorting 
no  longer  i  Tim.  v.  17  by  wrong  interpretation.  Our 
author  holds  that  “  presbyters,  according  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  should  have  the  care  of  the  house  of  God,  for  they 

*  Moore’s  Digest  (1873),  pp.  116,  117. 

•  Form  of  Government,  chap.  xiii.  sect.  2.  •  Moore’s  Digest,  p.  527. 

*  Church  Polity,  pp.  128,  262.  ^  Ibid.^  p.  129. 
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are  commanded  to  ‘feed  his  flock,  takijig  the  ozfcrsight  there¬ 
of  But  how  can  they  properly  perform  their  duty  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  they  must  first 
share  their  power  with  ordinary  laymen,  who  have  no  right 
whatever  to  sit  in  spiritual  judicatories?”  ^ 

“  It  is  with  some  a  favorite  idea  that  the  ruling  elders  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  distinguished  from  the  ministers, 
represent  the  people.  There  appears  to  be  no  foundation 
in  the  New  Testament  for  this  theory  of  distinctive  repre¬ 
sentation.  In  as  far  as  representation  is  concerned,  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders  stand  on  the  same  platform.  Both  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  both  are  expected  to  minister  for 
their  benefit.”  ® 

Thus  the  people  are  ruled  out  of  all  participation  in  the 
government  of  Presbyterian  churches.  All  that  is  left  them 
of  this  boasted  government  of  the  people  is  the  election  of 
their  elders,  usually  for  life,  who  constitute  the  session  of 
their  respective  congregations,  which  elders  are  ministers. 
Then  the  session  elects  from  its  members  by  vote  of  itself 
ruling  elders  as  delegates  to  the  presbytery  and  synod  to 
which  it  belongs;  and  the  presbytery  elects  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  by  vote  of  itself  commissioners  to  the  general  assembly 
to  which  it  belongs;  while  each  general  assembly,  if  satis¬ 
factory  in  creed  and  practice,  may  elect  commissioners  to 
the  international  Presbyterian  Alliance.  It  is  clerical 
domination  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  rather  from  the 
assemblies  down.  After  declining  several  times  to  limit  the 
term  of  service  of  ruling  elders,  because  opposed  to  “the 
most  obvious  and  natural  construction  of  [their]  Form  of 
Government,”  *  the  General  Assembly,  in  1875,  permitted 
churches  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  ruling 
ciders  to  a  term  of  years.  “The  office  is  perpetual.  But  a 
distinction  is  here  made  between  the  office  and  the  exercise 

*  I  Pet.  V.  2.  *  Framework,  p.  204. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  268.  ♦  Moore’s  Digest,  pp.  342-344. 
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of  its  functions — between  an  acting  elder  and  one  who  is  for 
the  time  not  exercising  his  office.”  “Elders,  once  ordained, 
shall  not  be  divested  of  the  office  when  they  are  not  re¬ 
elected.”  “They  shall  be  entitled  to  represent  that  partic¬ 
ular  church  in  the  higher  judicatories  when  appointed  by 
the  session  or  the  presbytery.”  ^  This  rotary  eldership  con¬ 
cedes  nothing  to  popular  government  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  all  elders  are  ministers,  those  not  active  being 
eligible  to  courts  of  control.  It  leaves  the  whole  Presby¬ 
terian  structure  to  be  built  of  clergymen,  resting  on  a 
session  of  ministers.  To  this  has  Presbyterianism,  which 
hitherto  had  asserted  with  great  earnestness  “  the  divine 
right  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
church,”^  fallen;  but  it  cannot  stand  as  a  “clerical  domi¬ 
nation”  in  this  age  of  liberty. 

But  whither  shall  they  go  ?  up  into  Prelacy  ?  or  over  into 
a  popular  church  government,  which  until  quite  lately  they 
have  held  theirs  to  be  ?  They  must  come  to  the  latter;  for 
the  people  are  claiming  their  “divine  right”  to  rule,  once 
made  essential  to  Presbyterianism.  P'or  it  was  while  the 
theory  of  lay  eldership  was  the  interpretation  of  i  Tim.  v. 
17  and  of  the  Form  of  Government  alike,  and  presumably 
in  view  of  this  recognition  of  “  the  divine  right  of  the  people 
to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  church,”  that  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  declared  the  ruling  eldership  to  be  “  essential  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Presbyterian  church.”  ®  If  that  deliverance  was 
based  on  the  essential  elements  of  Presbyterianism,  then  the 
change  in  the  theory  of  the  ruling  eldership,  from  lay  to 
clerical  eldership,  cuts  off  all  popular  government,  and  en¬ 
thrones  “clerical  domination,”  as  essential  to  that  polity. 
Presbyterians  are,  therefore,  brought  face  to  face  with  this 

*  What  is  Presbyterian  Law?  pp.  317-321. 

*  Dr.  C.  Hodge’s  Church  Polity,  p.  124. 

•Moore’s  Digest,  p.  115. 
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dilemma,  either  to  change  their  polity  or  to  endure  clerical 
domination.  Episcopalians  are  admitting  laymen  to  their 
counsels.  And  the  Presbyterians,  having  at  length  accepted 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  one  text  on  which  their  theory 
of  the  lay  eldership  rested,  will  go  farther,  and  accept  also 
the  generally  conceded  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
touching  the  independency  of  the  churches,  with  lay  repre¬ 
sentation.  Indeed,  they  have  already  taken  a  large  step 
towards  Congregationalism.  When  they  wished  to  organize 
an  “Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
world,”  they  could  not  do  so  on  their  constitutive  principle 
of  authoritative  representation,  for  this  would  have  placed 
all  the  general  assemblies  under  the  control  of  the  xMliance, 
<lominating  the  world.  So  they  borrowed  our  constitutive 
principle,  independency,  and  put  it  up  as  their  head  of 
gold:  “But  it  [the  Alliance]  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
existing  creed  or  constitution  of  any  church  in  the 
Alliance,  or  with  its  internal  order  or  external  relation.”  ^ 
We  trust  they  will  like  the  working  of  this  express  nega¬ 
tion  of  authority.  It  makes  the  Reformed  churches 
throughout  the  world  visibly  one.  On  this  same  nega¬ 
tion  of  authority,  Congregationalists  have  sought  unity 
in  fellowship  and  co-operation  from  the  beginning,  in 
every  stage  of  their  development.  That  Dr.  Killen  should 
.speak  so  contemptuously  of  a  principle  of  unity  adopted 
by  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  throughout  the  world  in 
their  ecumenical  alliance,  is  passing  strange.  Possibly  he 
may  yet  .see  therein  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  polity 
— unity  in  liberty.  He  expects  agreement  sometime 
“  when  all  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  shall  be  visibly  united 
in  a  church  catholic.”  ^  As  (juestions  of  polity  have  been 
“  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  vigor  when  the  church  has  been 
in  the  most  he.althy  condition,”  ®  we  may  expect  increased 

*  Constitutiuii  of  Alliance,  Art.  iii,  sect.  3. 

Framework,  p.  32.  *  Ibid.  p.  38. 
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vigor  of  discussion  as  we  approach  the  millennium.  Al¬ 
ready  the  discussion  has  made  clear  two  things:  the  abso¬ 
lute  autonomy  under  Christ  of  every  particular  congregation 
of  believers,  and  the  visible  union  of  all  such  churches. 
'Fhe  first  gives  liberty,  the  last  gives  unity.  The  latter  is 
not  more  certainly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  than  the 
former.  We  can  assure  our  author  that  Congregationalists 
believe  in  the  union  of  all  Christ’s  churches  in  fellowship  and 
co-operation  on  the  scriptural  autonomy  of  each  church, 
that  is,  in  liberty.  They  do  not  regard  each  church  as  “a 
solitary  building  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  shutting  it  out 
from  all  adjacent  edifices.”  ^  Our  polity  is  an  evolution 
from  independency  unto  unity.  Each  particular  church  as 
independent  manages  its  own  affairs,  having  a  board  of 
rulers  responsible  alone  to  the  membership  of  the  church; 
these  churches  on  the  law  of  Christian  equality  and  fellow¬ 
ship,  unite  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  churches  from  their 
own  membership  in  district,  state,  national,  and  ecumenical 
bodies;  with  reciprocal  rights  and  duties,  but  without  the 
exercise  of  authority  from  the  local  church  to  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  council.  Having  encountered  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
for  existence  with  state  and  ecclesiastical  force,  our  polity  was 
compelled  first  to  vindicate  its  constitutive  principle  of  inde¬ 
pendency;  but  while  doing  it,  it  never  overlooked  its  princi¬ 
ple  of  unity,  although  it  failed  for  a  time  adequately  to  ex¬ 
press  that  unity.  But  for  a  century  our  churches  have  been 
combining  more  and  more  in  free  and  equal  associations  and 
co-operative  labors,  until  the  consummation  has  been  reached 
in  the  International  Congregational  Council  to  be  held  in 
July  next  at  London.  Such  an  ecumenical  council  was 
advocated  by  the  writer  as  early  as  1 874,  and  ever  since  in 
lectures  and  books.^  This  council  is  but  the  normal  com- 
*  Framework,  p.  76. 

'■*  Coiifjregational  Quarterly,  Vol.  xvi.  (1874),  pp.  291-303;  Pocket  Manual 
(1S83),  Sect.  58;  I'he  Church-Kingdom  (1887),  passim. 
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pletion  of  our  polity,  the  same  constitutive  principle  con¬ 
trolling  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  fellowship. 
And  thus  far  only  Congregationalism  and  the  Papacy  have 
attained  ecumenical  unity  without  the  introduction  of  a  for¬ 
eign  element.  Neither  Presbyterianism  nor  Episcopacy  has 
been  able  consistently  to  express  such  unity,  nor  can  they 
ever  do  so.  Authority  in  their  ecumenical  bodies  would 
rend  them  asunder. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SCIENCE  AND  PRAYER. 

BY  WIM.IAM  W.  KINSLEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  Al’TIHIR  OK  “VIEWS  ON 
VEXED  QUESTIONS.” 

t 

II. 

But,  query  our  doubting  Thomases,  suppose  you  can 
thus  show  that  scientific  discoveries  warrant  a  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  God’s  effectively  interfering  in  the  course  of 
nature  and  in  the  affairs  of  men,  have  they  not  also  sug¬ 
gested  and  finally  confirmed  the  opinion  that,  in  point  of 
•fact,  he  never  has ;  that,  from  the  very  first,  matter  con¬ 
tained  the  promise  and  the  potency  of  all  life;  that  the 
world  is  simply  an  immense  organism  which  has  reached  its 
present  complex  perfectness  through  inherent  forces  working 
under  fixed  laws  of  evolution;  that  the  stages  of  its  growth 
have  been  as  regular  and  predetermined  as  those  of  a  tree; 
that  its  social  amenities,  its  arts  and  literatures,  its  ripened 
civilizations,  have  finally  evolved  out  of  the  original  amorphic 
fire-mist  through  precisely  the  same  regular  gradations  of 
growth  as  those  out  of  which  the  rich  grape-cluster  or  the 
golden-sphered  russet  has  come  to  crown  the  long  energizings 
of  the  germ-force  that  at  the  first  lay  hidden  within  the  walls 
of  the  seed }  We  return  to  this  query  a  most  decided  nega¬ 
tive  answer,  and  will  endeavor  to  establish,  as  the  second 
point  in  our  present  argument,  that  God  has  actually  inter¬ 
fered  again  and  again;  that  his  interferences  have  not  been 
confined  to  any  one  age,  but  been  present  in  all  ages;  that 
his  will,  by  its  creating  and  modifying  power,  has  extended 
to  all  classes  of  phenomena;  that  his  mandates  are  still  being 
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issued ;  and  that  their  results,  as  asserted  by  recognized 
leaders  in  philosophy  and  in  science,  are  present  with  us 
to-day. 

At  the  first,  matter  was  formless,  motionless,  forceless, 
structureless,  rayless.  On  this  there  is  now  no  controversy 
among  the  different  schools  of  thought.  Moses  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  creationist  and  the  evolutionist,  the  dates  of 
whose  writing  are  separated  by  three  thousand  years,  on 
this  point  clasp  hands. 

The  belief  is  also  as  universal  that  this  absolute  simplicity 
of  form  and  of  nature  has,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  been  con¬ 
verted  into  an  almost  infinite  complexity,  and  that  the 
cardinal  changes  have  occurred  in  a  certain  order  of  sequence; 
but  in  answering  the  question  as  to  how  these  changes  have 
been  effected,  these  schools  of  thought  at  once  part  company'. 

Those  who  affirm  that  in  this  unfolding  there  are  no  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  active  presence  of  an  intelligent  personal  will¬ 
power  are  confronted  by  seemingly'  insuperable  objections 
which  science  itself  has  furnished.  Science  discloses  a  law 
of  inertia  so  far-reaching  that  not  a  single  particle  of  matter 
in  all  the  wide  universe  can  set  itself  in  motion.  It  also  di.s- 
closes  that  there  is  not  a  single  particle  that  is  now  at  rest. 
Whence  that  mighty  initial  impulse  that  thrilled  through 
space  and  is  still  felt  after  the  lapse  of  untold  ages  peopling 
the  heavens  with  whirling  worlds.?  Science  also  discloses 
that  matter  is  made  up  of  sixty-four  or  more  different 
kinds  of  atoms,  each  enclosing  within  its  walls,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  force  peculiar  to  itself,  working  under 
absolutely  fixed  conditions  which  no  skilled  chemist  has  ever 
succeeded  in  dislodging,  or  destroying,  or  changing  in  the 
minutest  particular;  each  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
manufactured  article  as  affirmed  by  Herschel,  Faraday,  and 
Clerk  Maxwell,  and  removed  completely  beyond  the  reach  of 
nature’s  power  or  man’s  device  to  make  or  mar,  alter  or  destroy. 
Out  of  these,  through  their  mathematically  exact  chemical 
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combinations,  the  whole  inorganic  world  has  been  built.  If 
there  was  once  a  time,  as  every  evolutionist  not  only  con¬ 
cedes,  but  stoutly  contends,  when  every  atom  was  precisely 
like  every’  other,  and  not  a  single  one  had  the  faintest  touch 
of  attractive  or  repellant  or  affinitive  force,  through  what 
instrumentality  in  some  far  past  did  these  elemental  forces, 
these  individualized  somethings,  find  birth  and  an  abiding 
place  within  infinitesimal  and  indestructible  walls  of  matter? 
We  find  on  them  no  traces  of  development  and  no  marks  of 
decay.  They  are  none  other  than  God’s  immortals.  Over 
the  nature  of  their  being,  as  well  as  over  the  cradle  of  their 
birth,  there  has  been  thrown  a  veil  of  mystery  through  whose 
closely  woven  meshes  there  comes  no  ray  of  revealing  light 
to  the  anxiously  peering  eyes  of  science,  and  whose  hiding 
folds  no  hand  on  earth  has  power  to  lift,  except  the  reverent 
hand  of  faith. 

Skilled  specialists,  after  repeated  trials  to  demonstrate 
that  vitality  may  spring  through  .spontaneous  generation 
from  dead  matter,  now  candidly  confess  that  all  their  efforts 
have  thus  far  proved  unavailing.  Dr.  Bastian  with  tireless 
zeal  has  worked  to  this  end,  and  thought  he  reached  it,  but 
in  every  one  of  his  experiments  there  has  been  detected 
some  fatal  flaw.  The  declaration  that  no  life  springs  except 
from  some  living  germ  has  stood  the  crucial  test  of  the 
science  of  this  nineteenth  century.  The  lamented  Agassiz 
affirmed  this  in  his  last  lecture.  Carpenter,  Huxley,  Tyn¬ 
dall,  all  the  leading  scientists,  with  refreshing  candor,  reaf¬ 
firm  it  to-day. 

With  equal  unanimity  the  world’s  savants  point  us  to  a 
fire  period  during  which  not  only  all  the  oceans  and  the 
soils,  but  the  very  beds  of  oceans,  all  the  mines  of  metal 
and  quarries  of  rock  that  form  the  earth,  were  once  but 
drifting  clouds  of  burning  ether  in  whose  fierce  heat  the 
hardiest  germ  would  shrivel  instantly  and  disintegrate. 
Whence,  then,  those  first  eggs  out  of  which  sprang  the  pro- 
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genitors  of  those  countless  multitudes  of  living  organisms 
that  have  from  age  to  age  so  peopled  our  planet  ? 

The  secret  of  the  egg,  its  nature  and  its  origin,  quite  as 
seriously  puzzles  and  confounds  the  evolutionist  as  does 
that  of  the  elemental  atom.  Within  its  walls  there  hides  a 
wonder-working  fairy.  Though  not  secure  from  intrusion, 
as  is  the  oxygen  or  the  carbon  force,  she  as  successfully 
eludes  the  prying  eyes  of  mortals  and  is  wrapped  in  as  deep 
a  mystery  as  to  what  she  is  or  whence  she  came.  With  the 
lenses  and  mirrors  of  his  microscope,  the  scientist  tries  to 
look  through  the  curtained  windows  of  her  palace.  Baffled 
in  that,  he  presumes  with  subtile  chemistry  to  bolt  unbidden 
into  her  very  presence,  but  the  sprite,  warned  by  the  first 
foot-fall  of  the  intruder,  passes  with  viewless  feet  through 
some  secret  postern  gate  out  into  the  unknown  beyond,  and 
never  comes  back  again.  After  this  he  compounds  in  his 
laboratory  the  like  chemical  ingredients  of  which  he  has 
found  the  egg  composed,  and  in  precisely  the  same  propor¬ 
tions,  and  then  exposes  this,  his  skilfully  built  protoplasm, 
to  a  carefully  adjusted  heat.  Weeks  pass,  but  no  life.  For 
a  third  time  he  finds  himself  facing  failure.  At  last,  with 
humbled  pride,  he  accepts  the  truth  that  germinal  force  is 
not  some  property  inherent  in  matter,  but  rather  an  organ¬ 
izing  impulse  introduced  from  without,  separable  at  any 
time  from  the  mass  over  which  for  a  season  it  is  made  dom¬ 
inant,  the  product  of  a  personal  creative  will  whose  impal¬ 
pable  thought  it  is  commissioned  to  incarnate  into  living 
form. 

Again,  between  not  only  the  four  priordial  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom  and  also  the  classes,  orders,  and  genera, 
but  even  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  different 
species,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  after  a  century  of  most 
painstaking  exploration  and  experiment,  there  have  been 
gfreat  gulfs  fixed  which  no  natural,  delegated  force  has  power 
to  pass.  Within  certain  lines  it  has  been  discovered  that 
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species  can  be  modified  into  varieties  through  climatic  or 
diatctic  influences  or  cross-breeding,  but  changes  thus  ef¬ 
fected  are  found  quite  unstable,  the  parental  types  reappear¬ 
ing  through  the  law  of  atavism  when  in  new  surroundings 
or  removed  from  the  culturing  care  of  man.  But,  however, 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop  absolutely  new,  distinct 
species  out  of  old  ones,  naturalists  encounter  in  the  law  of 
the  sterility  of  hybrids  an  uplifted  iron  hand,  and  hear  a 
stern  voice,  saying,  “Thus  far,  but  no  farther.”  That  voice 
they  are  rapidly  learning  to  recognize  as  the  commanding 
voice  of  God. 

The  origin  of  bodily  organs  is  another  of  nature's  many 
secrets  to  which  evolution  theories  furnish  no  key.  These 
organs  are  found  on  examination  to  be  contrivances  of  the 
most  complicated  character,  combining  often  into  a  single 
group  hundreds  of  closely  correlated  parts  so  nicely  adjusted, 
so  absolutely  interdependent  in  many  instances,  that  the 
absence  of  any  one  would  not  only  seriously  cripple  the 
others,  but  render  them  totally  inoperative,  hopelessly  de¬ 
feating  the  purpose  of  the  mechanism.  These  parts  being 
thus  unquestionably  complemental  one  to  the  other  and  in¬ 
capable  of  performing  any  useful  office  unless  combined, 
their  origin  and  present  combination  can  be  accounted  for 
only  as  a  projection  into  physical  fact  of  an  ideal  previousl) 
conceived  and  matured  by  some  organizing  mind.  It  seems 
absurd  to  suppo.se  that  each  part  could  have  been  originated 
independently,  without  any  reference  to  the  others,  and 
slowly  developed,  in  its  own  time  and  way,  out  of  some 
minute,  indefinite,  fortuitous  variations,  either  through  the 
influence  of  its  environment  or  through  .some  internal  blind 
force,  into  its  present  perfected  and  permanent  form,  and 
then  that  they'  all,  through  some  chance  circumstance, 
should  have  fallen  into  each  other’s  company,  and  have 
proved  so  exactly  suited  and  so  absolutely  essential  each  to 
each  as  to  become  at  last  thus  inseparably  associated  in 
close  corporate  work. 
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Exploring  parties  of  geologists,  naturalists,  and  anato¬ 
mists,  after  having  with  inexhaustible  patience,  with  trained 
powers  of  observation,  with  most  ingenious  instruments  of 
research,  ransacked  the  rock  record  of  earth’s  crust  down 
through  even  the  Silurian  strata  to  the  very  dawn  of  being, 
and  having  examined  the  present  occupants  of  every  conti¬ 
nent  and  sea,  now  testify  in  the  name  of  science  that  no¬ 
where  among  extinct  species  or  living  ones  have  there  come 
to  light  any  facts  proving  that  there  ever  were  any  such 
processes  as  evolutionists  so  boldly  announce  to  have  taken 
place  in  introducing  the  different  gradations  of  sentient  life 
on  this  planet. 

The  .same  is  true  of  the  many  curious  instances  of  mimic¬ 
ries  in  nature,  and  indeed  of  all  phenomena  of  correlated 
growth . 

Materialistic  expounders  of  the  universe  also  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted  on  every  side  by  the  ever  recurring  phe¬ 
nomena  of  instinct  and  are  at  their  wits’  end  to  account  for 
that  perfect  poise  and  mastery  of  body  exhibited  by  some 
animals  directly  after  birth,  for  that  accurate  intuitive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  perspective,  that  minute  familiarity  with  first  wit¬ 
nessed  scenes,  that  unrivalled  ingenuity  of  design  and  flaw¬ 
less  finish  in  mechanical  execution  of  works  performed  with¬ 
out  experience  or  a  guiding  model  or  the  aid  of  instruction, 
that  instantaneous  grasp  of  the  most  occult  principles  in 
natural  philosophy  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  chemical  and  vital  action,  and  especially  that  far  glance 
of  prophecy  on  the  accuracy  of  which  depend  the  lives  not 
only  of  individuals,  but  even  of  entire  species.  Theorists 
who  cling  to  a  naturalistic  explanation  denominate  instinct 
a  lapsed  intelligence,  affirming  that  it  is  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  past  generations  acquired  through  painful  and 
protracted  experience  and  handed  down  under  the  laws  of 
heredity  in  the  form  of  fixed  habits  and  of  constitutional 
mental  bent.  But  scientific  investigations  in  natural  history 
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have  brought  to  light  thousands  of  facts  to  which  such  an 
explanation  is  wholly  inapplicable,  which  fairly  laugh  these 
theorists  down. 

The  spider  that  builds  its  tiny  diving-bell,  anchors  it  with 
strong  cable  to  the  river  bottom,  and  distends  its  walls  with 
air  pressed  from  entangling  meshes  of  web  on  its  abdomen, 
and  then,  with  this,  its  royal  pavilion,  that  shines  through 
the  water  like  a  globe  of  woven  silver,  rears  with  watchful 
wisdom,  amid  seemingly  most  hostile  surroundings,  its  brood 
of  hungry  children,  is  one  out  of  a  vast  multitude  of  living 
witnesses  that  testify  to  a  direct  divine  informing  of  the 
mental  life  below  the  human,  the  impulsive  promptings  of 
instinct  being  followed  blindly  by  those  creatures  which 
stand  thus  in  imperative  need  of  its  guiding  wisdom.  As 
well  accredit  an  intelligent  self-conscious  purpose  to  those 
particles  of  matter  which,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  arrange 
themselves  with  such  promptness  and  precision  along  the 
lines  of  symmetry  which  form  the  faces  of  crystals  or  the 
exquisite  patterns  of  flowers,  as  to  ascribe  to  these  lower 
orders  of  sentient  being  the  knowledge,  the  invention,  and 
the  prescience  which  their  works  display. 

But  over  the  question  of  the  advent  and  distinctive  attri¬ 
butes  of  man  the  battle  of  the  schools  has  been  most  hotly 
contested,  calling  into  action  on  both  sides  every  reserved 
force  of  scholarship  and  mental  acumen,  as  the  issues  at 
stake  transcend  every  other,  involving  not  only  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  theistic  faith,  but  even  the  very  evidences  of  an  end¬ 
less  life. 

The  extensive  scientific  investigations  which  have  grown 
out  of  this  heated  controversy  have  brought  to  light  a  vast 
array  of  most  interesting  and  significant  facts  to  which  the 
extreme  evolutionist  and  the  equally  extreme  creationist  has 
each  gone  for  corroborative  proofs  of  their  theories,  and 
neither  of  them  gone  in  vain. 

Man  in  his  body,  in  his  instincts,  and  in  his  mental  traits. 
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bears  many  very  striking  resemblances  to  the  brute  tribes, 
suggesting  some  closer  tie  than  the  strict  creationist  is  yet 
ready  to  admit;  although  out  of  the  lines  of  affinity  with 
the  numerous  ape  and  lemuroid  species  that  are  by  scientists 
classed  with  man  in  the  sub-orders  of  primates,  there  could 
be  constructed,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  remarked, 
“only  a  net-work  and  not  a  ladder.”  There  have  also  been 
found  in  man  equally  marked  differences,  suggesting,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  in  effecting  the  changes  there  were  actively 
present  higher  forces  than  mechanical  or  chemical  or  even 
vital,  and  that  there  was  introduced,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
atom  and  the  egg,  an  absolutely  new  ingredient,  of  which 
there  was  no  germ  even,  anywhere  existing. 

In  man  we  miss  the  brute’s  great  teeth  and  claws,  we 
note  fewer  instincts,  a  lessened  speed,  a  weakened  muscle, 
a  blunted  sense,  a  back  laid  bare,  a  skin  left  tender;  diver¬ 
gencies  which  would  denote  marked  degeneracy  were  they 
not  most  strangely  accompanied  by  a  vastly  increased  mass 
and  multiplied  convolution  of  brain.  Here  appears  that 
same  deep  correlation  on  which  the  parts  of  a  bodily  organ 
are  built,  bearing  the  same  emphatic  testimony  to  the  prior 
existence,  the  personal  presence,  and  the  plastic  power  of 
some  intelligent,  organizing  will.  To  be  sure,  there  is  here 
no  change  in  the  material  ingredients.  Neither  is  there  any, 
when  out  of  the  soil  a  flower  unfolds  its  tinted  petals  and 
fills  the  air  with  its  fragrance;  but  as  the  soil,  the  moisture, 
and  the  sunlight  have  no  power  to  thus  combine  into  this 
marvel  of  grace  and  color  and  sweetness  until  the  directive 
force  of  some  buried  germ  thrills  them  with  its  talismanic 
touch,  so  neither  in  the  body  of  the  brute  nor  in  the  nature 
of  its  environment  dwells  there  any  power  known  to  science 
capable  of  producing  such  a  circle  of  complemental  changes, 
physical  and  vital,  as  mark  the  advent  of  man. 

Furthermore,  science  in  its  explorations  in  the  higher 
realm  of  thought  has  brought  to  light  a  class  of  phenom- 
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ena  so  entirely  novel  as  to  indicate  that  there  has  taken 
place  something  more  than  a  mere  modification  of  the  four 
forces,  mechanic,  atomic,  vital,  and  instinctive,  which  have 
been  successively  set  at  work  in  the  world,  that  an  abso¬ 
lutely  new  force  has  been  ushered  in,  a  force  possessing 
characteristics  so  fundamentally  different  from  all  others  that 
they  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  its  progenitors,  and  a 
force  not  only  of  a  uniqueness  so  complete  as  to  thus  pre¬ 
clude  any  suggestion  of  kinship,  but  of  a  uniqueness  so 
peculiar  that  it  becomes  a  travesty  on  scientific  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  explain  it  simply  as  an  unfolding  under  the  universal  ‘ 
law  of  evolution  of  another  one  of  the  hidden,  inherent 
properties  of  matter.  And  this  new  force,  known  as  a  self- 
conscious  and  a  responsibly  sovereign  egOy  is  apparently  the 
exclusive  inheritance  of  man,  is  his  distinctive  feature,  lifts 
him  completely  up  out  of  the  low  plane  of  brute  being. 

In  the  mental  life  below  the  human  there  are  semblances 
of  self-conscious,  deliberative  thought,  of  moral  discern¬ 
ment  and  of  responsible  free-will;  and  instances  of  this 
nature  are  so  many  and  so  striking  the  belief  is  preva¬ 
lent,  not  only  in  scientific  but  even  in  religious  circles,  that 
we  differ  from  the  brutes  only  in  having  a  clearer  thought, 
a  deeper  discernment,  a  wider  freedom;  but  there  are  now 
advanced  investigators  of  the  highest  attainments  and  of  inter¬ 
national  celebrity  who  believe  that  those  semblances  are 
wholly  delusive,  and  that  in  this  mysterious  pantomimic  life 
below  us  there  are  no  really  reliable  evidences  of  the  presence 
of  a  distinctive,  self-conscious  spiritual  force  constituting  true 
personality.  Animals  unquestionably  possess  in  common 
with  us  blind  instinct,  sensation,  direct  perception,  associ¬ 
ation  of  objects  and  ideas,  automatic  attention,  involuntary 
memory,  indeliberate  volition,  reproductive  imagination,  sym¬ 
pathetic  emotion  and  emotional  expression.  Nearly,  if  not 
quite  all  of  the  phenomena  of  their  thought-life  can  come 
through  the  exercise  of  just  these  low  forms  of  mentality 
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and  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  ever  get  beyond  the 
domain  of  the  senses,  that  they  have  any  abstract,  deliber¬ 
ative,  introspective  thought,  that  their  consciousness  ever 
reaches  up  into  consciousness  of  self.  Their  mental  states 
may  be,  and  probably  are  simply  passive;  their  memories 
and  imaginations  but  prolonging  and  multiplying  their 
sense-perception  through  laws  of  association  and  sugges¬ 
tion. 

It  is  true  there  are  some  few  phenomena  that  do  not  seem 
susceptible  of  this  explanation,  but  as  we  find  clearly  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  instinct  where  there  is  uniformly  noth¬ 
ing  but  blind  obedience  to  a  God-given  impulse,  acts  which 
to  ordinary  observers  show  deliberation,  design,  profound 
reasoning,  even  moral  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  we 
naturally  feel  warranted  in  assuming  that  these  occasional 
instances  met  with  apparently  outside  of  this  circle,  and 
indicating  that  animals  at  times  really  enter  within  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  at  least,  of  self-conscious  life,  are  delusive,  that  the 
real  mental  background  to  these  unvoiced  acts  may  after  all 
be  God’s,  and  not  theirs. 

The  belief  that  thus  with  the  advent  of  man  there  was 
introduced  an  entirely  new  force,  a  spiritual,  self-conscious, 
personal  entity,  seems  to  find  further  warrant  in  the  fact  that 
he  alone  has  ever  manifested  a  desire  or  shown  a  capacity 
for  progress,  intentionally  improving  on  the  past.  Did  ani¬ 
mals  really  have  souls  in  them,  did  they  possess  truly 
reflective  faculties  like  our  own,  the  developing  influences  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  that  have  one  by  one  rolled 
round  since  their  life  began,  would  have  wrought  in  them  an 
advancement  so  marked  that  their  mental  status  would  long 
since  have  been  placed  beyond  all  controversy. 

That  this  non-progressiveness  is  not  rightly  chargeable  to 
bodily  imperfections  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  wonder-work¬ 
ings  of  the  ant,  the  spider,  and  the  bee.  Apes  have  hands 
but  they  have  never  yet  built  a  fire  or  replenished  one,  or 
shaped  a  tool. 
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This  belief  finds  still  further  warrant  in  the  fact  that  with 
brutes  instinct  reigns;  with  man,  reason  ;  that  they  have 
their  thinking  done  for  them,  he  is  forced  to  do  his  himself; 
that  they  reach  perfection,  without  effort,  at  a  single  bound; 
he,  if  at  all,  only  after  repeated  and  disheartening  failure; 
that  with  them  the  final  purpose  seems  to  be  simply  to  con¬ 
serve  the  body,  with  him  to  improve  the  mind;  that  with 
them  the  supplying  of  physical  wants  brings  unbroken  peace, 
a  deep  content,  the  horizon  of  their  thought  shutting  closely 
down  about  the  now  and  the  near;  with  him  there  is  ever  a 
vague  unrest,  an  unsatisfied  longing,  an  indefinable  dread, 
angel-winged  expectancies. 

How  can  we  account  for  God’s  pouring  out  such  wealth 
of  inventive  thought  in  care  for  brutes’  bodies  and  showing 
not  the  least  concern,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  preserving 
and  developing  anything  nobler,  except  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  planted  in  them  no  germs  of  anything  nobler  to  be 
developed,  that  he  has  never  given  them  any  real,  personal 
self  to  be  conscious  of,  that  with  them  body  is  absolutely 
the  very  top  of  being  ? 

While  then  there  are  strong  suggestions,  if  not  positive 
evidences  in  nature  of  some  mysterious  relationship  between 
men  and  brutes,  that  relationship  is  certainly,  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  as  remote  as  that  existing  between  the 
flower  and  the  soil  out  of  which  it  springs.  The  dull  clod 
has  no  magic  gift  of  self-transfiguration  but  displays  merely 
a  capacity  for  a  passive  yielding  to  the  plastic  touch  of  some 
newly  arrived  vital  force,  when  out  of  its  well-nigh  shapeless, 
scentless,  colorless  dust  are  wrought  the  queenly  robes  and 
peerless  perfume  and  richly  crimson  blush  of  roses. 

The  investigations  of  science  bring  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  direct  action  of  the  Divine  will  still  closer  to  us,  even 
within  the  circle  of  our  own  individual  experiences.  Sir 
George  Mivart,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who  stands 
in  the  fore-front  of  science,  and  Professor  Rudolf  Schmid, 
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President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Schonthal,  Wur- 
temburg,  who  stands  in  the  fore-front  of  philosophy,  claim 
that  self-conscious  and  responsibly  free  spirits  must  be  new 
and  independent  existences  transcending  nature,  they  going 
so  far  as  to  state  outright  that  each  human  soul  is  the  result 
of  a  separate  creative  fiat  of  the  Almighty. 

We  might  enforce  this  their  position  by  remarking  that 
out  of  the  old  nothing  new  can  come  except  new  combina¬ 
tions,  and  the  soul  is  believed  to  be  an  absolutely  new  ele¬ 
ment  and  not  simply  a  new  form  of  an  old  one.  This  our 
self-consciousness  positively  affirms,  and  we  must  implicitly 
rely  on  its  testimony  or  our  whole  foundation  for  any  belief 
is  hopelessly  swept  away.  It  also  says  that  each  soul  is  an 
indivisible  unit,  that  there  cannot  be  transmitted  from  parent 
to  child  any  portion  of  the  ego.  Resemblances  may  be,  but 
nothing  of  the  child’s  spiritual  entity  has  been  or  can  be 
derived  from  his  progenitors.  Human  souls  are  God’s  di¬ 
rect  gift.  To  the  fashioning  of  each  one  he  has  given  his 
personal  attention.  It  is  only  its  fleshly  covering  and  its 
other  material  environment  he  has  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
secondary  causes. 

Facts  brought  to  light  by  modern  scientific  investigations 
and  closely  analyzed  by  modern  scientific  methods,  are  thus 
daily  diffusing  and  deepening  the  belief  among  the  candid 
and  thoughtful  that  the  progress  through  the  ages  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  amorphic  matter  to  a  peopled 
world,  has  been  something  more  than  a  methodic,  self-orig¬ 
inated  and  self-sustained  evolution  of  elements  held  hidden 
in  matter  from  all  eternity,  that  absolutely  new  forces  have 
from  time  to  time  been  introduced  from  without  through 
direct  creative  fiats  of  a  personal  will,  the  old  forces,  inside 
their  limitations  being,  as  the  work  progressed,  utilized,  when 
found  available,  simply  as  avenues  for  ushering  in  the  new. 

\^To  be  continued. ^ 
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ARTICLE  III . 

THE  DATA  AND  METHOD  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  H.  MERRELL,  D.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  RIPON  COLLEGE. 

m 

I.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  Philosophy  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  mind  is  viewed  with  distrust.  It  is  not  exactly  the  dis¬ 
mal  science,  as  Carlyle  esteemed  Political  Economy  to  be,  but 
rather  an  attempt,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  futile,  to 
construct  a  science  out  of  visions  in  the  air  or  phantasms  of 
the  brain.  This  is  declared  to  be  the  reason  why  Philosophy 
is  so  congenial  to  the  German  mind  ;  for  according  to  a  saying 
of  Richter’s,  “  to  the  English  belongs  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
to  the  French  of  the  land,  and  to  the  Germans  of  the  air.” 

And  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  popular  prejudice  and 
distrust.  The  contradictions  among  philosophers  themselves, 
the  mutually  exclusive  hypotheses  and  even  doctrines  that 
have  been  seriously  believed  and  defended,  the  antipodal 
extremes  that  have  been  concurrently  accepted  and  ex¬ 
pounded,- are  nothing  less  than  surprising.  Kant,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  Philosophy  cannot  transcend  experience,  supposed 
that  he  had  proved  a  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute  to  be 
impossible.  But  “four  Philosophies  of  the  Absolute,  each 
of  great  method  and  importance,  and  numbering  a  great 
crowd  of  disciples  in  its  day,  arose  within  forty  years”  from 
his  solerhn  declaration  of  impossibility.  And  these  four 
Philosophies  are  irreconcilable  with  one  another.  With 
Fichte  the  Absolute  is  the  Ego;  with  Schelling  it  is  the  unity 
of  the  Ego  and  Non-Ego;  with  Hegel  it  is  pure  Thought — 
thought  and  being  are  identical;  and  with  Schopenhauer  it  is 
Will.  At  the  foundation,  these  systems  are  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.  They  are  the  standing  illustration  of  great  quanti- 
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ties  of  this  German  thinking,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
mere  system-mongering,  in  which  magnificent  schemes  are 
woven  from  the  filmy  product  of  their  own  spinnerets,  in 
complacent  indifference  to  the  facts  of  being,  and  with  surpris¬ 
ing  incomprehensibility.  Hegel  is  said  to  have  declared 
when  on  his  dying  bed,  “  I  shall  leave  behind  me  in  all  Europe 
but  one  man  who  understands  my  philosophy,  and  he 
doesn’t.”  These  uncertainties  in  Philosophy  have  given  ec¬ 
centric  thinkers  their  opportunity,  and  their  following  has 
often  been  large  in  proportion  to  the  absurdity  of  their  pre¬ 
tensions.  Wilford  Hall  leads  clerical  sciolists  in  troops,  and 
theologians  with  twists  in  their  minds  are  on  that  account 
secure  of  admiration  from  materialistic  scientists. 

II.  Nevertheless,  to  philosophize  is  an  ordinance  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  intellect  so 
feeble  that  it  never  asks  the  question,  Why  ?  and  to  ask  why 
a  thing  is,  as  distinct  from  the  affirmation  that  it  is,  is  to 
heed  the  philosophic  impulse.  Aristotle  long  ago  remarked 
that  we  are  “compelled  to  philosophize,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Philosophy  itself  is  illusory  and  vain.”  “Scepticism,” 
says  Professor  Bowen,  “is  as  much  a  speculation  and  a  sys¬ 
tem,  as  dogmatism;  either  is  a  nullity,  if  it  does  not  rest  on 
a  philosophical  basis.”  These  higher  walks  of  knowledge 
cannot  be  monopolized  by  a  few  select  minds.  The  method 
of  induction,  the  great  intellectual  instrument  in  modern  scien¬ 
tific  progress,  was  in  the  world  long  before  Bacon  revealed 
the  possibilities  in  it  for  the  uses  of  research.  The  intellect¬ 
ual  process  in  that  form  of  knowledge  which  we  call  common- 
sense  is  now  known  to  be  nothing  other  than  induction,  more 
or  less  complete,  from  the  facts  of  common  life.  So  all  active 
minds  philosophize,  crudely  or  otherwise;  and  the  question 
is  not  with  us.  Shall  we  philosophize.^  but,  rather.  Shall  our 
philosophizing  be  scientific  and  sound  ? 

III.  The  fact  that  Philosophy  has  data  and  a  method,  a 
fact  denied  by  none,  implies  that  it  is  a  science.  And  if  it  is  a 
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science,  as  such  it  may  be  mastered  and  taught.  What  is 
science  but  knowledge  reduced  to  system  In  any  form  it 
begins  with  observation  of  its  data,  proceeds  through  precise 
definition  to  a  classified  arrangement,  through  a  deductive 
process  attempts  to  verify  its  conclusions,  and  by  some  form 
of  philosophy  seeks  to  account  for  all  the  facts  as  to  their 
origin  and  order.  To  all  of  these  conditions  Philosophy 
must  submit,  or  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  be  a  science  at  all. 
The  real  difficulty  in  mastering  Philosophy  is  found  at  the  verj' 
first  step.  The  faculty  by  which  we  observers  data  is  neither 
consciousness  nor  perception  by  the  senses.  For  all  forms  of 
physical  science  we  depend  on  the  senses,  alone  or  aided  by 
instruments  and  apparatus  in  the  observation  of  facts.  In 
Psychology  and  the  sciences  related  to  it  we  depend  pri¬ 
marily  on  consciousness,  the  knowledge  by  the  soul  of  its 
own  acts  and  states.  But  the  data  of  Philosophy  can  be 
reached  by  neither  of  these  faculties.  They  are  seen  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  intuitions  of  reason,  or  are  found  in  those  in¬ 
terpreted  indications  which  we  call  inductions.  We  find  here 
the  exact  reason  why  there  is  so  great  diversity  of  belief 
among  philosophers.  The  data  of  this  fundamental  science 
being  known  through  our  primary  intuitions  and  judgments, 
which  of  course  are  unerring,  we  should  expect  all  men  to 
be  agreed  as  to  them.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  We  have  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  point  in  the  science  of  Morals. 
We  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  wide  divergence  of  views 
among  thinkers  on  the  subject  of  theoretical  morals,  but  a 
very  general  agreement  as  to  practical  duty.  The  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  duty  or  the  foundation  of  obligation  is 
still  regarded  as  open.  Yet  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  of  Morals  are,  in  the  main,  affirmations  of  the 
reason,  and  it  would  seem  that  no  difference  of  judgment 
would  be  possible  concerning  them,  as  there  is  none  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  axioms  of  Mathematics.  But  the  analysis  re¬ 
quired  to  distinguish  clearly  these  fundamental  forms  of 
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knowledge  is  not  easy.  The  word  “right,”  or  its  equivalent, 
is  in  every  language  of  men,  even  the  rudest;  but  what  ex¬ 
actly  it  is  in  its  ground  significance  even  learned  men  are  not 
at  one  in  affirming.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of 
the  great  progress  of  Philosophy  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
modesty  would  seem  to  require  that  all  dogmatic  statement 
in  regard  to  it  should  be  avoided. 

IV.  The  relation  of  Philosophy  to  the  other  sciences  is  in¬ 
teresting,  and  quite  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
data  and  field. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  define  Philosophy  as  the  Science 
of  Sciences.  This  means  more  than  that  it  is  a  chief  science 
in  importance  and  rank;  it  means  rather  that  it  gives  the 
laws  which  are  fundamental  to  all  the  specific  forms  of 
science.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  first  principles,  and 
all  the  sciences  have  their  foundation  in  principles  which  are 
the  regulative  laws  of  their  procedure.  We  are  accustomed 
to  say  that  there  is  a  rational  element  in  all  knowledge. 
This  is  true,  and  this  rational  element  is  made  up  of  the 
principles  which  Philosophy  observes,  defines  and  verifies.  All 
forms  of  science,  therefore,  must  accept  Philosophy  as  their 
constant  voucher.  Without  a  sound  philosophical  basis 
they  lack  rationality.  But  since  Philosophy  itself  is  a 
science,  it  must  have  method  according  to  the  laws  of 
thinking,  and  therefore  is  subject  to  Logic  as  its  law¬ 
giver.  But  there  is  a  science  that  announces  what  it  is  to 
think,  and  whether  the  mind  does  actually  perceive  and  de¬ 
fine  principles,  and  what  is  their  authority  in  reason.  This 
is  Psychology,  and .  in  a  most  important  sense  both  Logic 
and  Philosophy  are  subject  to  it. 

V.  Coming  without  further  preliminary  statement  to  a 
consideration  of  the  data  of  Philosophy,  we  need,  first  of  all, 
to  say,  by  way  of  clearing  the  ground,  that  the  real  basis  of 
this  science  is  not  subjective.  “  It  is  not  the  knowing  of 
the  knower,  but  the  known  of  the  knower,  ”  that  engages 
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our  study.  Our  knowledge  is  not  subjective  except  in  the 
sense  in  which  all  knowledge  is  subjective.  All  knowledge 
is  in  the  mind  in  the  sense  that  only  the  mind  can  know ; 
nevertheless  all  knowledge  is  objective  with  reference  to 
the  knowing  mind,  and  implies  reality.  Philosophy,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  a  mere  method  of  knowledge,  but  is  the  mind’s 
recognition  of  certain  realities  which  may  be  called  the 
given  of  the  science.  Philosophy  has  real  material  with 
which  to  deal  as  certainly  as  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
though  the  method  of  knowing  that  material,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  entirely  easy. 

The  data  of  Philosophy  are  threefold: — 

I.  Being.  There  is  in  the  mind,  among  the  primary  pro¬ 
ducts  of  knowledge,  an  idea  of  being.  It  is  simple,  unde- 
finable,  and  one  of  the  first  and  most  certain  of  all  the 
products  of  the  mind’s  activity.  But  the  consideration  of 
this  idea  belongs  to  Psychology  rather  than  tp  Philosophy. 
The  reality  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  being  is  the  fact 
with  which  Philosophy  has  to  do.  It  assumes  not  only  that 
being  is,  but  also  that  we  may  know  what  it  is.  Not  that 
our  knowledge  of  what  it  is  is  exhaustive,  but  that  we 
know  what  it  is  in  its  fundamental  characteristics.  It  is  a 
common  assumption  that  we  do  not  know  being,  but  only 
the  attributes  or  manifestations  of  being.  If  this  were  so, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  fixed  starting-point  for  Philos¬ 
ophy,  and  universal  mind  would  be  embarked  upon  un¬ 
known  seas  of  speculation  upon  which  the  mariners  in  be¬ 
wildering  confusion  must  sail  nowhither  forevermore.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  if  we  do  not  know  what  being  is,  then  we 
do  not  know  that  it  is.  We  cannot  affirm  that  the  thing 
seeming  to  be  is  anything,  unless  we  know  what  it  is,  and 
certainly  must  then  be  limited  to  the  conscious  activities  of 
our  minds.  Kant,  for  example,  maintained  that  time  is 
merely  a  thought  in  the  mind,  and  the  same  of  space,  and 
that  there  is  no  objective  reality  corresponding  to  either. 
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In  which  case  the  philosophy  of  time  and  space  must  be 
simply  a  branch  of  Psychology.  We  know  what  being  is, 
and  also  that  it  fs  not  mere  thought ;  the  strictly  logical  out¬ 
come  of  any  form  of  philosophy  that  does  not  concede 
these  two  points  must  be  absolute  idealism,  if  not  universal 
scepticism.  “This  doctrine,  that  space  and  time  are  only 
forms  of  human  perception,”  says  Professor  Bowen,  “  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  thorough-going  system  of  scepti¬ 
cism  that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised.”  ^  Objective 
being  is,  and  it  is  revealed  to  our  intuition  in  its  attributes. 
What  spirit  is  and  what  matter  is,  we  know  immediately  in 
the  manifestations  of  each.  Reason  affirms  that  substance 
is  as  its  attributes,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  attributes  the 
mind  has  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  substance  is. 

2.  The  second  datum  of  Philosophy  is  manifestation. 
Under  manifestation  are  comprised  the  qualities  of  matter 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know  through  sense-perception 
and  the  phenomena  of  mind  known  through  consciousness. 
But  these  phenomena  are  studied  only  as  related  to  being 
and  as  revelations  of  it,  and  not  in  classes  by  themselves. 
When  thus  studied  by  themselves  as  related  to  classes  of 
objects,  they  constitute  the  bases  of  the  special  sciences. 
The  study  of  the  relations  of  classes  of  phenomena  to  each 
other  as  indicating  absoluteness  or  dependence  of  being  be¬ 
longs  to  Philosophy. 

3.  The  third  of  the  data  of  Philosophy  is  made  up  of 
the  necessary  and  universal  principles  which  underlie  and 
pervade  all  finite  being.  These  principles  are  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  the  mode  of  the  mind  in 
viewing  them.  Many  of  them  are  pure  intuitions,  known  by 
the  soul  because  of  its  rationality,  yet  objective  and  true 
apart  from  the  mind  that  knows  them.  The  principle  that 
every  event  must  have  a  cause  is  true  whether  there  is  any 
mind  to  know  it  or  not.  Other  of  these  truths  are  induc- 


^  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  178. 
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tions  of  principles  that  are  built  into  the  fabric  of  nature. 
Such  a  one  is  the  so-called  law  of  gravitation.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  are  the  peculiar  property  of  Philosophy,  “giving  it  its 
supremacy  and  authority  in  the  rank  of  knowledge,  and 
making  its  influence  universal  and  eternal,  and  its  power  su¬ 
preme.”  The  fact  that  these  principles  are  the  peculiar 
property  of  Philosophy  is  seen  from  the  nature  of  explana¬ 
tion.  To  explain  a  thing  is  to  answer  the  question  why  it 
is  so.  But  this  is  to  philosophize.  But  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  a  thing  is  so,  is  to  refer  it  to  its  true  principle. 
Philosophy  first  finds  the  true  principles,  and  then  brings 
the  facts  to  order  under  them.  In  this  -latter  process.  Phil¬ 
osophy  and  Science  overlap  each  other. 

VI.  Passing  from  the  data  to  the  method  of  Philosophy, 
several  particulars  must  be  noted  which  naturally  call  for 
more  extended  treatment  than  is  possible  in  a  brief  article. 

I.  Granting,  as  we  must,  that  Philosophy  shall  submit  to 
the  tests  of  all  science  ;  that  it  is  subject  to  Logic  as  its 
lawgiver,  like  the  rest,  we  must  begin  in  this  science,  as  in  all 
others,  at  the  point  of  the  knowledge  given,  or  data.  Exact 
observation  is  the  first  step  in  every  form  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge.  But  since  Philosophy  concerns  being,  phenomena, 
and  their  laws,  we  instantly  see  that  the  philosophic  method 
of  observation  or  gaining  knowledge  of  its  facts  must  differ 
from  that  of  the  special  sciences  ;  that  is,  its  method  is  psy¬ 
chologically  different.  The  most  general  statement  which  I 
wish  to  make  on  this  point  is,  that  the  facts  of  Philosophy 
are  cognized  by  reason  in  its  a  priori  acts,  or  by  that  process 
of  the  thought  activity  by  which  we  form  inductions.  The 
distinction  between  these  t\yo  forms  of  knowledge  is  clear, 
though  often  confused  in  psychological  thinking  ;  and,  when 
so  confused,  the  result  is  always  detrimental  to  philosophical 
accuracy.  Large  quantities  of  error  have  disfigured  systems 
of  Philosophy  because  the  functions  of  these  two  faculties 
have  not  been  distinctly  recognized,  and  the  products  of  each 
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properly  classified  and  trusted.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
we  take  the  standpoint  of  empiricism  with  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  the  philosophers  of  his  school.  Mr.  Mill  maintains 
the  doctrine  that  the  mind  knows,  not  being,  but  only  phe¬ 
nomena.  Mind,  according  to  him,  is  only  a  succession  of 
sensations  and  their  modifications,  and  what  we  call  matter 
is  but  the  per-enduring  but  unknowable  cause  of  sensations. 
Of  course,  on  this  supposition,  induction  is  the  only  method 
of  reaching  fundamental  truths.  We  seem  to  know  abso¬ 
lutely  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause,  but  really  the  law  is 
an  induction  from  the  order  of  sequences  which  we  have  ob¬ 
served  in  the  course  of  the  natural  world.  And  so  we  have 
no  absolute  knowledge.  The  corollary  that  all  knowledge  is 
relative  follows  necessarily  from  the  assumed  principle  that 
we  know  only  manifestation  and  not  being.  We  know 
nothing  absolutely,  and  two  into  two  make  five  in  some 
worlds.^  It  is  not  in  place  here  to  discuss  the  Cosmic  Philos¬ 
ophy,  but  only  to  show  that  an  unsound  psychological  method 
must  result  in  misleading  philosophical  assumptions.  The 
mind  has  certain  forms  of  knowledge  that  are  absolute,  and 
these  forms  are  a  most  important  part  of  what  we  call  phil¬ 
osophical  knowledge.  The  ideas  of  time,  space,  cause, 
identity,  and  many  more,  are  necessary  and  the  same  for  all 
intelligences,  and  are  immediately  seen  to  be  different  gener- 
ically  from  the  ideas  of  gravity,  affinity,  centripetence,  order, 
and  the  like.  The  truth  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  all  its  parts  is  absolute,  and  must  remain  true  whether 
the  intelligence  to  know  it  exists  or  not.  But  the  law  that 
material  bodies  attract  each  other  directly  as  their  mass  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance  from  each  other  is 
an  induction,  and  a  different  law  is  entirely  conceivable.  It 
seems  a  strange  fact  that  empirical  philosophers  fail  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  radical  difference  between  these  two  forms  of 
knowledge  ;  that  the  difference  is  of  such  sort  that  neither 
^  See  Mead’s  Supernatural  Revelation,  p.  405  et  seq. 
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can  be  changed  or  developed  into  the  other  ;  and,  hence, 
that  they  arc  products  of  faculties  of  mind  whose  activities 
differ  sui  generis. 

2.  A  second  law  of  method  is  that  of  objectivity  ;  the 
subjective  method  can  result  in  nothing  else  than  empty 
speculation.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  data  of  Phil- 
osophy  are  the  known  of  the  knower,  and  not  the  knowing 
of  the  knower.  What  we  mean  by  saying  that  philosoph¬ 
ical  method  must  be  objective  is,  that  the  truths  of 
being,  phenomena,  and  the  universal  and  necessary  principles 
of  being,  are  real  and  objective  to  the  mind.  They  are  what 
they  are  because  the  nature  of  things  is  what  it  is,  and  their 
nature,  order,  and  relations  determine  the  forms  of  activity 
by  which  they  are  known.  The  mind  cannot  impose  laws  on 
being,  but  being  can  impose  conditions  on  the  knowing  mind. 
The  subjective  method  of  Philosophy,  which  we  call  specula¬ 
tion,  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  history  of  thought, 
appearing  in  essentially  pure  form  in  Scholasticism.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Absolute  as  it  appears  in  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel,  is  the  full  grown  product  of  a  vicious  subjective 
method.  Speaking  of  Fichte’s  attempt  to  derive  the  uni¬ 
verse  from  the  “  self-positing  Ego,”  Professor  Bowen  says, 
“  Fichte  is  driven  to  the  usual  subterfuge  of  these  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  Absolute.  Unable  to  explain  the  creation  of 
a  real  universe  of  actual  beings  such  as  we  are,  he  resolves 
existence  itself  into  a  mere  dream,  and  all  finite  and  deter¬ 
mined  being  into  a  mere  shadow  of  the  Absolute.  The  Ego  is 
then  supposed  to  spin  an  imaginary  Non-Ego  out  of  its  own 
thought,  a  still  dimmer  reflection  of  its  own  shadowy  exist¬ 
ence,  and  against  this  unreal  background,  becomes  itself  the 
poor  spectre  of  determinate  and  individual  being.  These 
system-mongers  succeed  in  explaining  the  process,  only 
through  denying  the  fact,  of  creation.”  ^  The  story  is  told  of 
Fichte  informing  his  class  that,  in  the  next  lecture,  he  should 
1  Modern  Philosophy,  p.  331. 
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show  how  the  Ego  creates  God.  Professor  Bowen  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  belief  that  these  subjective  “system- 
mongers”  in  a  large  number  of  cases  do  not  believe  their 
own  systems.  They  seem  to  be  wrought  out  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  whether  there  may  chance  to  be  any 
possibilities  in  them,  and,  if  so,  what. 

3.  It  is  evident,  further,  that  the  true  method  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  must  take  cognizance  of  all  its  data,  or  given.  This 
must  comprise  all  of  being,  infinite  and  finite,  spiritual  and 
material,  with  their  manifestations  and  their  fundamental 
laws.  If  we  select  any  system  of  pantheism,  we  shall  find 
that  it  violates  this  canon  of  philosophic  method.  Spinoza’s 
pantheism,  for  example,  indentifies  God  with  the  sum  of 
being.  All  substance  is  in  him,  and  beyond  him  nothing  is. 
All  manifestation  is  a  blind  out-working  of  necessities  in  his 
own  nature.  “The  error  of  his  system  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  his  datum  is  both  incomplete  and  unreal.  There  is 
other  being  besides  God;  and  Spinoza’s  God  is  not  the  true 
God.  It  is  an  absolute  substance  with  the  contradictory 
attributes  of  spirit  and  matter,  or  of  thought  and  extension, 
without  will,  without  personality,  and  ever  developing  into 
the  universe  of  phenomena.”^  He  assumed  an  absolute  and 
false  unity,  and  ignored  all  being  save  the  poor  fiction  of  his 
own  mind. 

Here,  also,  we  find  the  fundamental  defect  in  that  general 
form  of  Philosophy  known  as  the  Cosmic,  or  as  Empiricism, 
and  sometimes  as  Agnosticism.  It  does  not  absolutely  deny 
the  being  of  God,  but  it  denies  the  possibility  of  our  know¬ 
ing  anything  about  him.  So  far  as  scientific  knowledge  is 
concerned,  it  were  as  well,  if  he  were  not.  The  most  im¬ 
mensely  important  part  of  the  true  data  of  Philosophy  is 
treated  as  non-existent.  It  is  a  futile  attempt  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  “  in  terms  of  the  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  matter  and  motion.”  The  essence  of  things  is  abso- 

*  Unpublished  paper  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Matson. 
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lutely  transcendent,  and  all  we  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  world.  It  is  a  thing 
of  course,  that,  if  the  being  of  a  personal  God  is  denied, 
multitudes  of  principles  accounted  primary,  and  hence  phil¬ 
osophical,  must  go  with  the  denial.  Design  and  final  causes 
are  inconceivable  on  any  other  assumption  than  that  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  First  Cause.  The  agnostic  must  accept  a  field  of  prin¬ 
ciples  very  much  circumscribed. 

4.  A  fourth  law  of  philosophic  method  requires  that  we 
distinguish  being  as  to  its  kinds.  This  involves  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  differences  siii  generis  exist  as  a  truth  of  being. 
These  differences  are  radically  two  : — 

(i)  Mind  and  matter.  This  discrimination  assumes  that 
matter  as  to  its  fundamental  qualities  is  known,  and  that  it 
is  known  to  be  of  such  sort  that  it  cannot  by  any  possible 
modification  become  mind  or  spirit.  It  also  assumes  that 
mind  is  known  as  to  its  fundamental  nature,  and  that  it  can¬ 
not  by  any  modification  become  matter.  This  is  the  truth 
of  being  as  opposed  to  both  idealistic  and  materialistic  pan¬ 
theism.  The  philosophic  tendency  to  some  form  of  monism, 
that  is,  the  reduction  of  all  being  to  one  absolute  substance 
and  the  including  of  everything  in  it,  is  as  long  as  the  history 
of  thought.  Dualism  is  held  to  be  absurd  ;  and  in  the  form 
that  implies  two  absolutes, — two  infinities  that  are  self-exist¬ 
ent  and  independent, — it  is.  But  it  would  seem  true  that,  if 
we  may  not  distinguish  matter  from  mind  as  different  in  kind, 
and  also  that  the  material  universe  is  not  God  or  a  part  of 
God,  then  we  may  not  trust  the  intuitions  of  the  mind  in  any 
form  of  knowledge.  The  brilliant  and  now  famous  passage 
in  Tyndall’s  “Fragments  of  Science”  suggests  the  absurdity 
of  neglecting  the  discrimination  now  under  consideration. 
Speaking  of  the  hypothesis  of  natural  or  materialistic  Evo¬ 
lution,  he  says  :  “Strip  it  naked,  and  you  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  notion  that  not  alone  the  more  ignoble  forms  of 
animalcular  or  animal  life,  not  alone  the  noble  forms  of  the 
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horse  and  the  Hon,  not  alone  the  exquisite  and  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  the  human  mind  itsel  , 
emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  their  phenomena,  were  once  la¬ 
tent  in  fiery  cloud.  Surely  the  mere  statement  of  such  a 
notion  is  more  than  refutation.  But  the  hypothesis  would 
probably  go  even  further  than  this.  Many  who  hold  it 
would  probably  assent  to  the  position,  that  at  the  present 
moment  all  our  philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  and  all  our  art, 
Plato,  Shakespeare,  Newton,  and  Raphael,  are  potential  in 
the  fires  of  the  sun.”  After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to 
meet  in  the  same  lecture  the  statement,  that  “  those  who 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  Evolution”  (meaning,  as  the  connec¬ 
tion  shows,  natural  or  materialistic  Evolution)  “are  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  data ;  and  they 
yield  no  more  to  it  than  provisional  assent.”  Surely  enough 
they  do  not ;  for  it  is  a  bold  philosopher  that  affirms  the 
impossibility  of  trusting  our  natural  intuition  in  the  affirma¬ 
tion  that  matter  and  spirit  are  not  identical,  that  each  has 
being,  and  that  neither  can  be  reduced  to  the  other. 

A  surprising  disregard  of  the  law  we  are  now  considering 
appears  in  an  article  recently  published  in  The  Forum 
(April,  1890),  written  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  The  title  of 
the  article  is  “No  Theology  or  New  Theology.”  The  au¬ 
thor,  after  criticising  the  no-theology  positions  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  cosmic  philosophers  in  general,  proceeds  to 
give  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  new-theol- 
ogy  movement.  This  he  finds  in  philosophical  monism  as 
opposed  to  the  dualism  implied  in  the  phrases  “  science  and 
religion,”  “nature  and  supernatural,”  “order  of  nature  and 
miracles,”  “reason  and  faith,”  “this  and  the  other  world,” 
“ matter  and  spirit,”  “human  and  divine.”  “This  dualism 
is  abhorrent  to  philosophy,”  exclaims  Dr.  Abbott.  In  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  relation  of  this  monism  to  the  science  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  Dr.  Abbott  gives  us  another  interesting  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  true  science  can  never  be  founded  on.  unsound 
VOL.  XLVIII.  NO.  190. 
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philosophical  principles.  Among  the  principia  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  system,  if  indeed  it  is  proper  to  say  he  has  a  theolog¬ 
ical  system,  are  such  affirmations  as  these:  “God  and 

nature  are  not  dual . God  is  immanent  in  nature  as 

the  soul  is  in  the  body . There  is  no  such  thing  as  na¬ 

ture  and  the  supernatural  ....  for  everything  natural  is 
the  supernatural,  and  the  supernatural  is  everything  natural.” 
The  doctrine  of  God’s  transcendence  cannot  possibly  be 
made  to  stand  in  rational  coincidence  with  these  words.  The 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  has  the  same  pseudo-monistic 
bias.  Christ  is  not  God  and  man;  but  the  incarnation 
is  “God  in  man  ....  and  is  not  an  isolated  fact;  it  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  progressive.”  Christ  is  the  “divine  spirit  filling 
a  human  life  with  its  presence  and  power,  so  that  his  life  is 
a  perfect  type  of  what  God  means  human  character  and  life 
to  be” — the  ordinary  Unitarian  view,  though  better  expressed 
by  other  Unitarian  writers.  In  logical  consistency.  Dr. 
Abbott  should  either  accept  some  form  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Absolute,  or  else  Pantheism  in  either  its  materialistic  or 
idealistic  form.  It  is  refreshing  to  set  over  against  such 
writing  as  that  of  the  Forum  article  some  words  by  Dr. 
Delitzsch  recently  published  in  The  London  Expositor.  In 
an  article  entitled  “  The  deep  Gulf  between  the  Old  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  the  New,”  he  says:  “  The  restricting  of  God  to  the 
course  of  nature  has  two  results:  First,  it  denies  to  all 
prayer  any  effect  on  external  events;  second,  it  weakens  faith 
in  the  Easter  message.”  And  in  the  same  article  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  emphatic  statement  of  the  fact  that  Philosophy  must 
distinguish  being  as  to  its  kinds:  “Since,  however,  things 
which  have  their  common  origin  in  God  maybe  in  themselves 
dualistically  severed  and  in  principle  distinct,  the  monistic 
tendency  oversteps  the  line  drawn  for  it  when  it  reduces  an¬ 
titheses  that  defy  unification  to  different  sides  or  degrees  of 
an  imagined  unity.  Thus  God  and  the  world  are  antitheses 
which  must  stand;  he  that  annuls  the  opposition  asserts 
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cither  that  there  is  no  world  different  from  God,  or  that  there 
is  no  God  different  from  the  world.  Spirit  and  body  are 
antitheses  which  must  likewise  remain  unreduced,  otherwise 
spirit  is  identified  with  matter  itself,  developed  from  below 
upwards  to  self-consciousness.  Man  is  a  duality  of  spirit 
and  body,  and  whoever  annuls  this  dualism  of  the  human 
substance  places  man  on  a  level  with  the  highly  developed 
beast.” 

(2)  The  second  of  the  differences  in  the  distinguishing  of 
being  as  to  kind  is  indicated  by  the  words  infinite  and  finite, 
absolute  and  relative,  self-existent  and  dependent.  We  find 
here  the  truth  of  being  opposed  to  both  atheism  and  pan¬ 
theism,  especially  in  their  monistic  extremes.  A  true  Phi¬ 
losophy  will  recognize  in  finite  being  not  only  two  kinds, 
mind  and  matter,  but  also  that  this  being  is  relative  and  de¬ 
pendent.  Finite  being  may  stand  for  the  not-being  of  the 
Eleatic  philosophers,  for  its  being  is  on  account  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  self-existent  being,  that  is,  God.  “In  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.”  It  follows  from  this  that 
we  cannot  pass  from  relative  to  self-existent  being  by  simply 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  relative.  To  increase  the 
quantity  of  relative  being  is  but  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
dependence.  If  we  could  conceive  of  the  universe  as  in¬ 
creased  to  infinity,  we  could  not,  if  we  thought  aright,  also 
conceive  of  it  as  self-existent.  Here  again  Dr.  Abbott’s 
philosophy  is  seen  to  be  unsound,  for  it  fails  at  this  point  to 
distinguish  between  things  that  differ  per  se.  Man  he  de¬ 
clares  to  be  divine,  and  he  says  in  express  terms  that  the 
“difference  between  God  and  man,  that  is,  the  ideal  man,  is 
quantitive,  not  qualitative.”  The  statement  seems  appal¬ 
ling,  and  would  be  accounted  so,  if  similar  ones  had  not 
come  to  be  the  fashion.  When  such  a  belief  gets  firm  hold 
of  the  general  understanding,  worship  will  have  become  a 
man-originated  sentiment,  to  be  itself  supplanted  in  due 
course  by  disgust  and  despair. 
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If  vve  pass  from  the  relative  and  dependent  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  and  self-existent,  and  make  it  the  standpoint  of  our 
thought,  vve  see  that  the  absolute,  because  of  its  kind  and 
nature,  must  impose  its  law  upon  all  finite  mind.  The  or¬ 
dinary  forms  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute  start  from  a 
subjective  idea,  and  proceed  to  exhibit  the  necessities  in  the 
idea.  The  true  method  requires  that  we  start  from  the  ab¬ 
solute  Being  and  yield  to  the  laws  and  necessities  in  that  Be¬ 
ing.  We  live  under  the  constraints  of  being,  not  under  those 
of  an  idea.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Spinoza  in  respect  to 
this  absolute  Being  is,  omuis  deterniinatio  est  negatio ;  that  is, 
if  we  attempt  to  affirm  anything  of  the  absolute  positively, 
we  take  away  from  its  infinity.  In  this  view  the  law  for  us 
can  never  be  an  ordinance  of  the  Infinite.  Modern  Agnosti¬ 
cism  makes  the  same  objection  to  affirming  personality  of 
God.  It  holds  that  the  Absolute  must  be,  as  the  notion  re¬ 
quires,  independent  of  all  relations,  rather  than,  as  the  facts 
of  being  require,  independent  of  all  necessary  and  depend¬ 
ent  relations.  It  is  not  against  the  real  absoluteness  of  God 
that  he  has  relations  to  the  universe 'which  he  has  created. 
And  it  is  unnecessary  to  annihilate  the  universe  by  our  phi¬ 
losophy,  lest  its  existence  should  imply  that  the  Absolute 
become  something  less  than  absolute.  The  present  point  has 
illustration  in  a  pleasant  story  told  of  a  little  child  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mead.^  A  little  child  once  asked  his  mother,  “  Does 
God  know  everything.?”  “Yes,  certainly,”  she  replied. 
“No,”  was  the  retort,  “there  is  one  thing  he  does  not  know; 
he  does  not  know  what  ‘gookie’  means.”  “This  gookie,” 
comments  the  professor,  “which  the  child  had  invented  as 
meaning  nothing,  may  not  inaptly-  be  likened  to  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  Relative,  being  about  equally  shadowy  and  unmean¬ 
ing;  and  setting  the  Relative  and  the  Non-Relative  over 
against  each  other,  within  the  philosophical  subtleties  that 
are  connected  with  the  process,  is  about  as  instructive  as  it 

^  Supernatural  Revelation,  p.  416. 
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would  be  to  discourse  about  the  ‘gookie’  and  the  ‘non- 
gookie.’  ” 

5.  Another  law  of  method  requires  that  the  order  of 
being  shall  be  faithfully  regarded.  It  is  needless  to  stop  to 
prove  that  the  order  of  being,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
must  be  God,  man,  and  the  material  universe.  Man  is  more 
than  the  world  and  above  it,  and  God  is  over  all.  Philos¬ 
ophy  should,  therefore,  be  a  movement  of  mind  from  God  to 
finite  being.  For  a  similar  reason,  also,  the  movement  of 
mind  should  be  from  Philosophy  to  Science  rather  than  from 
Science  to  Philosophy.  This  must  be  true,  if  Philosophy 
supplies  the  regulative  laws  of  all  scientific  procedure.  We 
may  proceed  from  Science  to  Philosophy  only  as  we  seek  to 
find  for  our  science  a  rational  explanation.  If  we  make 
Science  the  voucher  for  knowledge,  we  proceed  as  we 
should,  if  we  made  the  world  the  arbiter  of  the  laws  of  God. 
The  only  sense  in  which  it  is  proper  to  pass  from  the  world 
to  God  is,  that  we  may  properly  endeavor  to  discover  what 
God  is  in  the  revelation  which  he  has  made  of  himself  in  the 
works  of  his  hands.  But  in  that  study  we  are  constantly  to 
assume  that  when  God  and  his  law  are  seen,  we  are  to  bow 
instantly  to  the  divine  authority. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  laws  of  spirit  are  to  be 
put  before  the  laws  of  matter.  The  very  constitution  of  man 
indicates  as  much.  It  is  against  the  philosophical  order  of 
being  to  assume  that  matter  is  the  cause  of  mind ;  not 
so  to  assume  that  mind  or  spirit  is  the  cause  of  matter.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  idealistic  Pantheism  has  always  been 
thought  to  be  more  harmonious  with  reason  than  Pantheism 
in  its  materialistic  forms.  If  the  ordinary  theistic  view  of 
the  being  of  God  be  accepted,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  assumption  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  material 
universe,  and  of  man  as  the  head  of  the  world. 

The  philosophical  method  of  materialistic  Evolution  vio¬ 
lates  the  canon  of  method  we  are  now  considering.  Being, 
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in  its  most  immensely  significant  part  and  portion,  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  Unknowable  ;  and  not  only  must  we  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  God  to  the  world  in  the  trend  of  our  thought,  but 
it  is  an  impropriety  to  assume  that  we,  as  philosophers,  have 
any  concern  with  God  at  all.  We  are  to  get  our  bearings 
on  this  great  sea,  not  from  the  heavens  above  us,  but  from  at¬ 
tention  to  the  things  of  the  world — from  a  diligent  scrutiny 
of  the  small  end  of  things.  Possibly  we  all  in  some  sense 
accept  a  development  hypothesis,  if  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
Development  Hypothesis.  We  need  not  be  disturbed,  if  at 
length  it  shall  be  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  God 
wrought  progressively  through  millions  of  years  according  to 
the  methods  in  general  assumed  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Development  Hypothesis  to  reach  a  body  suitable  for  the 
habitancy  of  the  soul  of  man.  If  that  shall  be  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  we  shall  have  one  more  proof,  and  that  of  the  highest 
order,  of  the  transcendent  value  of  man.  But  no  philosophy 
of  evolution  can  ultimately  stand  that  involves  the  view  of 
God  accepted  by  either  Agnosticism  or  Deism. 

When  materialistic  Evolution  disregards,  as  it  uniformly 
does,  the  true  order  of  being,  it  also  violates  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  that  every  cause  must  be  adequate  to  its  effect. 
A  very  great  matter  cannot  come  out  of  one  insignificantly 
little.  Dr.  Chadbourne  in  his  work  on  “  Natural  Theology  ’’ 
has  pointed  out  this  materialistic  infirmity  as  follows  :  “  It 

is  not  readily  seen  how  a  force  manifesting  itself  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  forces,  and  yet  only  as  it  makes  them  sub¬ 
servient,  can  be  developed  from  those  forces.”  Sure  enough  ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  effect  would  appear  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  cause.  President  Hopkins,  in  his  “  Outline  Study  of 
Man,”  presents  a  scheme  that  definitely  recognizes  the  true 
orders  of  finite  being,  and  the  principle  of  their  differentia¬ 
tion.  He  gives  the  following  tabulation  of  forces  and  pro¬ 
ducts  from  lowest  to  highest :  “(Gravitation,  cohesion,  chem¬ 
ical  affinity,  vegetable  life,  animal  life,  man.  .  .  .  Everything 
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is  carried  up,  and  then  something  is  added — it  is  not  de¬ 
veloped  from  what  is  below  or  caused  by  it — but  added  to 
it  till  we  reach  man  at  the  top.  Man  is  there  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  everything  that  is  below  him,  and  something  more, 
that  something  being  that  which  makes  him  man.”  Here 
we  have  progress,  and,  if  one  please,  development;  but  the 
progress  in  the  matter  has  an  adequate  cause  in  a  free  and 
intelligent  power  that  is  transcendent  above  the  matter 
while  it  works  inside  of  it.  Neither  is  this  the  “carpenter 
theory,”  as  commonly  announced  by  way  of  reproach;  for 
the  Theistic  philosophy  assumes  that  the  transcendent  Being 
is  also  immanent,  and  works  from  within  outward. 

6.  A  sixth  canon  of  method  requires  that  every  fact  shall 
be  explained  by  the  reference  of  it  to  the  law  to  which  it  is 
truly  and  naturally  related.  We  explain  the  tides  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  movements  of  the  moon,  but  more  ulteriorly  to 
the  principle  of  gravitation.  It  would  be  unsound  to  explain 
them  by  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  unless  we  could  show 
that  gravity  is  caused  by  chemical  affinity.  We  account  for 
the  cold  north  winds  of  April  by  the  snow  of  the  northern 
forests;  but  we  wish,  before  we  are  satisfied,  to  know  the 
laws  by  which  we  may  determine  the  distribution  of  heat 
and  moisture  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Sound  philosophy 
pushes  us  back  to  the  principles  that  lie  concealed  in  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  An  unsound  philosophical  method 
explains  the  facts  of  reminiscence  by  certain  movements  of 
particles  or  fibres  of  the  brain.  The  explanation  is  against 
the  revealed  facts  of  consciousness,  and  it  also  disregards  the 
natural  order,  the  necessary  relations,  and  the  principal  laws 
of  spirit  and  matter.  Equally  unsound  is  the  explanation 
of  religion  by  the  feeling  of  dependence,  or  of' conscience  by 
the  principle  of  fear.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  is  really  explained,  if  the 
principle  underlying  is  missed.  The  explanation  of  the 
changes  in  weather  by  the  forms  of  the  crescent  moon  is  at 
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length  abandoned,  and  the  spirit  of  such  explanation  now 
appears  almost  nowhere  else  than  in  materialistic  and  agnos¬ 
tic  philosophy. 

VII.  If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ex¬ 
hibit  in  outline  the  principles  of  the  Theistic  philosophy, 
and  to  show  how  completely  in  its  data  and  method  it  satis¬ 
fies  the  conditions  of  true  Philosophy.  But  without  partic¬ 
ular  statement  I  deem  it  safe  to  say,  that  the  best  thinking 
of  the  world  is  bringing  us  to  the  sure  conclusion  that  The¬ 
ism  is  to  be  the  triumphant  Final  Philosophy. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE 
DOGMATIC  SYSTEM  TAUGHT  IN  THE  CON¬ 
GREGATIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY  THE  REV.  FRANK  H.  FOSTER,  PH.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY, 
OBERLIN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  opening  of  the  late  civil  war  in 
the  United  States  the  Congregational  churches  East  and 
West  were  as  heartily  united  in  the  acceptance  of  that  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  doctrine  known  as  New  School  Calvinism,  or 
technically  New  England  Theolog>%  as  any  body  of  free 
churches  in  the  world  ever  were.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor 
had  just  passed  away.  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park  was  at 
the  height  of  his  influence.  The  struggles  of  the  past  with 
encroaching  error  and  with  bad  systems  of  administration 
were  finished,  and  the  churches  were  ready  to  enter  upon 
new  fields  with  mutual  confidence  and  with  common  cour¬ 
age. 

But  this  degree  of  union  was  the  outcome  of  a  troubled 
history.  Scarcely  were  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  upon  the  soil 
of  the  new,  world  when  disintegrating  forces  began  to  oper¬ 
ate  among  them.  When  a  century  had  passed,  an  Armini- 
anism  had  crept  in  among  them  which  called  forth  the  earn¬ 
est  opposition  of  the  great  founder  of  the  distinctive  New 
England  Theology,  Jonathan  Edwards.  It  was  a  thorough¬ 
ly  rationalistic  Arminianism,  born  of  the  age  when  Deism 
was  rife,  and  adopted  in  America  by  churches  in  which  vital 
and  biblical  piety  had  faded  away.  It  was  natural  that  it 
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should  be  met  by  methods  somewhat  akin  to  those  which 
were  employed  to  sustain  it,  for  in  reasoning  with  an  oppo¬ 
nent,  it  is  necessary  to  occupy  to  some  extent  common 
ground  with  him  ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  reply  was 
largely  rational,  and  produced  the  impression  upon  posterity 
of  one  entirely  so.  It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  the  most  ethereal  of  all  New  England  theo¬ 
logians,  the  most  profound  in  his  spiritual  experiences,  and 
the  author  of  a  great  spiritual  treatise,  that  upon  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Affections,  should  be  famous  chiefly  for  writings  in 
which  the  logical  element  is  predominant,  his  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  his  Original  Sin,  and  his  Nature  of  Virtue.  But 
the  weapons  with  which  he  fought  his  actual  battles  were 
believed  to  have  the  virtue  of  the  victor  in  them,  and  his 
successors  could  but  imitate  his  example.  Their  tendencies 
and  training  led  to  this,  and  when  a  new  struggle  came, 
again  the  nature  of  the  contest  thrust  upon  them  favored 
the  development  of  a  purely  rational  style  of  argument. 
The  Unitarians  had  no  Scripture  to  stand  upon,  and  the  real 
reason  of  their  resistance  to  orthodoxy  had  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  rational  misconceptions,  and  answered  by  rational 
considerations.  And  thus,  though  the  Bible  was  never  laid 
aside,  nor  consciously  subordinated,  the  strength  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  argument  lay  in  the  ratiocination,  and  the  tone 
of  the  developing  theology  was  decidedly  a  rationalistic  one. 
And  when  the  result  was  reached,  and  there  was  what  might 
be  called  a  “system”  of  New  England  Theology,  it  still 
bore  that  rationalizing  characteristic. 

The  homogeneousness  of  the  result  arose  from  still  an¬ 
other  feature,  from  the  comparatively  limited  area  occupied 
by  these  contests,  and  its  almost  perfect  seclusion  from 
the  influences  of  the  world  at  large.  The  original  theologi¬ 
cal  material  of  the  fathers  was  Calvinism,  as  taught  at 
Westminster  and  Dort.  The  reply  was  made  to  the  various 
attacks  upon  this  system  by  men  who  drew  their  materials 
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from  the  old  sources.  They  were  men  of  wide  reading,  but 
that  reading  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Calvinistic  writers. 
They  modified  here  and  there,  as  they  were  convinced  at 
minor  points  by  their  opponents,  as  was  often  the  case,  or 
as  their  own  common  sense  and  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  compelled  them;  but  no  really  new  and  fresh  element 
wafted  from  some  region  more  highly  favored  than  their  own, 
ever  reached  them.  Scotland  contributed  a  little  help,  but 
Scotland  was  a  second  Calvinistic  New  England.  And  thus, 
in  particular,  no  new  influences  came  to  preserve  what  was 
falling  into  oblivion  in  the  school  as  it  was  constituted,  the 
more  spiritual  conceptions  and  arguments  which  the  earliest 
Reformation  theology  had  had  and  which  still  played  a 
large  part  in  the  definitions  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

Looking,  now,  at  this  perfected  New  England  system,  as  it 
emerged  about  the  year  i860,  the  historical  critic  must 
admit,  I  think,  that  certain  great  gains  had  been  achieved. 
The  long  and  intense  study  which  had  been  given  to  the 
will  from  Edwards  to  Taylor,  had  produced  modifications  in 
psychology  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  will,  which  are  a  per¬ 
manent  gain  to  philosophic  and  theologic  science.  So  the 
practical  outcome  of  these  abstruser  discussions,  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  conversion  and  in  the  strenuous,  pungent,  and  effect¬ 
ive  revival  preaching  characteristic  of  the  New  England 
pulpits,  was  of  great  value,  and  so  adapted  to  American 
needs  as  to  have  become  now  almost  universal  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Some  excrescences  produced  by  the  excessive  scholasti¬ 
cism  of  the  Calvinistic  system  makers  were  removed.  And 
some  mysteries,  which  had  received  pretended  solutions  were 
permitted  to  fall  back  into  their  true  realm.  This  positive 
service  is  not  yet  complete,  and  New  England  theology  has 
something  at  this  day  still  to  do.  The  theory  of  the  nature 
of  virtue  propounded  by  Edwards,  was  undeveloped  and  un¬ 
applied  by  him,  and  has  largely  remained  unapplied  to  the 
system  to  this  day.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  partic-. 
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ularly,  needs  restatement  in  its  light.  ^  These  permanent 
gains  made  by  the  system,  and  these  undeveloped  truths 
presented  by  it,  should  come  down  into  the  theology  of  to¬ 
day  as  precious  possessions,  or  as  problems  having  a  pecu¬ 
liar  demand  upon  and  interest  for  our  constructive  theolo¬ 
gians. 

But  the  same  historical  critic  will  perceive  certain  defects  in 
New  England  theology.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  un- 
churchly  and  unhistorical  in  its  tone.  Congregationalists 
have  had  little  sense  of  membership  in  the  great,  universal 
Christian  church,  little  perception  of  the  fact  that  the  church 
is  a  positive  divine  institution,  possessing  authority  from 
Christ  to  proclaim  the  everlasting  truth,  and  have  laid  little 
weight  upon  the  teachings  of  the  history  of  the  church  as 
the  record  of  the  experience  of  a  progressive  society  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  tone  of  teaching  and 
preaching  has  been,  as  above  said,  rationalistic,  as  if  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  as  well  have  begun  in  the  current  year  as  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  as  if  the  preacher  stood  simply 
upon  the  basis  of  the  reasons  he  was  able  to  render  in  his 
own  individual  person  for  what  he  had  to  say,  as  if  the  appeal 
were  in  every  case,  without  further  ado,  directly  to  the  reason 
of  the  hearer  now  and  here.  And  the  theology  has  also 
been  unbiblical  in  that  it  has  exalted  Natural  Theology  to  a 
position  which  it  cannot  occupy,  by  incorporating  in  it  ele¬ 
ments  derived  from  revealed  religion  without  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  their  source. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  condition  of  Congregational 
theology  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war.  At  its  close  a 
new  era  came  in,  an  era  in  which  we  are  now  living,  and  amid 
the  drift  and  confusion  of  which  we  find  ourselves  sometimes 
in  sad  bewilderment.  The  past  thirty  years  have  been  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  development 
in  material  science  and  the  application  of  this  science  to  the 
1  See  an  attempt  by  the  present  writer,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1891,  p.  104. 
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provision  for  the  material  wants  of  man.  A  new  material¬ 
istic  philosophy  has  also  arisen,  associated  with  the  names  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Spencer,  and  has  done  the  double  work 
of  compelling  a  remodelling  of  some  of  the  standard  argu¬ 
ments  of  systematic  theology,  and  of  furnishing  novel  and 
perplexing  further  problems  to  apologetics.  New  branches 
of  metaphysical  and  psychologic  science  have  also  arisen. 
All  this  has  been  going  on  in  the  English  world,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  in  our  theological  thinking  has  been  immediately  felt. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  begun  really  to  feel  the 
effects  of  German  theological  research  and  speculation.  Al¬ 
though  Professor  Stuart  did  much  to  introduce  German 
learning  into  the  country,  it  had  little  real  influence  upon  our 
thinking  till  the  present,  new  epoch  was  ushered  in.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  B.  Smith,  who  was  the  first  scholar  of  Congre¬ 
gational  antecedents  who  had  received  a  competent  German 
education  and  obtained  a  place  where  he  could  put  it  to  good 
use,  exercised  a  positive  broadening  influence.  Professor  G. 
P.  Fisher,  the  first  competent  teacher  of  Church  History  our 
churches  ever  had,  helped  in  the  same  direction.  Increasing 
numbers  of  our  young  men  spent  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
in  German  universities,  and  formed  a  taste  for  the  theological 
ideas  of  that  country,  where  they  did  not  make  great  personal 
attainments.  Professor  E.  C.  Smyth  did  much,  and  would 
have  done  more  had  he  not  been  hampered  by  limitations 
of  time,  which  illustrated  and  proved  the  unhistoric  spirit  in 
which  our  principal  Seminary  had  been  conceived  and  was 
till  the  last  decade  administered.  By  1871  the  new  National 
Council  was  ready  to  declare  our  fellowship  open  to  Arminians 
upon  equal  terms  with  Calvinists.  And  now,  what  with  good 
scholarship  and  poor,  with  philosophy  and  criticism,  with 
German  conservatives  and  German  radicals  teaching  our 
young  men  and  reprinting  their  works  in  our  own  tongue,  the 
flood  of  miscellaneous  ideas  has  swept  in  upon  us,  and  the 
seclusion  and  quiet  of  the  former  period  have  passed  away, 
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never  to  return;  and  with  them  has  passed  away  the  time 
when  our  cherished  New  England  theology,  produced  under 
different  circumstances,  and  directed  to  meeting  other  issues, 
is  competent  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth  or  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  our  churches. 

Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  systematic  theology  to  master  such 
a  situation  as  this.  The  church  historian  may  quietly  study 
the  past,  and  bring  what  light  he  can  to  bear  upon  the  pres¬ 
ent;  but  the  responsibility  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  is 
not  his,  nor  that  of  any  other  member  of  a  theological  faculty 
but  the  systematic  professor.  He  deals  with  the  absolute 
truth,  and  his  pupils  must  have  an  answer,  when  they  ask  for 
clearness  and  light.  His  task  is  alleviated  by  the  evident 
consideration  that  the  foundations  are  laid  too  deep  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  this  flood,  that  the  Christian  system 
was  not  created  yesterday,  and  does  not  need  to  be  recreated 
to-day.  Yet  readjustment  to  meet  new  circumstances,  incor¬ 
poration  of  new  materials,  the  reapplication  of  neglected 
principles  and  truths, — these  are  the  perennial  problems  of 
systematic  theology,  and  they  are  the  problems  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  era. 

What,  then,  are  the  dominating  ideas  under  which  the 
theological  system  to  be  taught  in  our  seminaries  at  the 
present  day,  must  be  constructed.?  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  present  article  to  contribute  something  to  the  answer 
of  that  question. 

I.  The  system  must  be  constructed  under  the  influence 
of  the  rehabilitated  idea  of  the  church  as  a  supernatural 
institution,  the  temple  of  the  indwelling  and  operative  Spirit. 

The  theologian  but  recognizes  a  fact  when  he  confesses 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  has  been  operative  in  the  church  from 
the  beginning  to  lead  it  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  a  progressive  revelation  of  the 
truth  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  immediately  evident  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  that  the  appre- 
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hension  of  the  truth  has  been  a  growth,  and  one  often  of 
exceeding  slowness,  in  the  church.  Three  hundred  years 
had  to  elapse  from  the  birth  of  Christ  before  his  true  deity 
was  clearly  perceived  by  his  church;  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
before  it  was  clearly  perceived  that  in  him  two  natures,  each 
perfect  and  entire,  were  united  in  one  person;  more  than  five 
hundred,  before  the  initiative  of  the  Spirit  in  conversion  could 
be  clearly  set  forth;  fifteen  hundred,  before  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  received  a  full  and  correct  statement; 
and  still  the  system  is  incomplete.  This  has  been  God’s 
method.  It  is  the  slowness  of  him  who  never  hastes,  and 
yet  who  is  bringing  in  his  glory  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
name  as  fast  as  possible.  He  has  wrought  out  his  results  by 
methods  which  have  given  free  play  to  the  natural  activities 
of  men,  by  their  controversies  and  by  their  disputes,  but 
underneath  all  their  hesitation  and  amid  all  their  ignorance,  he 
has  been  present,  and  has  been  fulfilling  his  promise,  to  guide 
his  people  at  last  “into  all  truth.” 

Now,  here  is  for  the  theologian,  and  what  is  equally 
important,  for  his  pupils,  freedom  and  peace  of  mind.  “God 
is  on  the  field.”  What  he  has  taught  us  will  never  pass 
away;  and  what  he  has  yet  to  teach  us  will  come  in  spite  of 
all  the  contradiction  of  men,  if  we  are  in  the  Spirit,  and 
depend  upon  him.  The  system  that  begins  with  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  agency  of  God  in  the  teaching  of  the 
church  will  have  from  the  beginning  the  promise  of  sound 
and  sure  results. 

Hence  the  knowledge  of  truth  which  the  church  has,  does 
not  depend  upon  the  same  evidence,  or  lie  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  convictions  of  a  philosophical  club.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  might,  conceivably,  though  it  would  have  little  of 
scientific  wisdom  in  it,  come  to  the  investigation  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  subject  without  any  preconceived  opinions,  or  an¬ 
tecedent  knowledge ;  but  the  Christian  theologian  possesses 
much  truth  when  he  begins  his  studies.  The  philosopher 
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knows  only  as  much  as  he  himself  clearly  sees  :  the 
theologian  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  witnessing  church,  in 
which  he  is  and  remains  a  pupil,  not  the  Master.  The  phil¬ 
osopher  may  conceivably  gain  new  light  to-morrow  which 
will  overthrow  his  most  cherished  doctrines :  the  theologian 
hopes  for  an  increasing  clearness  of  apprehension  of  such 
truths,  but  he  does  not  contemplate  their  overthrow  as  a 
possibility.  The  club  has  what  greatness  there  is  in  the  men 
who  compose  it :  the  church  is  greater  than  the  men,  be¬ 
cause  in  it  there  is  the  Spirit,  God. 

This  conception  cuts  up  the  rationalistic  spirit,  which  is 
one  of  the  defects  of  our  past  system  needing  remedy  now, 
by  the  roots.  We  shall  have  no  more  final  appeal  in  our 
schools  to  reason  in  the  meaning  of  (very)  common  sense, 
or  of  Scotch  philosophy,  or  of  the  philosophic  dogmas  of 
half  a  dozen  heathen,  when  it  is  felt  from  the  beginning  that 
the  teacher  is  above  all  God,  and  that  he  is  present  to  teach 
every  student  who  opens  his  ear  to  the  divine  voice.  And 
we  shall  not  have  in  the  pulpit  that  uncertainty  of  utterance, 
and  that  practical  spirit  of  apology,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the 
word,  which  has  sometimes  been  perceived  among  us,  when 
the  preacher  feels  that  he  is  the  instrument  for  uttering  the 
precious  truths  which  the  Spirit  of  God  with  higher  than 
human  wisdom  has  taught  the  church.  And  all  this  im¬ 
provement  will  be  in  the  line  of  answering  the  difficulties  of 
the  day. 

If  the  living  Spirit  is  in  the  church,  then  many  lessons 
are  to  be  learned  from  the  course  the  development  of 
doctrine  has  actually  taken  as  to  the  perrnanent  and  supreme 
elements  of  Christian  doctrine.  Take  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
venient  grace,  for  example, — that  man  is  so  wicked  in  his 
natural  condition  that  he  never  turns  to  God  in  true  repen¬ 
tance  except  the  Spirit  of  God  persuasively  move  him,  and 
that  such  influences  of  the  Spirit  always  effect  their  designed 
result, — and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no  system  of  theology 
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formed  under  the  influence  of  the  historical  sense  can  omit 
such  a  doctrine.  The  first  time  the  issue  between  it  and 
the  theory  of  the  incorrupt  condition  of  our  nature  and  of 
that  freedom  of  the  will  which  has  generally  been  opposed 
to  it,  was  made  in  the  fifth  century,  the  church  finally  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace.  When  the  Reformation, 
the  first  great  religious  revival  after  the  slow  creeping  death 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  came,  the  doctrine  was  reaffirmed,  and 
was  indeed  logically  necessary  to  the  principal  efficient  forces 
of  Protestantism.  In  the  following  century  it  was  again  dis¬ 
puted  by  the  Dutch  Arminians,  but  reaffirmed  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  churches  at  Dort.  In  the  next  century  it  was 
denied  by  a  movement  in  America,  which  by  logical  pro¬ 
gress  has  resulted  in  Unitarianism  and  Naturalism,  but  the 
denial  was  answered  by  the  reaffirmation  of  the  doctrine  by 
Edwards,  by  which  the  foundation  was  laid  for  all  our  Chris¬ 
tian  activity  since.  The  voice  of  the  history  of  the  church 
is  for  the  doctrine,  and  the  reverent  believer  in  the  presence 
of  a  supernatural  power  in  the  church  can  but  give  force  to 
this  consideration.  The  doctrine  survives  from  age  to  age, 
and  contains  in  it  evidently  the  hidden  power  of  God,  for  he 
bears  witness  to  it  in  blessing  its  proclamation. 

Now,  controversy  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  particular 
interpretation  aside,  if  this  be  a  legitimate  use  of  the  history 
of  the  church,  it  evidently  simplifies  the  task  of  the  system¬ 
atic  theologian  in  times  of  confusion,  like  our  own,  in  a  very 
appreciable  degree.  The  great  main  doctrines  of  the  system 
are  easily  determined,  and  their  substance  is  not  to  be  mod¬ 
ified.  The  theories  upon  which  they  rest  may  need,  here 
and  there,  some  improvement,  their  proportionate  treatment 
in  the  system  may  be  changed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  day, 
but  in  the  main  they  are  to  be  untouched.  No  thinker  of 
any  soberness  can  expect  to-day  to  set  forth  anything 
very  new,  which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  true,  upon  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  historical  system,  the  Trinity, 
VOL.  XLVIII.  NO.  190.  5 
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the  fall  and  ruin  of  man,  the  atonement,  election,  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith,  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  the  eternity  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments.  He  will  expect  no  light  from  any 
philosophy  of  evolution  which  makes  the  Fall  a  “  fall  up¬ 
ward.”  History  will  also  help  the  theologian  somewhat  in 
judging  of  new  issues  which  may  be  presented  to  us  from 
time  to  time.  The  history  of  the  Calvinistic  churches  raises 
a  supposition,  as  it  seems  to  me,  against  the  theory  of  the 
necessity  of  the  presentation  of  the  historic  Christ  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  Christian  probation,  which  has  been  proposed 
among  us.  Whatever  the  practical  importance,  yes  neces¬ 
sity,  of  such  a  presentation,  the  Reformed  theology,  from 
Marburg  down,  has  reserved  a  place  for  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  beyond  the  bounds  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  grace. 
Does  it  lie  in  the  path  of  genuine  progress  to  forsake  this 
spiritual  principle  of  our  aggressive  Calvinistic  history,  and 
adopt  a  principle  derived  from  the  Lutheran  system  and  in¬ 
timately  associated  there  with  other  elements  which  have 
checked  the  spirituality  and  limited  the  activity  of  that  com¬ 
munion.?  Here  is  an  element  of  German  thought  which  our 
historic  development  will  forbid  us — will  it  not.? — to  accept 
without  at  least  stronger  arguments  than  have  yet  been  ad¬ 
duced  in  its  favor.  At  least,  history  here  serves  the  con¬ 
structive  theologian  by  whispering  a  caution. 

All  these  great  advantages  are  to  be  secured,  if  a  living 
sense  of  the  church  as  a  divine  institution,  in  which  the 
Spirit  is  supernaturally  operative  at  every  moment,  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  of  systematic  theology 
and  that  of  his  pupils.  Can  it  be  better  done  than  by  making 
the  living  church,  as  an  indisputable  fact,  the  beginning,  the 
postulate,  of  the  system.? 

The  church  is  a  fact,  which  is  well  known  and  deeply  loved 
by  every  Christian  man,  and  no  other  ought  to  study  theol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  also  a  supernatural  fact,  having  within  it  the  con¬ 
stant  supernatural  phenomenon  of  conversion  and  sanctifi- 
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cation.  It  is  the  company  of  the  redeemed,  whose  redemption 
is  an  accomplished  and  conscious  fact.  If  any  consequences 
for  the  construction  of  a  theological  system  follow  from  that 
fact,  they  are  certainly  easily  explicable  and  evident  to  any 
living  Christian.  It  is  customary,  to  be  sure,  to  begin  the 
system  with  some  supposed  ultimate  fact,  which  all  men, 
Christian  or  not  Christian,  must  accept,  and  construct  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  successive  steps  from  that  point.  But  is  there  in  fact 
any  such  universally  accepted  truth  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
theological  edifice.?  Certainly  the  principle  of  causation 
might  be  denominated  such  a  one,  if  any  can.  But  the  school 
of  Mill  deny  that  principle.  In  fact,  whether  it  be  clearly 
recognized  or  not,  every  system  begins  with  something  which 
is  for  that  system  a  postulate,  rather  than  a  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  truth.  Why  then  not  make  the  supernatural  fact  of  the 
Christian  church  the  postulate .?  Let  the  systematic  divine  say : 
“  We  begin  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  in  the  world  a 
church,  composed  of  persons  who  by  a  power  not  their  own, 
have  been  born  again,  are  conformed  in  their  deepest  pur¬ 
poses  of  life  to  the  divine  standard,  which  has  been  evidenced 
to  them  as  such  by  the  knowledge  of  God  into  which  they 
have  been  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  new  birth.  It 
will  be  our  purpose  to  develop  the  doctrine  of  that  church 
from  the  standpoint  in  presentation  and  in  proof,  of  one  who 
stands  within  its  sacred  circle.” 

If  the  men  whom  this  teacher  addresses,  know  by  their 
own  experience  that  there  is  such  a  church,  what  objection 
to  their  taking  that  knowledge  as  their  starting-point  ?  If 
they  do  not  know  it,  why  not  postulate  it,  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  those  who  do  know,  and  wait  until  the  proof  of 
its  correctness  is  gradually  unfolded.? 

There  may  be  danger  in  starting  from  another,  a  non- 
Christian  point.  In  a  certain  Seminary  not  many  years 
since,  where  the  custom  was  to  begin  with  the  postulation 
of  the  principles' of  causation,  a  bright  student,  seeing  this 
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point  to  be  fundamental  to  the  system,  spent  the  first  three 
months  of  his  study  of  systematic  divinity  principally  in  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  theory  of  Mill  and  similar  writers, 
with  their  antagonists  of  the  intuitional  school.  He  saw 
finally  with  perfect  clearness  the  failure  of  Mill  to  account 
for  all  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and  decidedly  and  fully 
adopted  the  objective  validity  of  the  principle  of  causation. 
But  what  if  he  had  come  out  otherwise }  Is  there  any  su¬ 
perior  scientific  spirit  manifested  in  starting  with  an  abstract 
principle  which  is  much  called  in  question,  rather  than  with 
a  concrete  fact.^  And  is  it  scientific,  when  you  have  so  far 
assumed  the  reality  of  the  Christian  system  as  to  determine 
to  study  it,  to  pretend  to  throw  away  what  you  actually 
know  about  it  by  the  testimony  of  immediate  internal  con¬ 
sciousness,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  power  which  can  renew  the  heart, 
and  go  on  ignoring  this  most  fundamental  fact,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  daily  prayer  and  praise  and  various  service,  till 
“the  system”  brings  the  student  to  it,  perhaps  in  the  last 
month  of  the  study.?  If  that  be  science,  let  us  have  none 
of  it! 

The  asking  of  these  questions  is  their  sufficient  answer. 
No  living  Christian  ever  did  thus  commit  spiritual  suicide 
for  the  sake  of  securing  candor  of  approach,  or  ever  had  it 
in  his  power  to  banish  from  consciousness  and  exclude  from 
the  argument  all  his  previous  knowledge.  If  the  system 
professedly  begins  with  open  confession  of  the  reality  of  the 
Christian  life,  it  does  only  by  profession  what  it  always  has 
done  in  fact.  More  correct  as  a  scientific  method,  it  has  the 
great  incidental  advantage,  that  when  it  puts  in  the  front, 
and  consciously  employs,  the  great  ideas  which  we  have  just 
reviewed  in  our  discussion,  it  cuts  the  tap-root  of  the  ration-  ' 
alizing  temper.  And  that  is  something  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  in  this  age  of  the  world.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world 
will  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 
when  Christians  go  forth  in  the  full  consciousness  of  their 
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divine  mission,  and  the  preacher  will  never  have  this  full 
consciousness,  if  as  a  student  he  has  been  encouraged,  or 
even  permitted,  to  ignore  it. 

I  know  that  many  an  objection  will  arise  in  the  reader’s 
mind,  if  this  presentation  of  the  theme  shall  have  awakened 
his  interest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  at  the  present 
point  even  to  name  them.  Let  the  reader  pursue  the  theme. 
The  answers  will  be  heard  in  due  time. 

II.  Again,  the  system  must  be  constructed  with  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  Christian  experience  as  a  source  of  doctrine. 

Christian  e.xperience  IS  a  source  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  when  systematic  theology  confessedly  employs  it,  puts 
it  alongside  of  other  sources,  and  brings  the  various  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  source  and  proof  into  close  juxtaposition, 
it  is  performing  its  undeniable  duty,  which  is  to  bring  sys¬ 
tem  into  all  the  elements  of  the  confused  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves;  for  the  Christian  experience  not  only  IS, 
and  ever  H.\S  BEEN,  a  source  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  at 
the  present  time,  under  the  name  of  “Christian  conscious¬ 
ness”  it  has,  often  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  manipulators, 
become  a  source  of  much  hesitation  and  perplexity. 

Professor  Schnedermann  of  Leipzig,  in  an  article  in  the 
Neue  Kirchliche  Zcitschrift  for  June,  1890,  has  brought  out 
with  special  emphasis  the  fact  that  Christian  experience  IS, 
as  above  maintained,  a  source  of  Christian  doctrine.  He 
says:  (i)  Self-evident  source  is  Revelation.  (2)  Proximate 
source,  which  can  never  be  neglected  without  loss,  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  believer.  But  (3)  it  is  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  believer  as  a  member  of  the  Christian  church, 
the  church  of  all  times  and  places  as  it  expresses  itself  in 
the  hymns  and  confessions,  in  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  church,  in  the  forms  of  our  modern  church  life,  and,  in 
essential  agreement  with  all  this,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual  believer.  (4)  The  highest  appeal  and  ultimate 
source  are  the  utteran''es  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and 
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above  all  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  original  possessor  and  the 
mediator  of  communion  with  God. — Upon  the  basis  of 
these  distinctions,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  his  contention, 
“not  that  this  consciousness  ought  to  become  a  source  of 
doctrine,  but  that  it  everywhere  and  always  has  beetle  isy  and, 
as  long  as  Christians  busy  themselves  with  the  subject,  will 
be  a  source.  It  is  affirmed  that  Paul  employed  this  con¬ 
sciousness  as  an  important  source  of  his  utterances,  and 
recognized  it  as  such,  that  Luther  employed  it  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  source  of  word  and  deed;  and  that  nowhere  has  a  man 
ever  put  forth  a  formulated  expression  of  the  Christian  faith 
without  employing  his  consciousness,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  faith  is  according  to  its  nature  an  operation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  and  hence  utterances  which  proceed  from  the  other 
activities  of  that  soul  cannot  fail  to  be  modified  by  this 
special  activity.” 

Candid  reflection  upon  the  subject  will,  I  believe,  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  every  theologian  that  Schnedermann  is 
right  at  this  point.  If  reflection  does  not  make  it  evident, 
since  the  consciousness  is  the  personal  possession  of  every 
Christian,  it  may  be  impossible  to  produce  clear  conviction  by 
any  argument.  But  an  example  may  help  the  thinker  some¬ 
what.  What  is  it  which  often  gives  so  great  clearness  upon  the 
elements  of  Christian  doctrine  to  many  an  unlettered  man  in 
our  congregations.?  The  phenomenon  is  often  remarked, 
and  the  explanation  has  often  been  given,  as  an  argumen¬ 
tative  defence  for  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  word  of  God  is  so  plain  as  to  make  its  way  to  the 
believing  heart  without  difficulty  by  simple  frequent  contact. 
But  why  is  the  phrase  “believing  heart”  interpolated  always 
in  such  an  explanation .?  Is  it  not  because  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  belief  is  the  channel  through  which  this 
knowledge  enters.?  The  unlettered  reader  has  not  come  to 
his  conviction  upon  these  profound,  if  simple,  themes  by  acute 
grammatical  exegesis!  He  knows  the  way  of  salvation  not 
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merely  because  it  is  in  the  Scriptures,  but  because  he  has 
had  illumination  shed  upon  the  page  ol  Scripture  by  the 
light  of  his  own  experience  of  the  method  of  divine  opera¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  same  Christian  experience  which  gave  us  our 
Protestant  faith, — for  Luther  experienced  justification  by 
faith  before  he  ever  formulated  it, — has  reproduced  the  same 
faith  in  multitudes  of  souls.  Historically,  the  final  and  con¬ 
clusive  argument  of  Athanasius  in  his  contest  for  the  Nicene 
faith  was  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  the 
Redeemer  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Christian  experi¬ 
ence.  What  held  the  Massachusetts  churches  to  Trinitari- 
anism  in  the  days  of  the  great  controversy.?  Was  it  the 
exegesis  of  Moses  Stuart.?  Every  reader  of  the  history 
knows  it  was  the  experience  of  the  masses  of  the  churches, 
the  quickened  life  fanned  into  flame  by  revival  winds,  the 
heart,  the  consciousness  of  the  churches.  What  is  the  great 
argument  for  the  freedom  of  the  will  but  consciousness.? 
and  what  for  the  necessity  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in 
conversion,  but  that  other,  inseparable  consciousness  of  pow¬ 
erlessness  in  our  freedom .? 

Christian  experience  thus  is  a  source  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  the  systematic  divine  who  wishes  to  help  the  present  day 
must  give  it  its  proper  place  with  full  purpose  in  his  work. 
To  quote  the  P'ichtean  phrase  of  Schnedermann  :  Man 
wird  sich  entschliessen  miissen,  das  Aufgezeigte  in  ernste 
Erwdgung  zu  ziehen." 

But  it  is  also  a  source  possessing  the  highest  evidential 
value.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  presented  the  argument 
from  Christian  experience  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra}  The  same  line  of  argument, 
which  had  been  elaborately  wrought  out  by  Professor  Frank 
of  Erlangen,  has  now  been  presented,  upon  the  side  of  its 
relation  to  Christian  evidences,  in  the  Ely  Lectures  for  1890, 
by  Professor  Stearns  of  Bangor  Seminary.  This  great  work, 
1  Vol.  xl.  (1883),  pp.  97-138. 
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which  will  mark  an  epoch  in  American  theology,  after  dis¬ 
cussing  the  general  topic  of  Christian  evidences  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  laying  down  the  philosophical  presuppositions 
of  any  Christian  doctrine,  discusses  the  genesis  of  the  evidence, 
its  growth,  its  verification,  and  then  answers  the  objections  that 
may  arise  against  the  general  and  particular  positions  which 
have  been  taken.  The  chapter  upon  the  genesis,  and  that  upon 
the  growth  of  the  evidence,  will  be  immediately  recognized  by 
every  mature  Christian  as  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Christian  experience.  The  chapter  upon  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  is  the  most  important  for  the  present 
discussion.  In  it  Professor  Stearns  has  shown  how  Christ¬ 
ian  experience  transforms  the  probable  knowledge  of  Christ¬ 
ian  truth  which  a  man  may  have  from  any  source,  as  testi¬ 
mony  or  philosophical  reasoning,  into  real  knowledge,  as  he 
terms  it,  or  knowledge  in  which  real  contact  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  verities  of  religion,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  gained.  He  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  processes 
which  go  on  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  when  he  experiences 
the  new  birth,  are  matters  of  fact,  or  immediate  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  thus  the  most  real  of  all  facts,  as  real  as  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  any  other  modification  of  our  existence,  as  that 
of  any  thought,  or  any  emotion.  He  says;  “There  is  a  true 
sense  in  which  we  recognize  the  great  change  by  the  aid  of 
the  Bible.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  equally  true 
that  this  experience  is  independent  of  the  Bible.  It  passes 
over  from  probability  [in  which  it  is  when  we  depend  upon 
the  Bible  for  it]  into  actuality  and  thus  confirms  the  truth 
of  the  Bible.  But  no  man  could  pass  through  it,  whether 
he  had  the  Bible  or  not,  without  knowing  it  for  the  change 
that  it  is.  If  it  be  true  that  any  heathen  are  regenerated  in 
this  life  [as  the  author  hopes]  they  must  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fact,  though  they  will  of  course  describe  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  terms  and  explain  it  in  different  ways  from  the  Christ¬ 
ian.”  He  proceeds  to  develop  still  farther  how  through 
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this  consciousness,  in  which  we  become  conscious  of  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  the  operations  of  no  finite  source,  and  must 
be  referred  to  God,  we  come  into  contact  with  God  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  come  into  contact 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  external  material  world.  And  he 
even  extends  this  contact  in  Christian  experience,  as  above 
said,  to  the  conscious  differentiation  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  precisely  this  evidential  value  which  critics  have  been 
inclined  to  deny  to  Christian  experience.  They  have  de¬ 
clared  it  subjective,  good  possibly  for  him  who  has  it,  but  of 
no  use  with  others,  who  would  be  able  to  turn  its  whole 
force  by  the  simple  objection.  It  may  seem  so  to  you:  to  us 
it  does  not.  But  when  it  is  shown,  as  Professor  Stearns  has 
succeeded  in  showing  with  perfect  clearness,  that  this  Christ¬ 
ian  experience  is  formally  exactly  like  all  other  experience, 
the  critic  can  no  longer  deny  its  validity  on  the  ground  of 
mere  subjectivity.  He  cannot  deny  that  there  MAY  be  a 
Christian  experience:  he  can  only  deny  that  there  IS.  And 
this  is  too  preposterous  a  denial  to  be  successfully  made. 

And  this  will  result  in  an  essential  deepening  of  our  theology. 
Our  New  England  theology  has  not  made  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  for  example,  firmly  as  it  has  held  to  it,  a  practical 
doctrine  filled  with  living  power,  except  at  the  single  point 
of  the  deity  of  Christ.  In  fact  theologians  have  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  only  point  where  the  doctrine  came  in  living 
contact  with  the  Christian  was  here.  But  if  there  be  a  trin¬ 
ity  of  agencies,  if  we  'are  sheltered  under  the  hand  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  if  we  are  sanctified  by  the  indwelling  Holy 
Spirit,  if  we  are  governed  in  the  mediatorial  kingdom  by  the 
ascended  and  glorified  Christ,  then  it  is  but  natural  that  due 
weight  placed  upon  Christian  experience  will  bring  these 
truths  out  into  greater  prominence,  and  make  the  Trinity  in 
our  formulated  propositions  the  basis  of  doctrine,  as  it  is  the 
basis  of  developed  Christian  life  in  actual  fact;  and  the  bet- 
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ter  teaching  at  this  point  will  undoubtedly  result  in  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  experience  to  a  higher  plane.  The  same  will 
be  true  at  many  other  points.  The  present  age  stands  be¬ 
tween  the  two  opposite  dangers  of  Pantheism  and  Pelagian- 
ism,  between  the  resolution  of  all  forces  into  the  necessary 
forces  of  nature,  and  the  assertion  of  human  freedom  in  re¬ 
ply  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deny  the  grace  of  God.  Which 
would  be  the  worse,  a  world  in  which  the  God  had  become 
a  force  of  nature,  or  one  in  which  man  had  become  so  inde¬ 
pendent  as  to  do  without  God  at  all  ?  Now,  if  general  human 
experience  is  against  the  reign  of  blind  force  in  the  realm  of 
will,  so  Christian  experience  is  against  Pelagianism,  and 
Pelagianizing  tendencies.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Metho¬ 
dists,  who  have  cherished  an  evangelical  Arminianism  in  the 
bosom  of  a  practical  experience  of  grace,  that  they  might 
preach  Arminianism,  but  they  prayed  Calvinism.  The 
proper  emphasizing  of  Christian  experience  by  the  system¬ 
atic  theologian,  will  do  much  to  bring  into  every  doctrine 
those  counterbalancing  elements  which  preserve  right  ten¬ 
dencies  from  falling  into  incorrect  extremes. 

The  distinct  recognition  of  Christian  experience  as  a  source 
of  doctrine  will  also  serve  to  bring  forward  out  of  their  ob¬ 
scurity  certain  old  elements  of  theology  which  have  been 
long  forgotten,  but  which  are  needed  at  the  present  day. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti 
to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible.  Calvin,  as  is  well  known, 
taught  that  the  regenerated  man  was  by  the  Spirit  enabled 
to  perceive  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God  just  as  the 
man  possessed  of  normal  vision  can  see  that  white  is  white. 
The  Westminister  divines,  following  Calvin’s  lead  in  the 
main,  made  this  witness  the  source  of  “our  full  persuasion 
and  assurance”  in  respect  to  them,  though  reciting  briefly 
the  heads  of  other  arguments,  as  Calvin  had  done. 

This  argument  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  New 
England  theology.  Edwards  dwelt  upon  it,  and  gave  it  its 
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due  place;  but  his  successors  first  slighted,  and  then 
ignored  it.  I  do  not  myself  remember  to  have  heard 
it  mentioned  in  the  whole  course  of  my  theological  edu¬ 
cation  in  America.  And  yet,  it  is  in  fact  the  argument 
upon  which  most  Christians  unconsciously  rely  for  their  proof 
of  the  Scriptures.  Upon  what  does  the  unlearned  man  rely 
for  his  confidence  in  the  Bible.?  Upon  the  proofs  that  Justin 
Martyr  knew  and  employed  the  fourth  Gospel .?  He  never 
heard  of  them.  And  what  in  fact  is  the  evidence  which 
convinces  even  the  scholar.?  Is  it  the  disputed  arguments 
which  he  has  conned,  often  with  a  misgiving  here  and 
there.?  No !  The  faith  he  has  is  too  certain  a  thing  to  have 
been  produced  by  such  a  process.  He  knows  the  Bible  is 
divine  when  he  draws  near  to  God  through  it.  In  fact,  the 
great  pieces  of  Christian  experience,  the  new  birth,  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith,  the  atonement  appropriated  and  thus  known, 
prove  themselves  to  be  divine  by  the  “contact”  (to  use  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stearn|’  word)  which  the  soul  has  in  them  with  God. 
They  are  facts  of  consciousness,  known  immediately,  and  the 
book  which  contains  them  is  God’s  book  ;  and  as  it  is  further 
read,  and  more  and  more  of  its  contents  come  into  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  reader,  more  and  more  this  spiritual  vision, 
which  sees  the  truth  by  immediate  intuition,  beholds  it  all 
filled  with  the  divine.  And  the  final  verdict  is — what  it  has 
always  been — This  is  the  word  of  God. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  need  of  this  ancient 
argument.  When  Calvin  forged  it,  he  had  in  mind  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  papal  party  claimed,  when  the  Protestants 
began  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  Bible,  that  they  got 
their  Bible  from  the  church,  so  that  after  all  the  church  was 
the  ultimate  authority.  No!  said  Calvin,  the  Bible  rests 
upon  no  human  authority,  not  even  upon  the  church,  it  rests 
upon  God.  He  could  have  proved  that  the  claim  of  the 
church  was  wrong  another  way ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  did  not  permit.  So  in  our  own  day,  a  different  force. 
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that  of  biblical  criticism,  is  coming  in  upon  us  from  every 
quarter  and  assailing  our  old-time.  New  England  defences  of 
the  Bible.  We  might  meet  it  another  way  ;  but  the  best  way 
to  gain  peace  enough  in  which  to  pursue  our  studies  in  the 
Bible,  which  studies  will  bring  the  further  refutation  of  the 
attacks,  is  to  recur  to  this  high  and  lofty  proof,  and  go  our 
way.  Let  criticism  now  do  her  best!  It  will  be  found  in 
the  end  that  she  will  leave  us,  so  far  as  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Bible  is  concerned,  just  where  she  found  us,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  it.  Meantime  we  can  have  peace. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  important  matter.  Man 
wird  sich  dock  entsch  lies  sen  mils  sen  ^  das  Anfgezeigte  in 
ernste  Erwdgting  zji  ziehen!"  For  his  own  part,  the  writer 
has  little  concern  about  the  criticism.  So  far  as  it  is  an 
attack  of  rationalists  upon  religion,  it  will  be  found  by  any 
acute  inquirer  to  rest  upon  the  very  simple  postulate,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  supernatural.  A  dogmatics  in 
which  Christian  experience  has  its  proper  place,  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  such  a  begging  of  the  question,  for  every 
Christian  student  will  soon  see  that  he  has  in  himself  the 
scientific  refutation  of  that  heathen  postulate.  Had  Robert 
Elsmere  studied  with  Professor  Stearns,  he  would  never  have 
left  the  church.  But  what  may  be  called  believing  criticism 
is  also  going  on,  in  which  no  attack  upon  the  church  is  in¬ 
tended,  but  which  now  and  then  propounds  results  which 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  They  seem  so,  they  may  not  be  so.  We  are  to  re¬ 
member  the  contests  over  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
“day”  in  Genesis  i.,  and  the  calmness  with  which  we  now 
contemplate  what  seemed  subversive  of  all  truth  to  many  at 
first.  The  criticism  is  well  meant,  but  is  it  sound,  and  are 
its  results  to  be  trusted.^  If  so,  what  results.?  And  what  is 
to  be  done  with  inspiration.?  Such  are  the  vital,  and  real 
questions  which  are  thrust  upon  the  student. 

Now,  in  the  conduct  of  any  critical  work,  the  mind  must 
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be  calm,  and  at  ease  from  anxieties  aS  to  results.  No  man 
who  loves  the  church  ardently,  can  study  critical  problems 
fairly  and  come  out  with  unprejudiced  results,  if  he  is  under 
continual  necessity  of  asking,  for  example.  If  it  should 
prove  that  Moses  did  not  write  Genesis,  what  would  become 
of  the  authority  of  Christ,  who  said  he  did  ?  Let  him  leave 
all  those  questions.  He  knows  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God :  he  has  had  experience  of  his  saving  power :  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  his  mission  and  nature  are  upon  the  firm  foundation 
of  known  truths :  the  Scriptures  are  perceived  by  him  to 
shine  with  the  light  of  the  truth  of  God.  This  is  so 
whether  he  can  understand  all  possible  historical  problems 
or  not.  He  need  therefore  have  no  anxiety  ;  and  he  may  be 
sure  that,  since  all  truth  is  one,  proceeding  from  one  God, 
whatever  is  necessary  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  way  of  historical  fact,  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  the 
firmest  basis,  when  the  criticism  is  done,  and  that  criticism 
will  only  confirm  old  theories,  or  substitute  in  their  place 
better  ones. 

Such  calmness  and  objective  certainty  of  the  victory  of 
the  truth  will  save  the  student,  save  the  criticism  itself,  and 
save  the  church;  but  a  criticism  done  by  a  mind  that  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  its  fears,  or  by  one  that  is  impartial  because  it  is 
indifferent  what  the  result  may  be,  will  be  a  menace  to  the 
church,  and  ruin  to  the  man  who  performs  it. 

We  are  in  a  critical  age.  The  “historic  method”  has  the 
floor.  We  shall  have  well-meaning  but  unwise  critics,  and 
hostile  but  able  ones.  Unbelief  of*  the  historical  character 
of  our  religion  will  fill  the  air,  and  our  young  men  will  come 
to  the  theological  seminary  in  genuine  difficulty  and  doubt. 
The  clearing  of  the  air  by  the  removal  of  the  main  question 
to  another  sphere,  while  the  critical  discussion  is  carried  on 
by  itself,  is — let  it  be  repeated — a  necessity  of  the  situation ! 
And  systematic  theology  to-day  must  conquer  the  situation 
of  to-day. 
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The  systematic  use  of  Christian  experience  as  a  source  of 
doctrine  will  also  make  the  study  of  theology  more  of  a 
means  of  grace.  Since  it  will  make  religion  an  independent 
sphere  of  its  own  in  many  respects,  it  will  release  it  from  its 
old-time  dependence  upon  philosophical  proofs,  and  this  will 
directly  tend  to  raise  the  respect  of  men  for  religion,  and 
lead  to  its  higher  cultivation.  When  it  is, understood  that  a 
man  may  really  be  in  true  contact  with  the  reigning  Christ 
upon  his  mediatorial  throne,  meditation  upon  that  glorified 
Lord  will  be  a  more  common  matter  within  theological  halls; 
and  so  with  every  other  element  of  experience.  For  when 
the  validity  of  experience  is  ignored,  even  its  practical  im¬ 
portance  tends  to  sink  out  of  sight.  Our  seminaries  have 
often  been  accused  of  being  poor  places  for  the  cultivation 
of  piety.  Let  the  new  systematic  theology  make  it  other¬ 
wise. 

Here,  then,  it  is  time  to  suggest  how  the  system,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  postulate  of  a  Christian  church,  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  supernatural  origin,  and  possessing  the  indwelling 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  go  on  to  raise  the  walls  of 
its  foundation  still  farther.  Among  other  supernatural  facts 
in  the  church  is  this  fact  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
whereby  the  church  now  and  always  from  the  beginning,  in¬ 
dependently  of  all  historical  proofs,  has  believed,  nay  seen, 
her  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God.  This  is  then  the  supreme 
proof  of  the  Scriptures.  The  systematic  divine  needs  to 
bring  in  the  ordinary  historical  arguments,  as  they  have 
usually  been  conducted  among  us,  and  should  show  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  state  of  critical  research  as  affecting  the 
proof ;  but  he  should  make  it  clear,  that  upon  the  postulate 
that  there  is  a  church  in  which  the  Spirit  is  at  work,  this  tes¬ 
timony  is  a  complete  proof,  and  also  that,  when  all  proper 
force  is  ascribed  to  the  other  arguments,  it  is  still  the  su¬ 
preme  argument,  since  it  perfects  all  the  rest  by  giving  them 
that  personal  corroboration,  without  which  they  must  re¬ 
main  a  somewhat  extraneous  matter  to  the  mind. 
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And,  now,  the  theologian  will  be  prepared  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  next  work  that  is  to  be  done  to  bring  our  theol¬ 
ogy  into  contact  with  the  times,  viz. — 

III.  The  system  needs  carefully  to  separate  between  the' 
elements  actually  contributed  to  it  by  reason,  and  those  de¬ 
rived  from  the  word  of  God. 

It  may  be  stated  without  undue  severity,  that  the  methods 
employed  in  Natural  Theology  in  our  schools  have  inter¬ 
preted  nature  in  the  light  of  revelation,  and  have  then  con¬ 
veyed  the  impression  that  the  results  obtained  were  deduci- 
ble  from  nature  by  right  reason  without  the  aid  of  the  Bible. 
Not  that  this  was  intended,  but  that  it  was  too  often  the 
actual  result.  The  consequence  was  that  there  was  little  dis¬ 
tinction  made  between  what  was  due  to  revelation  alone,  and 
what  was  historically  derived  from  the  unaided  reason,  and 
the  impression  was  left  that  Scripture  only  told  man  what 
he  might  equally  well  have  learned,  had  he  only  had  his 
eyes  open  to  the  world  about  him.  The  result  was  a  depre¬ 
ciation  of  revealed  theology,  and  a  further  intensification  of 
that  rationalistic  spirit  which  the  other  methods  of  systemi- 
zation  had  already  produced.  It  is  simply  due  to  the 
churches,  who  expect  their  ministers  to  be  men  of  the  word, 
that  this  confusion  should  be  most  carefully  avoided  by  the 
systematic  theologian  of  the  p*  csent  day. 

As  an  example  of  this  false  method,  we  may  take  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  as  they  have  commonly  been 
given  among  us.  The  .argument  begins  with  causation  as 
an  intuitive  principle,  proceeds  to  the  argument  from  design, 
sometimes  has  introduced  the  so-called  ontological  and  cos¬ 
mological  arguments,  proves  that  the  being  thus  derived  is 
benevolent,  or  removes  the  objections  urged  against  his  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  then  proves  that  this  God  has  given  us  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  therefore  his  word.  But  the  proof  in¬ 
volves  self-deception.  The  elements  derived  from  this  proo 
are,  in  fact,  a  world-builder,  an  independent  being,  a  benev- 
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olent  being.  When  the  ontological  argument  is  employed, 
if  it  is  used  in  its  best  form,  that  of  Lotze^,  it  presents  as 
real  the  being  corresponding  to  our  highest  ideal.  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  Christian’s  God,  the  infinite  Father;  but 
whence  has  that  ideal  come  From  the  Bible.  As  an  his¬ 
torical  fact,  the  Christian  idea,  which  is  often  pretty  well 
given  in  our  standard  proofs,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  pre- 
Christian  writer,  nor  anywhere,  nor  at  any  time,  outside  of 
the  circles  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Says  Albrecht 
Ritschl,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  “  Rechtfertigung  und  Ver- 
sbhnung,”  before  the  consequences  of  his  system  drove  him 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  position  which  he  here  presents, 
— “The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  as  originally  meant, 
presuppose  that  the  reality  of  God  is  already  determined  by 
the  religious  feeling.  This  was  expressly  conceded  when  it 
was  acknowledged  that  the  purpose  of  the  proofs  was  to 
show  that  in  the  real  God,  the  origin  and  confirmation  of 
man’s  conception  of  his  own  position  in  and  over  the  world, 
is  to  be  recognized  also  the  highest  law  of  the  world.  For 
theoretic  knowledge  ....  expects  that  the  things,  the  mu¬ 
tual  relations  of  which  under  law  are  the  goal  of  its  attempts, 

should  be  given  as  real . When,  on  the  other 

hand,  one  seeks  to  attain  the  existence  of  God  first  by  scien¬ 
tific  proof,  ....  he  follows  the  methods  of  a  false  idealism , 
which  treats  the  laws  of  theoretical  knowledge  as  the  only 
ones  valid. And  he  adds:  “This  assumption  of  the  idea 
of  God  [viz.,  the  Christian  idea  derived  from  revelation,]  is 
not  a  practical  faith  [as  Kant  maintained,  that  is,  a  moral 
assumption  to  make  the  facts  of  our  moral  nature  harmon¬ 
ize],  but  an  act  of  theoretical  knowledge.  By  it  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  reasonableness  of  the  Weltanschauung  proved,  which 

1  Mikrokosmus,  Vol.  iii.  p.  561.  Jfdre  das  Grdsste  nicht,  so  ware  das  Grdsste 
nicht,  und  es  ist  ja  unmdglich  dass  das  Grosste  von  allem  Denkbaren  nicht 
ware.” 

*  Loc.  cit.,  first  ed.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  i84f. 
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Christianity  presents.”^  In  other  words,  the  Christian  idea 
of  God  serves  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  which  gather 
about  the  problems  of  the  origin  and  government  of  the 
world,  and,  as  affording  thus  a  satisfactory  solution,  it  is  a 
scientific  idea;  but  it  is  not  originated  by  science.  Ritschl’s 
sharp  criticism  of  the  actual  historical  development  of  the 
proofs  for  the  existence  of  God,  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
but  the  theologian  at  the  present  day  must  carefully  consid¬ 
er  them.”2 

No!  The  idea  of  one  spiritual,  personal  God,  the  Father, 
reigning  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe,  actuated  by  love, 
even  that  love  which  seeks  the  lost,  directing  all  things  to  his 
own  glory,  and  that  the  glory  which  he  reveals  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  sinners,  is  not  a  philosophical 
idea,  or  given  by  unaided  human  reason,  however  reasonable 
it  may  appear  when  once  it  is  known.  It  will  be  for  the 
glory  of  God,  as  well  as  for  clearness  in  thought,  to  keep 
that  fact  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  student  of  theology. 

Improvement  at  this  point  is  of  course  principally  an  im¬ 
provement  of  method.  To  this  fuller  consideration  may  be 
given  under  the  following  head.  But  here  it  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  is  better  to  separate  sharply  between  the  Natural 
and  the  Revealed  theology  by  putting  them  in  distinct  courses. 
Possibly  the  best  Natural  theology  comes  in  the  way  of  “Apol¬ 
ogetics,”  where  the  effort  is,  having  the  Christian  doctrines 
given,  not  to  prove  them  by  natural  reason,  but  to  show 
that  they  are  defensible  by  reason,  and  that  the  objections 
urged  against  them  are  invalid.  But  we  hasten  on  to  say 
that, — 

IV.  The  system  should  be  constructed  upon  the  induct¬ 
ive  method. 

Our  theology  has  been  in  endeavor  truly  inductive  from 
the  beginning.  This  is  markedly  the  case  with  the  Insti- 

^  Loc.  cit.y  Vol.  iii.  p.  192. 

®  Id.  ib.y  p.  193,  3d  edit.,  p.  215. 

VOL.  XLVIII.  NO.  190.  6 
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tutes  of  Calvin.  Zwingli  may  have  had  a  dominating  philo¬ 
sophic  idea  which  brings  his  theology  under  the  head  of  a 
priori  systems,  but  Calvin  most  certainly  not.  New  Eng¬ 
land  theology  has  meant  to  keep  close  to  the  Bible,  and  to 
use  the  facts  presented  in  Nature  inductively,  and  whatever 
failure  has  attended  it  has  been  the  failure  of  application  of 
the  method,  or  of  misconception  and  employment  of  the 
facts  perceived,  rather  than  a  conscious  adoption  of  a  strictly 
deductive  method.  Then,  again,  our  systems  have  been 
dominated  by  the  teacher’s  methods,  and  have  assumed  the 
synthesis  to  have  been  already  performed,  and  conceived  the 
task  of  the  teacher  to  be  that  of  analytical  presentation. 
But  a  change  has  now  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and 
the  old  ideals,  with  some  loss  and  much  gain,  have  been 
swept  aside  for  the  introduction  of  the  “seminary  method,” 
or  the  laboratory  method,  even  in  history  and  theology. 
Teachers  must  now  work  with  their  classes,  and  the  method 
of  the  systematic  teaching  of  theology  must  be,  in  a  sense 
never  required  before,  the  inductive.  The  induction  must  be 
performed  before  the  class,  and  the  pupil  must  be  carried 
through  the  processes  by  which  truth  is  arrived  at,  not  mere¬ 
ly  presented  with  a  truth  already  discovered,  which  is  proved 
with  reference  mainly  to  convincing  him.  The  teacher  must 
now  be  the  workman,  not  the  salesman;  the  judge,  not  the 
advocate;  the  companion,  not  the  master;  the  guide  into  the 
truth,  not  the  authority  for  it. 

There  is  implied  in  these  statements  what  ought  possibly 
to  be  definitely  stated,  that  systematic  theology  is  not 
intended  to  accomplish  the  impossible  thing  of  presenting 
all  truth  in  absolute  and  uninterrupted  concatenation,  without 
break  or  failure  of  explanation.  It  is  also  not  a  system  in 
which,  if  one  position  be  given  up,  all  must  be  surrendered. 
Such  is  often  the  conception  had  of  it,  but  such  has  not  been 
the  New  England  conception,  and  such  is  not  the  modern 
conception,  or  the  need  of  the  present  time.  Geology  does 
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not  present  such  a  system:  nothing  does  in  fact,  but  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  some  systems  of  philosophy  which  have  been 
spun  out  of  the  brains  of  the  philosophers,  the  true  nature 
of  which  has  been  shown  by  their  ultimate  entire  collapse. 
Systematic  theology  will  have  done  all  that  can  be  properly 
asked  of  her,  when  she  shall  have  rightly  stated  all  the  facts, 
and  brought  them  into  such  relations  and  under  such  ex¬ 
planations  as  the  means  at  her  disposal  enable  her  to  do. 
Did  the  mind  of  man  possess  the  infinite  powers  of  the 
divine  mind,  it  might  present  a  perfect  system,  without  gap 
or  break;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  true  inductive  method  of  theological  teaching  will 
call  for  a  new  method  of  treating  the  whole  derivation  and 
proof  of  the  various  doctrines.  The  first  task  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  the  marshalling  of  the  facts.  Let  him  begin  with 
the  facts  of  Christian  experience,  since  this  is,  in  Schneder- 
mann’s  phrase,  the  “proximate  source.”  For  example,  if 
the  topic  be  the  existence  of  God,  let  the  facts  of  Christian 
experience  which  bear  upon  this  point  be  marshalled  in  that 
order  which  will  at  the  same  time  exhibit  their  inner  con¬ 
nection,  and  point  directly  at  the  result  at  which  the  teacher 
is  to  arrive, — the  investigator  being  exercised  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  statement  of  the  facts,  just  as  they  are,  and  the  man 
of  logic  and  of  analytic  power  in  their  marshalling.  This 
can  be  done.  Then  let  the  work  proceed,  for  example,  to 
the  Scripture  facts  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  under  consid¬ 
eration.  They  need  to  be  stated  and  marshalled  also.  Now, 
it  is  at  this  point,  perhaps  as  much  as  anywhere,  that  the 
new  method  must  depart  from  the  old.  The  old  method 
presented  the  formulated  doctrine,  and  then  cited  certain 
te.xts  as  proof-texts:  the  new  method  takes  up  passages,  or 
whole  Epistles,  and  discusses  them,  unfolding  the  course  of 
argument,  bringing  out  the  truth,  and  when  passage  after 
passage  has  been  discussed,  bringing  the  different  passages 
into  relation  with  one  another,  and  obtaining  their  com- 
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bined  verdict  upon  the  point  in  question.  This  will  take 
time,  I  admit,  too  much  time  those  will  say  who  still  favor 
the  former  method.^  But  time  enough  must  be  taken  to 
succeed;  and  the  old  method,  so  far  as  producing  the  effect 
of  turning  the  minds  of  men  to  the  Bible  as  a  true  author¬ 
ity,  or  giving  the  system  the  character  of  a  true  induction 
from  Scripture,  -failed.  Then  let  other  facts,  like  those 
given  by  nature,  or  by  philosophy,  be  discussed  in  their 
order,  till  all  belonging  at  this  point  have  been  adduced. 

When  the  induction  has  been  thus  performed,  what  form 
shall  the  induced  doctrine  take }  The  demands  of  the  times 
require,  I  believe,  a  modification  at  this  point.  It  has  been 
common  among  us  so  to  interweave  the  particular  theory  of 
a  doctrine  with  the  doctrine  itself  as  to  state  both  doctrine 
and  theory  in  the  same  formulation.  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  the  separation  of  the  two.  For  example,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  atonement  can  be  so  stated  that  every  essential 
fact  of  doctrine  held  by  New  School  and  by  Old  School  men 
can  be  included,  and  yet  the  distinguishing  theories  of  the 
two  schools  omitted.  I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  by  the 
following  form,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
is  sufficiently  so  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  “The 
atonement  consists  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  which 
are  substituted  for  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  sinner  and 
constitute  a  perfect  equivalent  for  the  same  by  satisfying  the 
claims  of  the  divine  person  and  law  upon  the  sinner.” 
Whether  the  claims  of  the  divine  person  and  law  consist  in 
the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  to  distributive  justice  or  to  the 
necessities  of  the  governmental  system,  is  not  defined  and 
either  theory  can  be  subsequently  presented. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  for  the  present  times  con¬ 
sists  in  two  particulars:  (i)  It  emphasizes  the  points  of 
agreement  between  Christians,  instead  of  their  differences. 

^  The  introduction  of  Biblical  Theology  into  our  schools  will  save  the  the¬ 
ologian  much  of  this  labor. 
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This  might  be  bad  for  the  denominational  spirit,  but  it  would 
be  good  for  the  churchly  spirit.  If  dogmatics  were  written 
upon  this  plan,  it  would  be  found  that  most  of  the  “doc¬ 
trines”  taught  in  the  different  evangelical  denominations 
were  the  same  ;  and  this  would  greatly  promote  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  our  actual  Christian  unity,  and  contribute  essentially 
to  the  intensification  of  the  feeling  of  Christian  unity, — a 
desideratum  at  the  present  time.^  But  (2)  it  also  contributes 
a  very  great  argument  to  the  apologetic  work  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  and  the  preacher,  in  that  it  makes  evident 
that  the  Christian  system,  so  essentially  one  in  the  different 
denominations,  has  the  common  consent  of  a  very  much 
larger  number  than  one  limited  denomination. 

The/* doctrine”  having  been  stated,  the  “theory”  can  fol¬ 
low  in  a  special  head.  Here  comes  all  the  work  of  the  sys¬ 
tematic  divine  in  exhibiting  relations,  and  introducing  the 
systematic  element  into  the  theological  conceptions  of  his 
pupils.  This  is  highly  important,  and  must  never  be 
neglected.  But  evidently  it  is  the  sphere  of  the  individual 
or  denominational  element  in  the  whole  structure,  and  has 
not  that  importance  or  general  validity  which  attaches  to  the 
preceding  head.  The  separation  makes  this  manifest,  and 
contributes  to  clearness  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 

The  “proof”  has,  of  course,  already  been  given  in  the  in¬ 
duction,  and  possibly  on  its  rational  side  in  the  “theoretical 
explication.”  But  the  answer  of  objections  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  various  subordinate  topics  may  be  now  appended  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  professor.  The  main  ends  will,  however, 
have  been  already  secured. 

But  the  limits  of  a  review  article  compel  me  to  draw  these 
suggestions  to  a  close.  Let  me  present  briefly  the  final  sug¬ 
gestion  : — 

VI.  We  need  to  add  to  our  system  of  Revealed  Theol¬ 
ogy,  a  system  of  Revealed  Ethics. 

^  It  would  promote  church  unity, — another  desideratum. 
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The  Germans  have  long  had  their  “Theological  Ethics,” 
which  once  formed  a  constitutive  part  of  the  standard  Cal- 
vinistic  systems,  as  well  as  of  the  Westminster  Confession; 
but  we  have  of  late  had  chiefly  what  I  think  deserve  the  title 
of  Heathen  Ethics.  Certainly  what  elements  of  Christianity 
have  been  introduced  have  been  generally  introduced  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  their  divine  source  in  the  Bible,  and 
many  distortions  have  resulted.  But  the  Bible  consists 
largely  in  applied  ethics,  and  certainly  on  such  topics  as  the 
family,  divorce,  the  relations  of  master  and  men,  etc.,  for 
which  our  times  are  demanding  the  introduction  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Christian  love,  the  biblical  ethics  would  have  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  make  men  more  considerate  than  they 
have  been.  The  system  of  Theological  Ethics  would  help 
decidedly  in  introducing  Christianity  into  the  practical  affairs 
of  life.  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  is  more 
effective  than  the  “love  to  being”  which  even  the  best  ethi¬ 
cal  systems  have  formulated  and  enforced. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  REFORMED  SYSTEM  AND  THE  LARGER 

HOPE.i 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  N.  MCGIFFERT,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO. 

One  of  the  prominent  theological  questions  of  the  age  is 
the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  Can  one  who  has  never  heard 
of  the  name  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  saved 
and,  if  salvation  is  possible  for  such  a  one,  what  can  we 
learn  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  method  of  his  salvation  ? 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  question  has  arisen,  and 
forced  itself  toward  the  front.  It  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  of  the  century.  Previously  to  this 
missionary  arousing,  the  thoughts  of  the  church  were  en¬ 
grossed  with  home  questions.  The  distinction  of  the  true 
doctrine  from  the  false,  which  had  grown  about  it  for  ages; 
the  formation  of  defirfite  creeds;  the  separation  of  schools 
of  thought  into  denominations ;  the  defensive  and  aggres¬ 
sive  work  of  the  divided  parties;  the  settling  forever  the 
great  questions  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  religious 
liberty;  the  conscientious  preparation,  through  difference 
and  sundering,  for  the  realization  of  true  Christian  unity, 
not  in  compulsive  bonds  of  outward  form,  but  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth,  the  renewed  heart,  and  the  everlasting  hope, — 
these  were  the  burning  issues  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers. 
His  is  conceited  pride  which  condemns  these  seekers  after 
truth,  and  combatants  for  doctrine,  as  narrow,  bigoted,  or 
unpractical.  Theirs  was  a  preparatory  work,  which  needed 
thorough  doing,  to  clear  the  way  for  the  grand  mission  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  giving  the  pure  gospel  to  the  world. 

^  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Jan. 
29,  1891. 
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But  the  missionary  work  has  aroused  the  church  to  think 
on  matters  of  which  before  it  had  merely  dogmatized.  The 
adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  whole  world  and  its  power 
to  bring  all  races  of  men  to  Christ  have  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  church  the  likeness  of  men  everywhere,  and 
have  emphasized  the  truth,  which  was  accepted  before,  but 
was  not  realized,  that  “God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,”  and  that  in  Christ  Jesus  “there  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian  nor  Scythian.”  Now  that  Chris¬ 
tendom  and  heathendom  are  brought  face  to  face,  and  arc 
throbbing  heart  with  heart,  God’s  people  are  not  only 
aroused  with  zeal  to  save  the  heathen,  but  questions  of  the 
divine  purpose  for  these  multitudes  have  forced  themselves 
on  the  Christian  mind.  Has  the  salvation  provided  for  all 
men  no  reference  to  them  save  as  it  has  been  brought  to 
them  by  the  church.?  Has  the  Christ  who  died  for  all  no 
trophies  of  his  death  from  among  the  nations  yet  unreached 
by  the  gospel,  or  from  among  those  countless  millions  who 
died,  before  the  church  awoke  to  her  mission.?  The  ques¬ 
tion,  in  its  breadth  of  reference,  is  immense.  The  convic¬ 
tion  has  arisen  and  is  spreading,  and  that  not  among  sec¬ 
taries  or  those  suspected  of  heretical  views,  but  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  orthodox  church,  that  God,  who  “so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,”  has  not  left  these  mul¬ 
titudes  without  some  possibility  of  salvation. 

The  theory  of  a  further  probation  for  those  who  in  this 
life  have  not  heard  of  Christ,  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  logical 
ground  for  a  hopeful  answer  to  such  questions.  The  theory 
is  not  new,  save  in  its  fuller  development.  A  view  which 
resembles  it  is  as  old  as  Hermas,  who  says  in  his  “  Pastor”  : 
“  These  apostles  and  teachers  who  preached  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God,  after  falling  asleep  in  the  power  and  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,  preached  it  not  only  to  those  who  were 
asleep.”  ^  So  Clement  of  Alexandria  :  '  “  The  apost¬ 
les,  following  the  Lord,  preached  the  gospel  to  those 
^  Chap,  xvi.,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (Am.  ed.),  Vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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in  Hades.”  “Did  not  the  same  dispensation  obtain  in 
Hades,  so  that  even  there  all  the  souls,  on  hearing  the 
proclamation,  might  either  exhibit  repentance,  or 
confess  that  their  punishment  was  just,  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  not.^”  ^  The  Purgatory  of  the  Roman  Church  was  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  this  ancient  view  ;  and  the  restoration- 
ism  held  by  a  large  body  of  Universalists  is  somewhat  similar. 
What  is  substantially  the  old  theory  of  Hermas  and  Clement 
has  been  revived  in  our  day  by  Canon  Farrar  and  others  in 
England;  and  special  prominence  has  been  given  to  it  in  our 
own  country,  through  its  presentation  and  defence  by  the 
editors  of  the  Andover  Reincw. 

In  their  work,  “Progressive  Orthodoxy,”  the  endeavor  is 
made  to  give  it  a  logical  place  in  a  theological  system.  They 
base  the  theory  on  the  universal  relation  of  Christ  to 
mankind,  as  necessitating  the  actual  presentation  of  Christ 
to  all  men.  And  they  bring  to  its  support  the  extreme 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  that  faith  in 
the  historical  Christ  is  essential  to  salvation,  and  that  such 
faith  is  impossible  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 
They  present  us  this  trilemma  on  the  subject  of  heathen  sal¬ 
vation  :  1st.  “The  heathen  are  hopelessly  lost  unless 
they  hear  the  gospel  in  its  historic  form  during  their 
life  on  earth;”  ^  2d.  “Salvation  is  possible  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  gospel;”® 
3d.  “  Those  who  do  not  know  of  God’s  love  in  Christ  while 
they  are  in  the  body  will  have  knowledge  of  Christ  after 
death.”  *  They  discard  the  first  as  a  “  terrible  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  goodness;”  ®  they  argue  strenuously 
against  the  second,  seriously  misapprehending  it,  as  we  con¬ 
sider,  and  failing  to  discern  its  sources  in  the  word  of  God 

^  Stromata,  Book  vi.  chap,  vi.;  A.  N.  Fathers,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  490,  491. 

*  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  p.  79. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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and  in  the  Reformed  system  of  theology ;  and  they  turn  to 
the  third  as  all  that  is  left  after  the  others  are  rejected. 
The  theory  of  a  future  probation  is  frequently  styled  “  the 
larger  hope as  opening  a  door  of  hope  for  millions, 
against  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  it,  it  else 
were  closed  forever. 

This  theory  might  be  allowed  by  the  church  as  one  of  the 
possible  explanations  of  the  ways  of  God,  if  it  could  be  con¬ 
fined,  logically  and  practically,  to  the  heathen.  But  it  is 
certainly  logical  to  argue  from  a  future  probation  for  the 
heathen  to  a  similar  probation  for  those  in  Christian  lands 
who,  through  their  unfortunate  environment,  have  never 
heard  the  gospel  in  any  sense  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
There  are  multitudes  in  the  larger  cities  in  this  land  and 
throughout  Christendom,  whose  probation  in  the  present 
life,  if  probation  consists  in  the  offer  of  the  historic  Christ 
to  the  mind  and  heart  for  direct  acceptance  or  rejection,  is 
the  hardest  mockery.  And,  if  not  logical,  it  would  be  nat¬ 
ural  for  worldly  men  to  argue,  from  a  future  probation  for 
the  ignorant  and  debased  classes,  to  a  similar  probation  for 
all  who  have  not  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  a  thoughtful,  deliberate,  and  decisive  rejection  of  the 
offered  Christ.  Indeed,  Canon  Farrar  does  not  hesitate  to 
look  on  such  general  probation  as  probable.  He  says,  in  a 
note  on  Mark  iii.  29 :  “  Our  Lord  states,  with  immense  plain¬ 
ness  and  with  no  reservation,  the  possible  ultimate  remission 
of  every  sin’and  blasphemy  except  one.  What  that  one  is 
no  human  being  has  ever  been  able  to  decide.”  ^ 

I  admit  that  the  dangerous  tendency  of  a  doctrine  in  cer¬ 
tain  directions  is  not  sufficient  argument  for  its  rejection^ 
provided  substantial  evidence  in  its  favor  can  be  adduced 
from  the  word  of  God.  But  for  a  new  theory,  or  for  a  view 
of  truth  not  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  its  dangerous  tend¬ 
ency  is  a  proper  subject  of  consideration.  The  church, 
^  Eternal  Hope,  p.  112. 
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guarding  the  interests  of  souls,  has  a  right  to  challenge  such 
theory,  and  to  demand  that  it  present  some  stronger  evi¬ 
dence  than  speculation  or  labored  inference. 

But  I  will  not  discuss  this  theory  farther.  My  object  is 
to  set  over  against  it  what  I  regard  as  the  scriptural  hope ;  a 
hope  which  does  not  contravene  the  old-fashioned  doctrines 
and  the  established  faith  of  the  church,  but  which  is  their 
legitimate  outcome.  For,  notwithstanding  the  skilful  con¬ 
struction  of  a  systematic  new  theology,  suggesting  a  future 
probation  logically  as  an  article  of  its  creed,  I  fancy  that 
there  is  little  probability  that  the  theory  will  extend  largely 
in  the  church,  if  the  growing  conviction  of  God’s  broader 
mercy  can  be  met  by  the  old  theology. 

Let  us  examine  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  system  of 
faith  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  larger  hope.  I  understand 
by  these  doctrines :  (i)  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  church  in  general,  and  (2)  the  Calvinistic  or  Augus- 
tinian  doctrines  of  divine  grace. 

The  starting-point  of  the  Reformed  system  is.  What  does 
God’s  word  teach  ?  And  naturally,  in  any  religious  investi¬ 
gation,  we  inquire  first  at  this  fountain-head.  'Yet  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  in  the  Bible  many  statements  bearing  di¬ 
rectly  on  this  question.  The  object  of  God’s  word  is  to  set 
forth  the  duty  of  those  who  have  it,  rather  than  to  solve 
problems  about  those  who  have  it  not.  Yet  there  are  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  which,  to  say  the  least,  permit  us  to  hope 
that  God  has  purposes  of  mercy  outside  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel.  I  will  quote  a  few  of  these,  with  very  brief 
remarks  in  connection,  as  we  have  not  time  for  their  full  dis¬ 
cussion. 

In  Acts  X.  35  Peter  says:  “God  is  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  of  him.”  It  seems  forced  to  explain 
this  statement  as  a  prophecy  that,  after  the  gospel  has  come 
to  them,  God  will  accept  men,  whether  Gentiles  or  Jews,  who 
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shall  work  righteousness.  It  occurs  at  the  beginning  of 
Peter’s  remarks,  before  he  has  declared  one  word  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  expresses  his  conviction  that  God  has  already  ac¬ 
cepted  Cornelius,  hearing  his  prayers  and  remembering  his 
alms. 

In  Acts  xvii.  27  Paul  speaks  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  their  ignorance  before  the  gospel  was  proclaimed.  Hav¬ 
ing  mentioned  God’s  providence  which  cared  for  their  wants 
and  meted  their  bounds,  he  states  the  object  of  this  provi¬ 
dence,  “that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  him,  and  find  him.”  A  seeking  which  could  in  no 
case  be  successful  would  scarcely  seem  worthy  of  the  divine 
purpose.  To  apply  “if  haply”  to  something  which  could 
not  possibly  occur,  appears  like  a  perversion  of  language. 
The  statement  in  the  thirtieth  verse,  “The  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at,”  seems  to  indicate  some  divine 
mercy  toward  those  who  lived  in  this  complete  ignorance. 

In  Rom.  ii.  14  it  is  assumed  that  the  Gentiles  sometimes 
“do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law;”  that  is,  as 
in  Acts  X.  35,  “work  righteousness.” 

Rom.  X.  14  might  seem  to  assert  the  absolute  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  all  to  whom  the  gospel  has  not  come:  “  How  shall 
they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard.?”  But 
the  eighteenth  verse  is  a  hopeful  commentary  on  this:  “But 
I  say.  Have  they  not  heard.?  Yes,  verily  [quoting  from  the 
nineteenth  Psalm  of  the  voice  of  God  in  nature],  their  sound 
went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world.” 

I  do  not  assert  that  these  passages  of  Scripture  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of 
salvation  among  the  heathen,  or  to  justify  the  church  in 
placing  an  article  to  this  effect  in  her  creed.  But  they  al¬ 
low  us  to  cherish  a  reasonable  hope  in  that  direction,  and 
make  it  proper  for  us  to  consider  the  relation  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  general  doctrines  of  God’s  word. 
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Following  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  it  seems  proper  to 
set  forth  the  teaching  of  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed  church¬ 
es.  Most  of  these  creeds  contain  no  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  three  of  them  we  find  statements  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  for  salvation  of  the  light  of  nature.  Thus,  in  the 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort:  “Through  the  light  of  nature 
man  cannot  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  turn  him¬ 
self  to  him. In  the  Westminster  Confession:  “The  light 
of  nature  and  the  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  not 
sufficient  to  give  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  will 
which  is  necessary  unto  salvation.”^  The  Savoy  Declara¬ 
tion  says:  “Neither  do  the  works  of  creation  or  providence, 
with  the  light  of  nature,  make  discovery  of  Christ  or  of  grace 
by  him,  so  much  as  in  a  general  or  obscure  way; 
much  less  that  men,  destitute  of  the  revelation  of 
him  by  the  promise  or  gospel,  should  be  enabled  there¬ 
by  to  attain  saving  faith  or  repentance.”®  Yet  these 
statements  fall  far  short  of  an  assertion  that  God  may  not, 
in  ways  of  his  own,  sometimes  supplement  this  natural  light 
by  his  Spirit  unto  salvation. 

The  only  article  in  the  Reformed  creeds  which  appears 
absolutely  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  any 
heathen  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  the  fourth 
section  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
with  the  corresponding  answer  to  the  sixty-third  question  of 
the  Larger  Catechism.  I  will  refer  again  to  this  article.  In 
the  second  Helvetic  Confession  we  have  the  only  other  state¬ 
ment  on  this  subject;  and  it  is  of  directly  opposite  import: 
“We  acknowledge  that  God  is  able,  without  outward  minis¬ 
try,  to  enlighten  men,  whom  and  when  he  pleaseth.”* 

1  Third  and  Fourth  Heads  of  Doctrine,  Art.  iv.;  see  SchafTs  Creeds,  Vol. 
Hi.  p.  565. 

^  Chap.  i.  sect.  l.  *  Chap.  xx.  sect.  2. 

i  Chap.  i.  sect.  7;  SchafTs  Creeds,  Vol.  iii.  p.  235. 
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Passing  from  this  paucity  of  creed  statement,  let  us  exam¬ 
ine  such  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  system  as  bear  upon  the 
question. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  as  Paul  states 
clearly  in  i  Cor.  iii.  1 1 ,  is  that  salvation  is  possible  only 
through  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  But  surely  this 
truth  does  not  forbid  hope  for  the  heathen;  but  shows  us 
the  ground  on  which  we  must  rest  it.  If  we  hold  to  a  uni¬ 
versal  statement,  the  fact  of  Christ’s  death  for  men  every¬ 
where  suggests  the  hope  that  God  may  apply  this  redemp¬ 
tion  to  some  of  those  countless  millions  for  whom  Christ 
died.  A  universal  atonement  would  seem  almost  mockery, 
if  the  larger  part  of  the  race,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  completely  debarred  from  receiving  its.  benefits.  Or,  if 
we  hold  to  a  limited  atonement,  effectual  to  the  salvation  of 
all  its  objects,  no  evidence  can  be  produced  that  Christ  may 
not  have  given  his  life  in  behalf  of  some  in  heathen  dark¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  for  multitudes  in  Christian  lands. 

Another  essential  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  is  that  no 
one  can  be  saved  except  he  be  renewed  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  “Ye  must  be  born  again”  is  a  universal  declar¬ 
ation  for  men  in  all  lands,  and  with  all  measures  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  “Which  were  born,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God”  is  the  starting-point  of  the  new  character  which  shall 
fit  any  soul  anywhere  for  heaven.  But  this  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  not,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  surely  not  in  the 
power  of  God,  limited  to  any  outward  circumstance.  The 
Holy  Ghost,  who  alone  works  regeneratiofl  under  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  in  Christian  lands,  is  able  to  work  regen¬ 
eration  under  the  teaching  of  conscience  in  heathen  lands. 
In  the  salvation  of  infants  he  works  regeneration  without 
any  teaching  whatever. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  matter  is  not  in  the  limitations 
of  the  atonement,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
in  the  revealed  conditions  of  salvation.  Not,  that  is,  in  what 
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God  can  do  for  man,  which  none  of  us  would  limit;  but  in 
what  God,  in  his  word,  requires  of  man.  Is  it  possible  for 
any  who  have  not  the  gospel  to  meet  these  requirements.? 
The  revealed  conditions  of  salvation  are  faith  and  repent¬ 
ance.  Is  it,  in  the  nature  of  these  conditions,  possible  for 
a  heathen,  without  the  word  of  God,  to  believe  and  repent.? 

As  to  repentance,  probably  no  one  would  assume  an  im¬ 
possibility.  The  change  of  purpose  from  sin  to  righteous¬ 
ness,  which  is  the  essence  of  repentance,  is  clearly  conceiva¬ 
ble,  under  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit,  without  the  direct 
knowledge  of  the  gospel. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  faith,  we  meet  with 
the  crucial  difficulty.  “  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved, 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,”  is  the  positive 
declaration,  confirmed  over  and  over  again  in  Scripture. 
Justification  by  faith  was  the  originating  doctrine  of  the  Re¬ 
formation.  Erase  from  a  creed  salvation  through  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  no  longer  evangelical.  Does 
not  the  conditioning  of  justification  on  faith  shut  out  from 
the  possibility  of  salvation  all  who  have  not  heard  of  Christ.? 

The  difficulty  must  be  met,  if  it  can  be  met  at  all,  in  one 
of  two  ways.  The  position  might  be  taken  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  faith  has  reference  only  to  those  who 
have  heard  the  gospel.  We  might  note  the  fact  that  faith 
as  a  condition  is  announced  in  connection  with  the  proclam¬ 
ation  of  the  gospel,  and  conclude  that  the  existence  of  this 
condition  is  dependent  upon  such  proclamation.  We 
might  say  that  the  expression,  “  He  tha|  believeth  not,”  or, 
more  literally,  “he  that  disbelieveth,”  cannot  be  used  prop¬ 
erly  of  one  who  has  never  heard  the  truth;  that  such  persons 
can  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve.  In  a  word,  it  might  be 
held  that  justification  by  faith  is  the  condition  of  salvation 
where  the  gospel  is  proclaimed;  but  that  the  condition  for 
the  heathen  world  is  something  else  than  faith. 

While  I  admit  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  arguments  in 
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favor  of  this  position:  yet  it  seems  so  inconsistent  with  the 
unity  of  God’s  plan,  and  especially  with  the  prominence  given 
in  the  Scripture  to  faith  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  that 
I  cannot  accept  it  as  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  true 
religion  is  one,  in  whatever  hearts  it  is  exercised;  and  the 
principles  which  constitute  it  are  the  same.  They  may  vary 
greatly  in  degree:  they  are  one  in  essence. 

But  what  is  faith  ?  All  will  agree  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
act  of  believing  that  any  revealed  doctrine  or  fact  is  true.  In 
this  sense,  the  devils  believe.  An  intellectual  belief,  even  of 
the  historic  Christ,  is  ineflectual,  except  it  turn  the  heart 
toward  him  in  trust,  and  draw  the  will  to  his  service.  The 
seat  of  faith  is  in  the  heart,  the  will,  the  character.  As  is 
the  clear  scriptural  declaration:  “With  the  heart  man  be- 
lieveth  unto  righteousness.”^  Nor  is  faith  a  simple,  single 
act  of  the  will,  done  once  and  finished.  Faith  is  an  abiding 
trust,  a  continued  willing,  a  fixed  disposition.  Faith  turns 
the  soul  about  toward  God  in  Christ,  and  holds  it  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  his  service.  Faith  is  thus  a  direction  of  the  heart, 
a  trend  of  the  soul,  a  new  element  of  character.  If  there  be 
in  any  soul  a  trusting,  loving  disposition  toward  God  as  its 
Saviour,  Helper,  and  Ruler,  this  disposition  is  faith.  The 
relation  of  the  soul  to  God  is  the  important  matter;  not  the 
external  knowledge  or  circumstances  which  produce  or  ac¬ 
company  it. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  faith  where  the  revealed 
word  has  not  been  carried,  resolves  itself  into  this:  Is  this 
trustful  disposition  toward  God,  which  is  essential  faith, 
possible  without  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
Christ  ?  And  this  question  is  answered  by  another ;  Can 
the  Holy  Spirit  produce  in  a  human  soul  this  essential  faith 
without  first  revealing  to  that  soul  the  historic  Christ.^  The 
question  answers  itself.  Who  can  limit  the  divine  power.? 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  :  “Whenever  a  human 
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being  is  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 

.  .  .  .  we  with  perfect  confidence  attribute  the  result 
to  the  application  to  the  person  in  question  of  the  expiating 
virtue  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  and  of  the  regenerating  power  of 
his  Spirit . The  establishment  of  this  personal  rela¬ 

tion  to  our  Lord,  so  as  to  constitute  one  a  beneficiary  of  his 
redemption,  is  generally  conditioned  upon  personal  recogni¬ 
tion  and  confession  of  him.  This  is  even  essential,  when¬ 
ever  intellectually  possible.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  as  is  proved  in  the  case  of  those  dying  in  infancy,  and 
of  idiots.  On  like  grounds  of  principle,  it  might  hold  true 
in  the  case  of  some  exceptionally  enlightened  heathen.”  ^ 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  in  his  “Systematic  Theology,”  says: 
“  If  infants  are  incapable  of  using  the  word,  and  if  the 
Spirit  never  operates  except  in  the  word  and  by  its  use,  how 
is  it  possible  that  infants  can  be  regenerated  ?  If  therefore 
the  Bible  teaches  that  infants  are  regenerated  and  saved,  it 
teaches  that  the  Spirit  operates  not  only  with  and  by  the 
word,  but  also  without  it,  when  and  where  and  how  he  sees 
fit.”  ^  Again;  “ Experience  teaches,  first,  that  no  evidence 
of  sanctification,  no  indications  of  saving  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  are  found  where  the  word  of  God  is  unknown.  This 
is  not  saying  that  no  such  occur.  We  know  from  the  Bible 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  etc.  No  one  doubts 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  God  to  call  whom  he  pleases  from 
among  the  heathen,  and  to  reveal  to  them  enough  truth  to 
secure  their  salvation.  ® 

Dr.  E.  D.  Morris,  in  his  work  “  Is  there  Salvation  after 
Death.?”  says:  “The  question  whether  any  among  the 
heathen  are  saved  ;  saved  through  their  cordial  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  God  and  their  humble  commitment  of  them¬ 
selves  to  his  mercy,  so  far  as  his  existence,  relationship, 
mercy,  have  been  manifested  to  them, is  one  in  which  Christ- 

1  New  York  Independent  ol  Sept.  17,  1885. 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  483.  *  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  iii.  p.  468. 

VOL.  XLVIII.  NO.  190.  7 
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ian  hope  may  find  large  and  legitimate  field  for  practical 
exercise.”  ^ 

Or  in  the  words  of  the  first  Christian  apologist :  “  We 

have  declared  that  he  [Christ]  is  the  word  of  whom  every 
race  of  men  were  partakers  ;  and  those  who  lived  reasonably 
are  Christians,  even  though  they  have  been  thought  atheists; 
as,  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates,  and  Heraclitus,  and  men 
like  them.”  ^ 

Even  in  the  Westminister  Confession  of  Faith  we  find  all 
that  is  needed  in  support  of  this  view,  in  that  famous  section 
which,  but  for  the  objections  raised  to  the  expression  “elect 
infants,”  would  be  regarded  by  the  church  in  general  as  one 
of  the  grandest  declarations  of  the  power  and  freedom  of 
God.  “  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and 
saved  by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and 
where  and  how  he  pleaseth.  So  also  are  all  other  elect  per¬ 
sons  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the 
ministry  of  the  word.”®  It  matters  not  to  our  argument  that 
the  heathen  were  not  designed  to  be  included  in  the  specifi¬ 
cations  of  this  section.  The  principle  is  all  that  is  need¬ 
ful.  A  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  are  declared 
to  be  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  although  never  out¬ 
wardly  called.  And  broader  modern  ideas  have  enlarged 
that  multitude,  through  the  conviction  that  all  infants,  dying 
in  infancy  are  elect. 

But  how  are  such  infants  saved  ?  Do  we  answer  :  They 
are  saved  without  faith  in  Christ,  because  the  Spirit  has  re¬ 
newed  their  hearts.^  Then  a  heathen  might  be  saved  without 
faith  in  Christ,  if  the  Spirit  renew  his  heart.  Or  do  we  give 
the  wiser  answer :  They  are  saved  through  faith  in  Christ, 
because  the  renewal  of  their  hearts  is  the  establishment 
within  them  of  the  principle  of  faith.?  Then,  if  God’s  Spirit 

1  p.  190. 

*  Justin’s  First  Apology,  Chap,  xlvi;  Anti-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  i.  p.  178. 

•  Chap.  X.  sect.  iii. 
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should  renew  the  heart  of  a  heathen,  there  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  within  him  the  principle  of  faith. 

A  priori^  there  is  evidently  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  God’s  saving  heathen  than  of  his  saving  infants  under  the 
conditions  of  the  gospel.  Whatever  principle  we  hold  as  to 
the  salvation  in  one  case  is  applicable  in  the  other ;  except¬ 
ing  only  the  Pelagian  view  that  infants  are  morally  pure, 
and  inherit  salvation  of  right,  not  of  grace ;  as  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  an  innocent  nature,  not  through  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  many  cases  a 
covert  Pelagianism  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  view  of  the 
salvation  of  all  infants.  The  feeling,  quite  extensively,  is 
that  infants  are  not  sinners,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  in 
God  to  condemn  them.  If  we  base  the  salvation,  either  of 
infants  or  heathen,  on  the  claims  of  justice,  we  rest  it  on  un- 
scriptural  grounds.  The  hope  for  infant  salvation  is  in  God’s 
broad  love  giving  Christ  to  ^die  for  them,  and  in  the  power 
of  his  Spirit  to  renew  them.  And  this  scriptural  foundation 
is  broad  enough  as  a  basis  of  hope  for  men  who  have  heard 
of  Christ  no  more  than  the  helpless  infant. 

Those  who  hold  the  theory  of  a  future  probation  recognize 
the  fact  that  such  probation  must  be  for  infants  as  well  as 
for  heathen.  The  editors  of  “  Progressive  Orthodoxy”  say  : 
“  We  think  it  more  reverent,  as  it  is  certainly  more  reason¬ 
able,  to  believe  of  infants  and  heathen  alike,  that  according 
to  the  development  of  moral  agency,  they  are  brought  into 
conscious  relations  to  Christ,  and  that  according  to  their 
needs  they  are  enabled  personally  to  appropriate  his  redemp¬ 
tion.”  ^  But  what  a  gloomy  conclusion  for  a  theory  which 
boasts  its  larger  hope!  For  surely  no  evidence  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  that  the  future  probation  will  be,  for  infants,  more 
favorable  than  the  probation  enjoyed  in  this  life  in  Christian 
lands.  Alas,  for  the  little  ones  taken  from  our  care ;  not, 

*  P-  «35. 
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as  we  sing,  to  “the  arms  of  Jesus,”  but  to  a  conflict  with 
temptation  of  whose  issue  we  can  predict  nothing.  The 
larger  hope,  offered  by  the  new  theology,  has  become,  instead, 
a  robbery  of  hope  and  an  anxiety  beyond  measure,  right 
where  the  loving  heart  will  feel  the  robbery  most  keenly,  and 
right  in  the  face  of  the  loving  act  of  Jesus  in  taking  the  in¬ 
fants  in  his  arms,  and  his  precious  assurance  that  of  such  is, 
not  the  semi-purgatory  of  a  future  probation,  but  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven. 

It  is  asserted,  however,  that  if  the  possibility  of  essential 
faith  where  the  gospel  is  unknown  be  granted,  it  affords  but 
little  relief  in  the  matter  of  heathen  salvation,  as  the  in¬ 
stances  for  which  this  essential  faith  may  be  claimed  are  so 
rare.  Thus  we  read  in  “Progressive  Orthodoxy”:  “A  pos¬ 
sibility  which  does  not  rise  into  any  appreciable  realization 
fails  to  remove  the  difficulty.”  ^  Supposing  it  be  admitted 
of  men  like  Socrates  in  ancient  times,  or,  with  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hodge,  of  Moses  Montefiore  in  modern  days,  or  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  individual  whom  missionaries  have  met  in  heathen 
lands  who  seemed  Christians  in  all  things  except  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  that  such  persons  were  accepted  of 
God,  yet  what  are  these  among  the  countless  multitudes.? 
But  the  objection  ignores  an  important  fact.  The  name  of 
Socrates  has  come  down  to  us,  not  because  of  his  character 
mainly,  but  because  of  his  intellect  and  influence.  Who 
can  say  that  there  were  not  others  in  his  age  as  pure  and 
spiritual  as  he  was,  but  more  ignorant  and  lowly,  whose 
names  have  never  been  placed  on  human  record.?  Men 
admire  Epictetus.  But  may  there  not  have  been  in  the 
Roman  Empire  other  men  whose  characters  were  as  estima¬ 
ble  as  his,  but  who  were  destitute  of  the  intellectual  ability 
which  gave  him  prominence.?  Intellect  and  fame  are  not 
conditions  of  religion,  but  quite  as  often  its  hindrances. 
I  Cor.  i.  26  cautions  us  against  looking  for  God’s  elect 

^  P-  93- 
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among  the  wise  and  honored  of  the  world,  and  suggests  the 
hope  that,  if  these  shining  lights  of  heathendom  found  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  God,  divine  grace  had  more  numerous  tro¬ 
phies  among  the  lowly.  The  hopeful  words  of  I3r.  E.  D. 
Morris  are  in  place  here:  “So  long  as  we  do  not  deviate 
from  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  sinfulness,  and  the  need  of 
heav^enly  grace  in  order  to  a  true  regeneration  and  salvation, 
we  are  in  little  danger  of  hoping  more  widely,  more  ar¬ 
dently,  than  the  living  word  permits.  The  multitudes 
whom  the  great  Swiss  Reformer  anticipated  seeing  in  the 
celestial  life,  may  by  the  large  grace  of  God  bringing  them 
to  repentance  and  obedience  during  their  earthly  pilgrimage, 
possibly  attain  with  us  to  that  beatific  home.”  ^ 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  principle  of  divine  judg¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  according  to  the  light  possessed.  The  test 
in  gospel  lands  is  very  different  from  that  in  heathen  ignor¬ 
ance.  God  judges  men  by  the  light  which  they  have.  We 
too  generally  judge  them  by  the  light  which  we  have. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  view  would 
be  to  impair  the  interest  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  by 
taking  away  its  motive.  But  a  hope  of  this  nature  for  the 
heathen  is  slight  and  dim,  compared  with  the  advantages 
given  by  the  gospel.  At  best,  it  is  but  “a  light  that  shineth 
in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise.” 
And  it  is  the  solemn,  blessed  duty  of  the  church  to  hasten 
everywhere  that  dawning  day.  The  work  of  missions 
would  rest  on  a  tottering  foundation  if  it  needed  to  be 
braced  and  buttressed  by  the  teaching  that  God  has  con¬ 
signed  to  hopeless  destruction  all  who  do  not  directly  hear 
the  gospel.  The  highest  motives  to  missionary  zeal  are 
obedience  to  the  divine  commission,  “Go  ye;”  and  the 
Christian  patriotism  of  the  subjects  of  Christ  our  king,  alive 
and  intense  in  extending  his  kingdom  throughout  the  world. 

We  pass  from  the  common  evangelistic  doctrines,  held  by 
^  Is  there  Salvation  after  Death?  p.  190. 
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the  Protestant  church  in  general  to  the  special  doctrines 
which  distinguish  the  Reformed  system;  which  are  usually 
designated  by  the  term  Calvinism.  It  is  not  essential  to  our 
argument  what  shade  or  grade  of  Calvinism  be  hold,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  not  so  attenuated  as  to  make  the  Calvinistic  en¬ 
titlement  a  misnomer.  Let  it  be  Supralapsarianism  or  Sub- 
lapsarianism,  the  five  points  as  summarized  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  or  the  moderate  type  which,  at  present,  is  so  prev¬ 
alent;  any  statement*  which  holds  that  God  has  elected 
to  salvation  certain  individuals  of  the  human  race,  and  that 
he  effectually  brings  into  his  kingdom  those  whom  he  has 
thus  chosen,  by  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  through  the 
regeneration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  sufficient.  Anything 
less  than  this  can  scarcely  be  called  Calvinism.  Anything 
more  than  this  may  buttress  the  doctrine  with  strong,  stern 
words,  but  affects  little  its  essence. 

Let  us,  as  Calvinists,  look  at  this  question  of  heathen  sal¬ 
vation.  Surely  we  cannot  say  that  God  has  not  elected 
some  of  the  heathen  to  eternal  life.  “For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord.?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor 
Surely  we  dare  not  say  that  the  Divine  Spirit  hath  not 
power  to  carry  into  effect  the  divine  election,  by  renewing 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  God  hath  chosen.  In  the  face  of 
our  belief  in  the  salvation  of  infants,  we  cannot  thus  limit 
the  work  of  the  Infinite.  Surely  we  would  not  say,  if  God 
hath  elected,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  renewed,  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  insufficient  to  cleanse  from  all  sin.  As  Calvin¬ 
ists,  we  must  hold  that  the  efficiency  of  the  divine  atonement, 
and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  extend  as  far  as  the 
election  of  grace.  What,  then,  has  Calvinism  to  say  on  the 
question  but  this,  that  it  depends  upon  the  divine  purpose .? 
And  when  we  study  that  purpose  in  the  light  of  such  uni¬ 
versal  expressions  of  Scripture  as  “God  so  loved  the  world,” 
or  “who  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 

*  Rom.  xi.  34. 
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should  come  to  repentance,”  who  will  forbid  the  right  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  God’s  purpose  of  mercy  is  far  broader 
than  our  narrow  arguments  and  inferences  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  framers  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
intended  to  deny  the  possibility  of  heathen  salvation  in  the 
words  “Much  less  can  men,  not  professing  the  Christian 
religion,  be  saved  in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  be  they 
never  so  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light 
of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do  profess.”  ^ 
Though  it  is  noticeable  that,  grammatically,  the  words  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  milder  construction,  as  will  appear  by  inserting 
from  the  third  section,  after  “  whatsoever,”  the  clause  logi¬ 
cally  referred  to  in  the  word  “other,”  “except  by  Christ 
through  the  Spirit.”  But  this  isolated  declaration  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  doctrine. 
Tho.se  grand  words  in  the  third  section  set  forth  that  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  bearing  on  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  divine 
purpose;  “through  the  Spirit,  who  worketli  when,  and 
where,  and  how  he  pleaseth.”  This  declares  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  unlimited  by  conditions  or  cir¬ 
cumstances,  unlimited  save  by  his  own  limitless  pleasure. 
The  fourth  section  is  simply  an  assertion  which  fixes  a  limit 
to  his  unlimited  working,  deciding  of  a  great  portion  of 
mankind  that  the  preceding  section  has  no  relation  to  them; 
a  decision  which  lies  beyond  all  human  knowledge,  and  was 
an  unintentional  usurpation  of  divine  rights.  It  is  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  fathers  that  they  did  not  grasp  the  broad  results  of 
the  truth  which  they  held  so  staunchly.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that,  when  they  went  outside  the  proper  province  of  a  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  to  fix  the  limits  of  that  truth  which  they 
had  declared,  they  fell  into  the  common  mistakes  of  their 
age.  We  hold  the  same  truth  which  they  held,  the  truth 
assailed  but  unshaken  through  the  ages;  the  truth  of  Paul, 
and  Augustine,  and  Calvin;  that  Calvinism,  which  many 
^  Chap.  X.  sect.  4. 
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pronounce  dead,  but  which  never  was  so  living,  so  strong, 
so  far  reaching,  as  to-day;  the  truth  of  the  absolute  divine 
sovereignty  and  freedom.  But  the  increased  knowledge  of 
God’s  word,  and  the  light  afforded  by  the  progress  of  his 
work,  have  broken  down  some  of  the  old  limitations,  and 
opened  to  our  hope  broader  fields  for  its  application.  The 
truth  is  not  disarmed  or  dishonored  by  this;  but  acknowl¬ 
edged  more  fully,  and  appreciated  more  largely. 

Calvinism,  rightly  understood,  gives  the  firmest  ground  for 
the  very  largest  scriptural  hope.  It  places  the  salvation 
of  men  where  the  Scriptures  place  it ;  in  the  wise  and  loving 
purpose  of  the  Infinite  Father ;  dependent  on'  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  wrought  out  by  the  Holy- 
Ghost.  It  puts  salvation  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  and  resting 
on  the  assurance  that  God  hath  cho.sen  a  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number,  believes  that  he  will  accomplish  his  benefi¬ 
cent  will. 

Such  Calvinism  docs  not  hinder  work,  but  nerves  for  it. 
It  discloses  God  back  of  all  Christian  work,  active  in  all 
Christian  work,  giving  results  to  all  Christian  work.  It 
encourages  young  men  to  go  forth  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel,  assured  that  “it  hath  pleased  God,  by  the  fool¬ 
ishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe.”  It  en¬ 
courages  the  missionary  to  advance  against  the  strongholds 
of  heathenism,  assured  that  “the  weapons  of  our  w'arfarc 
are  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.” 
And  where  we  cannot  go,  it  encourages  the  earnest  prayers 
to  Him  whose  presence  and  power  know  no  bounds,  to 
“gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  wdnds,  from  one  end 
of  heaven  to  the  other.”  True  Calvinism  is  not  narrow,  as 
is  the  common  charge  against  it.  It  is  broad  as  the  power 
and  wisdom  and  holiness  and  love  of  God.  These  infinite 
attributes  arc  its  only  limit.  And  we  apprehend  that  our 
wonder  and  joy  in  the  life  hereafter  will  ’oe  the  discovery  of 
the  exceeding  breadth,  beyond  human  thought  and  Chris- 
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tian  hope,  of  the  work  wrought  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  as  the  elect  of  God,  the  redeemed  of  Christ,  the 
sanctified  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  come  from  all  lands  and  ages 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Father. 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  grand  old  faith  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  not  from  Westminster  only,  nor  Calvin,  nor 
Augustine,  but  in  the  word  of  divine  inspiration;  that  strong, 
dauntless  faith,  which  gives  us  in  our  efforts  for  those  who 
have  the  gospel,  the  Infinite  Might  working  with  us,  and  in 
our  hope  for  those  who  have  not  the  gospel,  the  Infinite 
Might  working  beyond  us.  Let  the  standard  of  our  work 
and  the  lodestar  of  our  hope  be  the  grace  of  God,  not  the 
good  will  of  men. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  BEARING  ON  THE  AN- 
TIQUITY  OF  MAN. 

BY  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  OBERLIN  THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

A  NEW  epoch  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  the  human  race  began  in  1841,  when  Boucher  de  Perthes 
first  discovered  rudely  fashioned  stone  implements  in  the 
high  gravel  terraces  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
at  Abbeville,  in  Northern  France.  From  the  time  of  these 
discoveries  onward,  the  question  of  man’s  antiquity  has  been 
one  of  geological  rather  than  of  literary  history.  These  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  occurred  in  undisturbed 
gravel  deposits  which  must  have  accumulated  when  the 
flood-plain  of  this  small  stream  was  one  hundred  feet  higher 
than  now.  But,  as  the  valley  is  about  a  mile  in  width  and  has 
evidently  been  formed  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  stream, 
the  period  of  time  required  for  its  production  seems  im¬ 
mense.  Its  impressiveness,  however,  will  be  diminished 
somewhat,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  strata  consist  of 
chalk,  which  is  capable  of  rapid  erosion.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  there  may 
have  been  a  preglacial  channel  which  became  filled  up  with 
loose  material  during  the  glacial  period,  requiring  only  the 
subsequent  erosion  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  to  bring  it  into 
its  present  condition. 

The  discoveries  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  failed  to  receive 
full  recognition  until  1859,  when  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  other 
English  geologists  visited  Abbeville,  and  after  becoming 
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convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  reported  facts,  deduced 
from  the  geological  situation  the  great  age  of  the  deposits 
in  which  the  implements  occur.  In  connection  with  the 
human  relics,  it  was  discovered,  furthermore,  that  the  forms 
of  animal  life  then  associated  with  man  in  Europe  were  con¬ 
siderably  different  from  those  now  existing  there.  At  that 
time  there  roamed,  through  the  forests  and  over  the  plains 
of  Northern  France  and  Southern  England,  in  company  with 
man,  the  mammoth,  the  straight-tusked  elephant,  the  lion, 
the  grizzly  bear,  the  bison,  three  species  of  rhinoceros,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  cave  bear,  and  many  other  gigantic  ani¬ 
mals  now  extinct.  < 

After  attention  had  once  been  securely  fixed  upon  the 
matter,  it  was  found  that  human  implements  of  this  early 
age  were  not  confined  to  the  valleys  of  Northern  France,  but 
that  they  also  occurred  in  considerable  number  in  Southern 
England  in  gravel  deposits  corresponding  in  character  and 
age  to  those  at  Abbeville.  Such  indications  of  the  early 
advent  of  man  were  found  at  Hoxney  near  Diss,  in  Suffolk, 
England,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Southampton  and  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  in  Europe  designed  to 
throw  light  upon  the  age  of  the  gravel  deposits  of  France 
and  England  containing  these  earliest  known  indications  of 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  man  and  his  extinct  con¬ 
geners  in  the  animal  world.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  “An¬ 
tiquity  of  Man,”  James  Geikie,  in  his  “Great  Ice  Age”  and 
in  his  “Prehistoric  Europe,”  John  E^vans  in  his  “Stone  and 
Flint  Implements,”  Boyd  Dawkins  in  his  “Cave  Hunting” 
and  in  “Pearly  Man  in  Britain,”  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  his 
“Prehistoric  Times,”  all  maintain  that  the  deposits,  though 
post-Tertiary  and  connected  with  the  glacial  period,  are  of 
great  age.  While  none  of  these  authorities  are  ready  to  as¬ 
sign  a  definite  number  of  years  to  this  period,  tljeir  opinions 
seem  to  favor  an  antiquity  as  great  as  100,000  or  perhaps 
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250,000  years.  Sir  William  Dawson,  however,  in  his  “Story' 
of  the  Earth  and  Man”  and  elsewhere,  and  Professor  Prest- 
wich,  in  his  recent  great  work  on  geology,  take  a  more 
moderate  view. 

But  the  question  of  glacial  action  in  Europe  is  specially 
complicated  on  account  of  the  configuration  of  the  country. 
In  the  first  place,  the  North  Sea  forbids  the  continuous 
study  of  the  glaciated  area;  in  the  second  place,  the  east 
and  west  sy'stem  of  mountains,  which  were  themselves,  and 
are  still,  independent  centres  of  glaciation,  introduce  condi¬ 
tions  which  greatly'  increase  the  complexity  of  the  problem; 
so  that  the  discussions  of  glacial  chronology  have  been  much 
less  satisfactory  in  Europe  than  those  which  have  been 
based  upon  later  investigations  in  America. 

The  student  of  glacial  geology  in  America  is  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  the  simplicity  of  the  problem  there  presented  and 
in  the  size  and  continuousness  of  the  area  open  to  investi¬ 
gation.  The  southern  border  of  the  glaciated  area  has  now 
been  delineated  for  several  thousand  miles,  extending  in  a 
sinuous  course  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific.  From 
this  work  it  appears  that  the  watersheds  of  the  country  arc 
so  situated  that  along  this  whole  border  the  drainage  is  to 
the  south,  and  that  one  can  study'  scores  of  valleys  in  which 
the  southward-flowing  currents  from  the  melting  ice  have 
deposited  high-level  gravel  terraces  whose  relation  to  the 
glacial  period  can  readily  be  detected.  Innumerable  lakes, 
also,  now  in  process  of  filling  up  w'ith  sediment,  were  formed 
at  that  time  by  the  irregular  deposition  of  morainic  material, 
and  countless  preglacial  channels  were  filled  with  the  debris 
ground  up  and  shoved  along  by  the  ice;  thus  changing  all 
the  lines  of  subsequent  drainage,  and  giving  rise  to  the  innu¬ 
merable  waterfalls  which  characterize  the  glaciated  area. 
The  erosion  of  gorges  by  these  waterfalls,  together  w  ith  the 
extent  of  sedimentation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  lakes 
referred  to,  affords  in  America  unrivalled  opportunity  for 
solving  the  problems  of  glacial  chronology. 
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It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  when,  in 
1875,  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  reported  the  discovery  of  rough 
stone  implements  in  undisturbed  strata  of  the  extensive 
gravel  deposits  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  upon 
which  the  city  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  built.  Since  Dr. 
Abbott’s  first  discovery,  he  has  been  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out  as  the  railroad  was  making  excavations  in  the  gravel, 
and  has  been  rewarded  by  finding  as  many  as  sixty  imple¬ 
ments  at  various  depths  (some  of  them  as  much  as  sixteen 
feet)  in  undisturbed  gravel.  The  implements  are  made  from 
argillite,  which  occurs  in  ledges  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  they 
are  of  substantially  the  same  type  with  those  that  had  been 
discovered  in  similar  deposits  in  France  and  England. 

Attention  to  the  delta  terrace  of  gravel  in  which  Dr.  Ab¬ 
bott  has  found  so  many  implements  shows  that,  without 
doubt,  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  deposits  which  were  formed 
in  the  southerly  flowing  streams  which  emerged  from  all 
along  the  ice-front  during  the  period  in  which  it  was  rapidly 
melting.  My  own  special  studies  of  this  class  of  glacial  phe¬ 
nomena  began  at  Trenton,  in  1880,  and  have  been  continuous 
from  that  time  on,  until  I  have  now  traced  a  large  portion 
of  the  whole  glacial  boundary  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
carefully  examined  nearly  all  the  valleys  which  served  as 
channels  for  the  southern  drainage  of  the  melting  ice-sheet. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  acquired  by  these  examina¬ 
tions,  I  was  led  to  see  that  there  were  numerous  places  in 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  where  the  gravel  deposits 
connected  with  the  glacial  period  were  so  similar  to  those 
which  I  studied  at  Trenton,  and  of  which  I  had  read  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  that  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
find  similar  remains  of  man  in  them.  This  expectation  I 
published  in  various  scientific  journals  in  1885. 

It  was  not  long  before  actual  discoveries  were  made  in 
some  of  these  localities.  First,  in  1885  Dr.  C.  L.  Metz,  of 
Madisonville,  on  the  Little  Miami  River,  near  Cincinnati, 
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Ohio,  discovered  a  flint  implement  in  the  undisturbed  glacial 
gravel  of  that  valley,  and,  two  years  later,  another  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  situation  in  the  same  valley  at  Loveland,  about  thirty 
miles  above.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Hilborne  T.  Cres- 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  made  the  discov'^ery  of  a.  well-shaped 
flint  implement  in  the  glacial  terrace  which  lines  the  East 
Fork  of  White  River,  in  Medora,  Jackson  county,  Indiana. 
Later  still,  in  October,  1889,  Mr.  W.  C.  Mills,  of  Newcom- 
erstown,  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  found  in  that  town  a 
finely  shaped  flint  implement  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  terrace  of  glacial  gravel  which  lines  the  margin  of  the 
Tuscarawas  Valley.  Mr.  Mills  was  not  aware  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  discovery  until  meeting  with  me  some  months 
later,  when  he  described  the  situation  to  me,  and  soon  after 
sent  the  implement  for  examination.  In  company  with 
Judge  Baldwin,  the  president  of  the  Western  Reserve  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  several  others,  a  visit  was  made  to  Mr. 
Mills,  and  we  carefully  examined  the  gravel  pit  in  which  the 
implement  occurred,  and  collected  evidence  which  was 
abundant  to  corroborate  all  of  his  statements.  The  im¬ 
plement  in  question  is  made  from  a  peculiar  flint  which  is 
found  in  the  Lower  Mercer  limestone  strata  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  it  resembles  in  so  many  ways  the  typical  imple¬ 
ments  found  by  Boucher  de  Perthes,  at  Abbeville,  that,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  difference  in  the  material  from  which  it  is  made, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  them.  The 
similarity  of  pattern  is  too  minute  to  have  originated  except 
from  imitation. 

Thus  the  fact  has  been  established  beyond  all  question 
that  man  was  in  America  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  glacial 
period;  so  that  in  considering  questions  of  human  chronol- 
ogy  we  are  compelled  to  study,  first  of  all,  the  data  bearing 
on  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  clo.se  of  that  period. 
In  April,  1884,  I  published  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sa¬ 
cra,  collecting  the  evidence  then  at  hand  going  to  show  that 
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the  Niagara  gorge  represents  the  work  effected  since  the 
closing  stages  of  the  glacial  period,  and  hence  that  if  we  can 
fix  upon  the  rate  of  recession,  this  is  a  true  glacial  chro¬ 
nometer.  From  the  data  respecting  the  rate  of  recession  then 
at  command,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  less  than  12,000 
years  would  be  required  for  the  production  of  the  gorge. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  article  fresh  surveys  have 
been  made,  and  abundant  evidence  is  now  at  hand  confirm¬ 
atory  of  the  moderate  conclusions  there  drawn.  Material 
has  also  been  accumulated  from  various  other  sources  re¬ 
specting  the  recession  of  waterfalls,  the  filling  up  of  glacial 
lakes,  and  the  enlargement  of  post-glacial  valleys,  and  all 
the  evidence  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  ice  cannot 
have  disappeared  from  British  America  and. the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  earlier  than  from  8,000  to  10,000 
years  ago. 

But  the  most  interesting  evidence  concerning  the  antiqui¬ 
ty  of  man  in  America,  and  indeed  in  the  world,  has  come 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  During  the  height  of  the  mining 
activity  in  California,  from  1850  to  i860,  numerous  reports 
were  rife  that  human  remains  had  been  discovered  in  the 
gold-bearing  gravel  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  These  reports  did  not  attract  much  scientific 
attention  until  they  came  to  relate  to  the  gravel  deposits 
found  deeply  buried  beneath  a  flow  of  lava  locally  known  as 
the  Sonora  or  Tuolumne  Table  Mountain.  This  lava  issued 
from  a  vent  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range,  and 
flowed  down  the  valley  of  the  Stanislaus  River  for  a  distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  burying  everything  in  the  valley  be¬ 
neath  it,  and  compelling  the  river  to  seek  another  channel. 
The  thickness  of  the  lava  averages  about  one  hundred  feet, 
and  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  eruption  that  the 
softer  strata  on  either  side  of  the  valley  down  which  it  flowed 
have  been  worn  away  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lava  now 
rises  nearly  everywhere  above  the  general  level,  and  has  be- 
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come  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape,  stretching  for  many 
miles  as  a  flat-topped  ridge  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and 
presenting  upon  the  sides  a  perpendicular  face  of  solid  ba¬ 
salt  for  a  considerable  distance  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
flow. 

It  was  from  under  this  mountain  of  lava  that  the  numer¬ 
ous  implements  and  remains  of  man  occurred  which  were 
reported  to  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  Harvard  College, 
when  he  was  conducting  the  geological  survey  of  California 
between  i860  and  1870.  The  implements  consisted  of 
stone  mortars  and  pestles  suitable  for  use  in  grinding  acorns 
and  other  coarse  articles  of  food.  There  were,  however, 
some  rude  articles  of  ornament.  In  one  of  the  mining 
shafts  penetrating  the  gravel  underneath  Table  Mountain, 
near  Sonora,  there  was  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1857,  a  human  jawbone,  one  portion  of  which  was  sent  by 
responsible  parties  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  and  another  part  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  whose  collections  the  fragments  can  now  be  seen. 

Interest  reached  a  still  higher  pitch  when,  in  1866,  an  en¬ 
tire  human  skull  with  some  other  human  bones  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  discovered  under  this  same  lava  deposit, 
a  few  miles  from  Sonora,  at  Altaville,  in  Calaveras  county, 
and  hence  known  as  the  “  Calaveras  skull.”  Persistent  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  soon  after  to  discredit  the  genuineness  of 
this  discovery.  Bret  Harte  showered  upon  it  the  shafts  of 
his  ridicule,  and  various  other  persons  gave  currency  to  the 
story  that  the  whole  report  originated  in  a  joke  played  by 
the  miners  upon  unsuspecting  geologists.  These  attacks 
were  so  successful  that  many  conservative  archaeologists  and 
men  of  science  have  refused  to  accept  the  skull  as  genuine. 

Recent  events,  however,  have  brought  such  additional 
evidence  to  the  support  of  this  discovery  that  it  would  seem 
unreasonable  any  longer  to  refuse  to  credit  the  evidence. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  at 
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Washington,  in  January,  1891,  Mr.  George  F.  Becker,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  who  for  some  years 
has  had  charge  of  investigations  relating  to  the  gold-bearing 
gravels  of  the  Pacific  coast,  presented  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Neale,  a  well-known  mining  engineer  of  unquestion¬ 
able  character,  stating  that  he  had  taken  a  stone  mortar  and 
pestle,  together  with  some  spear-heads  (which  through  Mr. 
Becker  he  presented  to  the  Society),  from  undisturbed  strata 
of  gravel  underneath  the  lava  of  Table  Mountain,  near  Raw- 
hide  Gulch,  a  few  miles  from  Sonora.  At  the  same  meeting 
Mr.  Becker  presented  a  pestle  which  Mr.  Clarence  King,  the 
first  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surv'ey,  took 
with  his  own  hands  out  of  undisturbed  gravel  under  this 
same  lava  deposit,  near  Tuttletown,  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
preceding  locality  mentioned. 

I  was  so  fortunate,  also,  myself  as  to  be  able  to  report  to 
the  Society  at  the  same  meeting  the  discovery,  in  1887,  of  a 
small  stone  mortar  by  Mr.  C.  McTarnahan,  the  assistant 
surveyor  of  Tuolumne  county.  This  mortar  was  found  by 
Mr.  McTarnahan  in  the  Empire  mine,  which  penetrates  the 
gravel  underneath  Table  Mountain,  about  three  miles  from 
Sonora,  and  not  far  from  the  other  localities  above  men¬ 
tioned.  The  place  where  the  mortar  was  found  is  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  from  the  edge  of  the 
superincumbent  lava,  which  is  here  about  one  hundred  feet 
in  thickness. 

These  three  independent  instances,  each  of  them  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  best  of  evidence,  have  such  cumulative  force 
that  probably  few  men  of  science  will  longer  stand  out 
against  it. 

Associated  with  these  discoveries,  there  is  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  another,  which  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  October,  1889.  This  was  a 
miniature  clay  image  of  a  female  form,  about  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  beautifully  formed,  which  was  found 
VOL.  XLVIII.  NO.  190.  8 
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in  August,  1889,  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Kurtz,  while  boring  an  arte¬ 
sian  well  at  Nampa,  Ada  county,  Idaho.  The  strata  passed 
through  included,  near  the  surface,  fifteen  feet  of  lava. 
Underneath  this,  alternating  beds  of  clay  and  quicksand 
occurred  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
where  there  appeared  indications  of  a  former  surface  soil 
lying  just  above  the  bed  rock,  from  which  the  clay  image 
was  brought  up  in  the  sand  pump.  The  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  discovery  was  such  as  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Adams,  then  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  1 
have  myself  spent  some  time  in  correspondence  and  upon 
the  ground  in  collecting  the  evidence,  all  of  which  was 
published  in  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,”  for  January,  1890.  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  facts 
are  as  stated. 

The  whole  of  the  summer  of  1890  was  occupied  by  me 
in  a  careful  study  of  the  lava  deposits  both  in  Idaho  and 
in  California,  with  a  view  to  learning  their  significance  with 
reference  to  these  discoveries.  It  appears  that  in  the  Snake 
River  Valley,  Idaho,  there  are  not  far  from  twelve  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory  covered  with  a  continuous  stratum 
of  basaltic  lava,  extending  nearly  across  the  entire  diameter 
of  the  State  from  east  to  west.  Nampa,  where  the  miniature 
image  was  discovered,  is  within  five  miles  of  the  western 
limit  of  this  lava  flow,  and  where  it  had  greatly  thinned  out. 
The  relative  age  of  the  lava  is  shown  by  its  relation  to 
Tertiary  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  containing  numerous 
fossils  of  late  Pliocene  species.  These  are  overlaid  by  the 
lava  ;  thus  determining  its  post-Tertiary  character.  Exam¬ 
ination  with  reference  to  the  more  precise  determination  of 
age  reveals  channels  of  erosion  formed  since  the  lava  flow 
took  place,  which,  when  studied  sufficiently,  will  probably 
lead  to  valuable  approximate  results.  At  present  I  can 
only  say  that  the  amount  of  erosion  since  the  lava  eruptions 
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of  Western  Idaho  is  not  excessive,  and  very  likely  may  be 
brought  within  a  period  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  years.  The 
enormous  erosion  in .  the  canyon  of  the  Snake  River,  near 
Shoshone  Falls,  in  Central  Idaho,  is  doubtless  of  a  much 
earlier  date  than  that  in  the  Boise  River  near  Nampa. 

A  study  of  the  situation  in  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  coun¬ 
ties,  California,  reveals  a  state  of  things  closely  resembling 
in  important  respects  that  in  Western  Idaho.  At  first 
sight  the  impression  is  made  that  an  immense  lapse  of  time 
must  have  occurred  since  the  volcanic  eruption  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  lava  of  Table  Mountain.  The  Stanislaus  River 
flows  in  a  channel  of  erosion  a  thousand  feet  or  more  lower 
than  the  ancient  channel  filled  by  lava,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  cuts  directly  across  it.  An  immense  amount  of  time, 
also,  would  seem  to  be  required  to  permit  the  smaller  local 
streams  to  have  worn  away  so  much  of  the  sides  of  the 
ancient  valley  as  to  allow  the  lava  deposit  now  so  continu¬ 
ously  to  rise  above  the  general  surface.  Still,  the  question 
of  •  absolute  time  cannot  be  considered  separately  without 
much  further  study.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  when 
the  lava  stream  poured  down  the  mountain,  it  always  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lowest  depressions;  but  at  certain  points,  it  may 
have  been  dammed  up  in  its  course  so  as  to  be  turned  off 
into  what  was  then  an  ancient  abandoned  channel. 

The  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  with  which  the 
remains  of  man  under  Table  Mountain  are  associated,  are, 
indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  species  now  extinct  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  some  of  them  no  longer  exist  anywhere  in  the 
world.  But  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Prestwich,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  made  with  reference  to  the  extinct  forms  of  life  asso¬ 
ciated  with  human  remains  in  the  glacial  deposits  in  Europe, 
is  revived  by  Mr.  Becker,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  with 
reference  to  the  California  discoveries;  his  inference  being, 
not  that  man  is  so  extremely  ancient  in  California,  but  that 
many  of  these  plants  and  animals  have  continued  to  a  more 
recent  date  than  has  ordinarily  been  supposed. 
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The  connection  of  these  lava  flows  on  the  Pacific  coast 
with  the  glacial  period  is  unquestionably  close.  For  some 
reason  which  we  do  not  fully  understand,  the  vast  accumu¬ 
lation  of  ice  in  North  America  during  the  glacial  period  is' 
correlated  with  enormous  eruptions  of  lava  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  connection  with  these  events,  there 
took  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  an  almost  entire  change  in 
the  plants  and  animals  occupying  the  region.  Mr.  Warren 
Upham,  our  most  accomplished  student  of  glacial  phenom¬ 
ena  in  America,  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  on  the  Pacific 
coast  they  lingered  much  later  than  in  the  region  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
not  many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  glacial  phenome¬ 
na  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  were  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  there  have  been  vast  eruptions  of  lava  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  within  three  hundred  years.  So  Mr.  Upham  is  in¬ 
clined  to  assign  the  lava  flow  of  Table  Mountain  to  as  late 
a  date  as  from  10,000  to  30,000  years. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  discussion 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  man  in  America, — an  antiquity 
which  probably  is  far  greater  than  any  which  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  determined  in  the  Old  World.  While  the  investiga¬ 
tion  is  proceeding  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  all  par¬ 
ties  to  refrain  from  taking  extreme  positions,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  all  can  well  afford  to  wait  for  further 
evidence.  On  the  one  hand,  the  establishment  of  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  these  discoveries  of  human  relics  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  of  their  great  antiquity,  goes  far  to  discredit  the 
materialistic  theories  of  evolution  by  which  many  have 
endeavored  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 
The  Calaveras  skull  is  in  no  sense  ape-like  in  character,  but 
may  well  have  contained  the  brain  of  a  philosopher.  The 
chief  prejudice  against  the  reception  of  the  utensils  reported 
by  Professor  Whitney  as  from  under  Table  Mountain  has 
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arisen  in  view  of  their  supposed  contradiction  of  archaeolog¬ 
ical  theories  involving  the  regular  and  slow  development  of 
the  human  race.  Especially  does  the  Nampa  image  show 
considerable  artistic  skill  in  representing  the  human  form. 
Altogether  these  earliest  evidences  of  man  indicate  that  he 
was,  from  the  first,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  characteristic 
human  qualities. 

And,  finally,  as  the  able  and  exhaustive  article  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Green  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra ,  for  April,  1890,  de¬ 
monstrates,  we  do  violence  to  Scripture  if  we  impose  upon 
the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Old  Testament  an  inelastic 
chronology.  The  evident  purpose  of  those  tables  is  to  im¬ 
part  lines  of  descent,  and  not  periods  of  chronology.  The 
student  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  may  rest  in  quiet,  feeling 
sure  that  He  who  is  the  author  both  of  nature  and  of  the 
Bible  has  set  bounds  to  the  disturbing  forces  of  our  faith, 
and  has  said  to  them,  as  to  the  sea.  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  farther.  We  may  not  know  exactly  the 
height  to  which  the  restless  sea  may  rise,  but  the  limit  of 
variation  in  the  tide  cannot  be  such  as  to  render  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  faith  unstable. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTES  OF  DELITZSCH  ON  TRUE  AND  FALSE 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  TRANSLATION,  BY  PROFESSOR  H.  M.  SCOTT,  D.  D., 
CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

All  American  students  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipzig  during  the  past  twenty  years  recall  with 
pleasure  the  Anglo-American  Exegetical  Society,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  in  which  in  freest  social  intercourse  all 
burning  questions  of  the  Higher  Criticism  were  touched  upon. 
The  old  master  impressed  us  all  with  his  love  of  learning,  his 
love  of  the  church,  his  love  of  God.  He  spoke  more  than  once 
with  sadness  of  two  or  three  radical  critics,  saying,  he  feared 
they  had  no  vital  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 
He  regretted  that  discussions  in  destructive  criticism  were 
not  still  carried  on  in  Latin,  that  simple  believers  should  not 
be  shaken  in  their  faith  by  extreme  and  often  misunderstood 
statements  of  scholars.  He  deplored  the  dogmatism  with 
which  men  of  the  school  of  Wellhausen  asserted  their  opin¬ 
ions,  and  added  that  he  himself  was  not  nearly  as  sure  of 
some  things  at  seventy  as  he  was  at  thirty.  Amid  all  storms 
of  criticism  and  conjecture,  he  pointed  with  glowing  enthus¬ 
iasm  and  conviction  to  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken. 

The  brief  article  here  subjoined  consists  of  the  outlines 
which  he  prepared  for  use  in  the  Anglo-American  Society  in 
the  summer  of  1889.  In  it  will  be  felt  the  gentle  spirit  of 
the  great  Hebraist.  He  seeks  to  show  the  attitude  of  mind 
and  heart  with  which  all  critics  should  approach  the  Bible. 
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We  may  not  agree  with  all  his  statements;  we  may  not  ac¬ 
cept  all  his  admissions  ;  but  the  aim  and  temper  of  his  in¬ 
struction  may  well  be  laid  to  heart  even  in  America,  where 
the  special  advocates  of  the  Higher  Criticism  seem  sometimes 
to  suggest  the  ancient  rebuke:  “No  doubt  but  ye  are  the 
people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.”  This  little  essay 
was  published  in  German  as  an  Appendix  to  Johansson’s 
“  Die  heilige  Schrift  und  die  negative  Kritik.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Apologetik  ^  but  as  it  may  well  be  overlooked  in  so 
obscure  a  place,  it  is  here  translated  for  a  wider  circle  of 
readers. 

TRANSLATION. 

If  one  has  before  him  a  book  which  in  its  general  impres¬ 
sion  and  in  its  moral-religious  effects  appears  to  be  worthy 
of  our  confidence,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  think  that 
certain  things  in  it  which  seem  objectionable,  will,  on  closer 
investigation,  be  found  quite  capable  of  a  favorable  explana¬ 
tion.  The  Bible  may  certainly  be  regarded  in  an  eminent 
degree  as  a  book  worthy  of  such  confidence.  We  do  not 
ignore  the  splendid  products  of  genius  which  appear  in  the 
religious  books  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  ;  but,  com¬ 
pared  with  these,  the  Bible  in  its  majestic  simplicity  bears  in 
a  much  higher  way  the  stamp  of  God.  Upon  its  very  first 
page  God  is  proclaimed  as  the  One,  the  Holy,  whose  work 
is  the  universe,  and  whose  special  work  is  man,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  called  to  be  lord  of  the  world.  And 
from  the  very  point  Where  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  is  re¬ 
corded,  there  run,  in  loving  competition,  promise  and  hope, 
through  history  and  prophecy,  towards  a  Man,  in  whom  God 
should  reveal  himself  to  humanity,  and  enter  into  a  new  re¬ 
lation  to  men, — a  relation  of  loving  communion  resting  upon 
the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

In  the  Gospels,  Jesus  Christ  stands  before  us  as  that 
Man,  an  ideally  great  and  holy  Man,  the  like  of  whom 

*  Leipzig;  Dorffling  and  Franke.  1889.  Pp.  240. 
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human  history  can  nowhere  else  present.  We  need  only 
to  look  upon  Him  to  see  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
what  is  the  will  of  God  concerning  us.  He  is,  in  his 
labors  and  his  sufferings,  as  the  very  love  of  Heaven  offering 
itself  for  our  salvation.  And  undeniably  for  every  man  who 
does  not  pervert  the  history  of  the  world  to  suit  his  own 
pleasure,  this  one  thing  remains  true  :  Jesus  first  proclaimed 
that  God,  as  Creator  and  Redeemer,  is  the  Father  of  all  men, 
and  that  he  wills  to  bring  all  as  his  children  into  a  relation 
of  brotherhood  to  one  another.  And  he  first  gave  any  dis¬ 
closures  respecting  the  fate  of  man  after  death,  which,  as 
proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sinless  One,  who  stood 
near  to  God  as  none  other,  have  a  guarantee  of  their  truth 
in  themselves,  which  raises  them  far  above  the  opinions  and 
teachings  of  other  religious  founders.  The  Bible  is  the  book 
of  God,  the  One,  the  Holy ;  the  book  of  the  ideal  of  hu¬ 
manity,  realized  in  Jesus ;  the  book  of  the  religion  of  hu¬ 
manity,  which  sets  God,  who  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
in  like  relation  to  all. 

Christianity,  whose  preparation  and  origin  the  Bible 
describes,  has  cut  the  history  of  humanity  in  two. 
Wherever  it  has  gone,  it  has  created  a  new  world  of 
thought,  and  life,  and  civilization.  It  has  suffered  many 
perversions ;  but  these  have  not  been  able  to  conceal  and 
render  inoperative  its  divine  character.  In  India,  the  sun  of 
Christianity  has  arisen,  and  though  it  has,  so  far,  melted  away 
but  a  small  part  of  the  idolatry,  yet  India  must  thank  the 
gospel  for  the  disappearance  of  such  horrors  as  the  burning 
of  widows,  and  the  suicides  of  religious  asceticism.  The 
seclusion  of  the  caste  system  is  also  condemned,  at  least  in 
principle,  by  Christianity.  But  there  is  repeated  in  India 
what  took  place  when  the  apostolic  preaching  laid  in  ruins  the 
heathenism  of  the  orbis  Roma?ms, — Paganism  rallied,  Celsus 
wrote  (176-178)  his  works  against  Christianity,  works  which 
refute  themselves,  inasmuch  as  he  put  in  the  place  of  many' 
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gods  a  Godhead  which  did  not  trouble  itself  in  the  least 
about  the  affairs  of  men.  Then  Neo-Platonism  sought  to 
idealize  heathenism  ;  Porphyry,  the  pupil  of  Plotinus  (d. 
304),  opposed  Christianity,  as  Celsus  did,  with  weapons 
which  Jewish  hatred  of  Christ  for  the  most  part  put  into  his 
hands.  In  like  manner,  a  Hindoo  Tfact  Society  has  arisen 
in  India,  which  idealizes  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  and  de¬ 
clares  it  an  incomparably  more  perfect  religion  than  Christi¬ 
anity,  while  it  fights  the  gospel  with  weapons  which  are 
borrowed  for  the  most  part  from  the  Science  of  the  West, 
that  science  which  delights  in  destructive  criticism  of  historic 
Christianity,  and  follows  the  modern  view  of  the  world,  which 
denies  all  miraculous  intervention  of  God  in  human  history. 
One  tract  of  this  Society  is  called  “Contradictions  of  the 
Bible.”  One  hundred  and  nineteen  contradictions  in  the 
Bible  are.  enumerated.  Without  taking  these  up  in  detail, 
wc  desire  here  only  to  try  to  show  how  the  Christian  defence 
of  the  Bible  should  take  its  stand  in  opposition  to  this  Hindoo 
polemics,  and  as  against  the  negative  criticism  in  general. 

I.  It  is  true  that  hundreds  of  apparent  contradictions  can 
be  observed  in  the  Bible,  but  they  are  contradictions  which 
challenge  a  reconciliation,  and  impel  investigation  beyond 
the  yea  and  nay  to  a  deeper  apprehension  and  harmonizing 
of  what  is  contradictory.  So,  for  example,  when  it  is  said, 
on  the  one  hand:  “Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep”  (Ps.  exxi.  4),  and,  on  the  other 
hand  (Ps.  xliv.  23),  the  cry  to  the  Lord  is  heard:  “Awake, 
why  sleepest  thou.^”  there  sleep  is  an  anthropopathic 
picture,  here  sleep  is  regarded  as  a  return  into  one’s  self 
from  relations  to  the  outer  world,  and  as  a  rest  of  the  forces 
which  worked  outward.  God  sleeps,  as  it  were,  inasmuch 
as  he  does  not  interv'ene  in  external  events  here  below.  In 
Gen.  vi.  6  we  read:  “And  it  repented  the  Lord,  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart;” 
on  the  other  hand,  i  Sam.  xv.  29  says:  “God  is  not  a  man. 
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that  he  should  repent.”  There  the  expression  is  anthro- 
popathic,  but  the  expression  of  the  truth  that  God  is  not 
absolute  apathy,  that  he  is  the  Living  One,  to  whom  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  if  his  holy  love  is  scornfully 
rejected. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  delivered  a  lecture  upon  some 
hitherto  little  regarded  phases  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  It 
occurs  very  frequently,  as  I  there  showed,  in  John’s  Gospel, 
that  what  is  affirmed  in  one  passage  is  denied  in  another. 
Thus  it  is  surprising  at  the  outset  to  read  (chap.  iii.  22), 
“Jesus  baptized,”  and,  on  the  contrary  (iv.  2),  “Jesus  him¬ 
self  baptized  not ;”  or  when  it  is  said  (xii.  37-40),  that  the 
countrymen  of  Jesus,  though  he  had  done  many  miracles 
before  them,  did  not  believe  on  him,  and  because  of  their 
hardness  of  heart  could  not  believe,  and  the  evangelist  pro¬ 
ceeds  (ver.  42):  “Nevertheless  among  the  chief  rulers  also 
many  believed  on  him.”  But  still  more  frequent  than  these 
contradictions  within  the  narrative  are  the  literally  directly 
contradictory  statements  which  occur  in  the  words  of  Jesus. 
For  while  he  says  (iii.  17),  “God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  it,”  and  (xii.  47),  “I  came  not  to  judge 
the  world,”  he  says  (ix.  39),  “For  judgment  I  am  come  into 
this  world.”  He  says  (v.  31),  “If  I  bear  witness  of  myself, 
my  witness  is  not  true,”  and,  on  the  contrary  (viii.  14), 
“Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  yet  my  record  is  true.” 
He  says  (xiii.  31),  “Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified;”  and 
yet  the  evangelist  had  remarked  shortly  before;  “The 
Holy  Ghost  was  nc»t  yet  given;  because  that  Jesus  was  not 
yet  glorified.”  He  says  (xvi.  5),  “None  of  you  asketh  me, 
whither  goest  thou.^”  and  yet  Simon  Peter  had  shortly  be¬ 
fore  (xiii.  36)  literally  asked,  “  Lord,  whither  goest  thou.^” 
Even  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  are  such  expressions  found 
as  are  related  to  one  another  in  this  yea  and  nay  fashion. 
The  men  of  Jerusalem  say  (vii.  27),  “We  know’  this  man 
whence  he  is,”  and  (ix.  29),  “As  for  this  fellow,  we  know 
not  from  whence  he  is.” 
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Why  did  the  evangelist,  as  he  read  over  his  Gospel,  not 
blot  out  these  contradictions?  We  have  reason  to  thank 
him  that  he  did  not,  for  they  show  us,  that  there  can  be  ex¬ 
pressions,  which,  according  to  the  sound  of  the  words,  are 
contradictory,  and  yet  when  we  grasp  the  root  of  their 
meaning,  are  not  contradictory ;  we  see  that  between  letter 
and  spirit  there  subsists  a  relation  of  incongruence,  which 
makes  the  letter  inadequate  to  bethepu^e  manifestation  of  the 
spirit,  the  exhaustive  expression  of  the  thought;  we  learn 
that  statements  which  appear  utterly  irreconcilable,  often 
turn  out,  on  sympathetic  and  thorough  consideration,  to  be 
two  sides  of  the  one,  complete  truth.  There  is  a  yea  and 
nay  of  absolute  antithesis  which  is  as  incapable  of  funda¬ 
mental  union  as  the  essential  opposites  of  good  and  evil. 
But  there  is  also  a  yea  and  nay  of  relative  antithesis  which 
not  only  permits  synthesis,  but,  if  one  is  not  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  one-sided  knowledge,  even  requires  it.  There  is  a 
truth  which  lies  above  or  below  the  yea  and  nay  into  which 
it  is  divided,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  words  of  John  V. 
Weigel,  a  man  who  unnecessarily  became  heretical  in  fight¬ 
ing  dead  orthodoxy,  are  applicable:  ** Alteritas  est  de- 
fectus  ab  unitate,  unitas  est  perfectiof  that  is,  a  deeper  and 
higher  truth  lying  deep  and  high  below  and  above  the  sic 
et  non. 

2.  In  another  direction  will  the  defence  of  the  Bible 
against  being  dissolved  in  contradictions  not  be  able  to  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  we  freely  admit  and  teach,  that  the  Bible  is  not 
a  book  that  fell  down  from  heaven,  but  that  it  is  a  revelation 
of  the  will  and  the  ways  of  God,  which  has  passed  through 
human  hearts  and  been  written  by  human  hands,  conse¬ 
quently  is  not  free  from  all  affections  of  the  human. 
The  book  of  Revelation  we  must  regard  as  inspired  ;  but  in¬ 
spiration  is  a  general  conception,  and  includes  under  it  differ¬ 
ent  manners  and  degrees  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
When  the  prophet  foretells  future  events,  he  is  borne  on  in 
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a  more  overwhelming  way  by  the  Spirit  than  he  is  when  he 
reduces  to  writing  the  history  of  the  past ;  and  the  prophet 
writing  history  stands  higher  than  the  psalmist  pouring  forth 
in  spiritual  words  his  own  individual  experiences  and  feel¬ 
ings.  So,  too,  are  the  spiritual  pangs  under  which  a  psalm 
is  born,  of  an  entirely  different  sort  from  the  spiritual  labor 
of  the  chronicler,  gathering  extracts  from  older  historical 
works,  and  arranging  these  extracts  according  to  certain  lead¬ 
ing  points  of  view.  Then  the  sacred  learning  of  the  chron¬ 
icler  stands,  on  its  side,  higher  than  the  pious  patriotism 
with  which  Nehemiah  wrote  his  Memorabilia,  or  the  national 
confidence,  making  no  spiritual  impression,  with  which  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Esther  composed  his  Memorial  upon 
the  origin  of  the  Purim  festival.  But  all  these  manifold  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Spirit,  which  pass  through  so  many  stages, 
reaching  almost  to  the  zero  point,  where  they  arc  for  us  no 
longer  perceptible  and  demonstrable,  are  enclosed  by  the 
circumference  of  one  spiritual  operation,  whose  product  was 
not  only  the  Thora,but  also  the  book  of  Esther.  God  over¬ 
ruled  it  so  that  the  author  set  himself  to  write,  and  He  who 
had  in  view  a  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  should  serve  in  its  to¬ 
tality  to  the  end  of  the  world,  wrought  through  his  Spirit,  so 
that  the  books  should  gain  such  contents  and  form  as  would 
fit  them  to  be  integral  parts  of  this  sum  total  of  Scripture. 
This  operation  of  the  Spirit,  lying  beyond  the  literary  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  writers,  is  the  final  cause  of  the  origin  of 
all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

A  great  part  of  the  overcriticised  contradictions  lose  every¬ 
thing  objectionable,  as  soon  as  we  readily  admit,  and  con¬ 
fess  without  reserve,  that  it  belongs  to  the  peculiarities  of 
biblical,  and  especially  Old  Testament,  writers  to  make  true 
extracts  from  their  sources,  and  where  they  found,  respecting 
this  or  that  event,  different  traditions  in  their  sources,  to 
place  these,  without  any  forced  treatment  of  their  own,  side 
by  side,  leaving  their  reconciliation,  or  the  preference  of  one 
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form  of  tradition  over  another,  to  the  investigation  of  their 
readers.  A  proof  of  the  painful  exactness  of  such  copying 
is  the  fact,  that  sometimes  the  remark  “  until  this  day”  is 
transferred  from  the  written  source,  even  where  it  is  no  longer 
applicable ;  as,  for  example,  the  chronicler  (2  Chron.  v.  9) 
and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  (i  Kings  viii.  8)  have 
retained  the  ”  unto  this  day”  of  the  written  source,  although 
at  the  time  of  the  one  as  little  as  at  the  time  of  the  other 
did  the  temple  with  ark  of  the  covenant  still  exist.  An 
example  of  the  communication  of  one  and  the  same  piece 
of  history  according  to  different  traditions  is  found  in  Num. 
xxii.,  where  verse  22  shows  that  there  the  extract  from  an¬ 
other  source  begins.  Other  striking  examples  of  this  sort 
occur  in  the  history  of  Saul  and  David. 

3.  It  must  further  be  admitted  that  in  the  text  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  it  lies  before  us,  errors  occur.  There  are 
mistakes  which  come  from  defective  transmission  of  the 
text;  such  are  certainly^  inoffensive.  That  in  Jer.  xxvii.  i 
Jehoiakim  must  be  changed  into  Zedekiah  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized.  That  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  instead  of  “Zacharias  son 
of  Barachias,”  it  should  be  “Zacharias  son  of  Jehoiada”  (2 
Chron.  x.xiv.  20),  is  equally  certain;  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews  this  mistake  was  corrected.  In  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  a 
passage  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  is  quoted  as  from  Jeremiah. 
The  question  arises  here,  whether  it  is  an  error  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist  or  of  the  copyist.  We  must  seek  to  keep  all  such  in¬ 
accuracies  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  sacred  writers; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  we  are  certain  of  this,  that  the 
inspiring  Spirit  of  God  does  not  make  his  organs  infallible, 
as  he  does  not  in  natural  affairs  lilt  them  above  and  beyond 
the  degree  of  culture  that  marks  their  age.  The  God  of  rev¬ 
elation  needs  no  lawyer-like  defence  which  in  majorem  ejus 
gloriam  misrepresents  the  state  of  the  case,  or  in  false  pity 
shuts  the  eyes  against  it. 

The  Bible  is  like  an  animate  organism,  in  which  matter 
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and  mind,  external  and  internal,  circumference  and  centre, 
are  to  be  distinguished.  The  centre,  and  as  it  were  the 
heart,  of  the  Scriptures  is,  for  the  individual  man,  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question:  “What  must  I  do  to  be  saved and 
for  humanity  as  a  whole  the  inquiry  is:  “What  is  the  coun¬ 
sel  and  will  of  God  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  sinful  hu¬ 
manity.^  and  what  are  the  ways  of  God  which  he  has  taken, 
in  order  to  realize  progressively  his  counsel  and  will.^”  The 
goal  of  the  ways  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Son  of 
God  and  Son  of  man,  the  Mediator  of  a  childlike  attitude 
towards  God,  the  Heavenly  Father,  such  as  before  was  not 
possible,  the  conqueror  of  death  and  Hades,  who  has  opened 
heaven  to  us,  the  founder  of  a  new  beginning  of  the  history 
of  humanity,  whose  enthronement  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
is  the  culmination  of  the  exaltation  of  humanity  from  the 
depths  of  the  misery  of  sin. 

This  soteriological  content  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
is  like  a  stream  of  living  water  flowing  in  its  bed,  is  the 
peculiar  Word  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  abides 
independent  of  all  the  results  of  literary  and  historic  criti¬ 
cism,  which  has  to  do  only  with  the  human  side  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  the  times  of  their  origin,  and  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  biblical  books.  We  may  readily  admit  that 
the  biblical  writing  of  history  is  not  f^ee  from  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  human  productivity,  and  that  it  is  a  work  of  com¬ 
pilation  ;  we  may  admit  that  in  the  historical  books  here 
and  there  different  traditions  are  recorded ;  we  may  admit 
that  the  Mosaic  Thora  had  passed  through  a  historical  de¬ 
velopment.  It  exercises  no  diminishing  influence  upon  our 
faith  in  the  God  of  salvation  and  the  Mediator  of  salvation, 
if  it  should  be  settled  that  the  right  to  the  priesthood  was 
at  one  time  limited  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  at  another 
extended  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi ;  that  the  Hebrew  festi¬ 
vals  and  the  law  of  sacrifice  have  passed  through  a  change¬ 
ful  history ;  that  post-Mosaic  institutions  were  traced  back 
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to  Sinaitic  legislation  as  their  original  source — for  in  the  Old 
Testament  history  as  in  the  New,  divine  and  human  cross 
one  another,  and  if  the  picture  which  we  get  by  critical 
methods  should  be  ever  so  different  from  the  traditional  one, 
it  is  still  true  that  what  we  reach  are  the  ways  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  man,  which  have  as  their  goal  Jesus  the 
Christ,  and  which  lead  from  him  as  Redeemer  on  to  per¬ 
fection  through  him. 

It  is  true  that  the  Word  of  God  was  earlier  than  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  after  that  word  was  reduced  to  writing, 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  our  source  of  knowledge  and  our 
rule  of  faith.  The  word  transmitted  orally  would  be  liable 
to  dangerous  perversion.  “Faith  cometh  by  hearing,”  said 
Paul  (Rom.  x.  17),  “and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.” 
The  I’iva  vox  of  the  preacher  draws  from  the  written  and 
fixed  word  of  God,  especially  the  word  of  Christ.  There 
exists  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
general  no  such  difference,  that  we  might  say  in  any  wide 
sense  that  they  did  not  coalesce.  In  the  apostolic  epistles 
the  word  of  God  and  the  Scriptures  are  identical;  they  are 
the  written  proclamation  of  the  word  of  God.  Just  so  is  it 
in  the  discourses  of  the  prophets,  which  were  delivered 
orally,  and  then,  partly  under  direct  divine  instruction,  com¬ 
mitted  permanently  to  writing  for  posterity.  The  Deca¬ 
logue  is  a  monumental  word  of  God,  graven  in  stone.  Also 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Sinaitic  Covenant,  and  the  final 
laws  of  the  covenant  renewed  in  the  Plains  of  Moab,  did 
Moses  write  down  at  the  command  of  God.  The  Psalms 
and  the  teachings  of  Wisdom  in  Proverbs  are  written  con¬ 
fessions  and  sayings,  which  stand  upon  the  same  level  with 
the  viva  vox  of  oral  preaching.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are 
for  the  most  part  the  written  and  spoken  word  of  God, 
which  has  given  itself  a  written  form.  If  it  is  observed  that 
this  written  word  was  not  able  to  save  the  church  from  the 
degradation  out  of  which  the  testimony  of  Luther  raised 
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her,  it  is  to  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  fall  of  the  church  be¬ 
came  deeper  and  deeper,  the  farther  she  departed  from  the 
written  word.  The  oral  word  of  God  became  changed  into 
a  tradition  that  contradicted  the  Scriptures.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  a  return  to  the  written  word.  Out  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  Luther  drew  the  knowledge  by  which  the  church 
became  free  from  the  yoke  of  a  corrupt,  traditional  Christi¬ 
anity. 

It  does  not  at  all  detract  from  the  binding  force  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  that  the  authorities  that  gave  rise  to  it 
did  not  possess  the  critical  competency  required  by  modern 
biblical  science.  Is  there  any  work  of  human  history,  any¬ 
where,  the  resultant  of  previous  labors,  which  does  not  give 
the  impression  of  an  interco-operation  of  human  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  historical  accidents,  whenever  we  close  our  eyes  to 
the  providence  of  God,  which  makes  all  things  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose.^  The  Greek  Apocrapha,  though  received  into  the 
Alexandrine  Codex,  were  yet  not  able  to  gain  from  either 
Philo  or  Josephus  the  same  recognition  as  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon;  and  such  ecclesiastical  books  of  instruction 
as  the  P^pistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
were  gradually  excluded  from  the  New  Testament  canon. 
The  New  Testament  Scriptures,  as  they  proceeded  from  this 
smelting  house,  are  as  true  a  monument  of  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  new  covenant,  as  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  are  a  true  monument  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  old  covenant,  looking  towards  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  its  goal.  But  we  can  never  make  to  biblical  criti¬ 
cism  the  concession,  that  Christianity  rests  upon  the  oral, 
and  not  upon  the  written,  word  of  God.  It  is  true  that  the 
sola  gratia  is  certain  to  us  in  experience  sealed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  but  yet  never  apart  from  the  Scriptures.  Our  sure 
hold  in  life  and  death  is  this,  “It  is  written;”  that  was  the 
weapon  with  which  the  Lord  himself  smote  Satan.  The 
building,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  corner-stone,  rests 
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upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  (Eph.  ii. 
20).  We  are  regenerate  through  the  living  Word  of  God, 
which  abides  forever,  the  New  Testament  Word  of  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  Old  (i  Pet.  i.  23  ff.).  If  we  consider  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church,  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  we  must 
say:  If  the  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament  Word  had 
not  been  fixed  by  writing,  the  church  would  have  gone 
astray  into  errors,  without  ever  being  able  to  find  a  way  of 
escape  from  this  labyrinth.  We  are  glad  that  now  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christian  doctrine  is  deduced  from  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  we  rejoice  in  the  proof  that  all  that  is  in  our 
Christian,  in  our  evangelical,  faith  is  articulately  connected, 
and  that  one  thing  follows  from  another  with  inner,  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  as  seen  by  enlightened  reason;  but,  we 
must  add,  that  without  constant  instruction  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  such  a  deduction  of  doctrine  would  be  impossible. 
The  believing  consciousness  draws  from  the  Sacred  Script¬ 
ures,  but  its  content  remains  ever  subjective.  The  source 
and  treasure-house  of  sound  doctrine  in  its  divine  objectivity 
is  and  remains  the  Holy  Bible. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

“THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.” 

BY  THK  REV.  ALFRED  H.  HALL,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

The  paper  which  is  here  presented  may  be  called  a 
“study”  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  just  as  an  outline 
drawing  in  an  artist’s  portfolio  is  called  “a  study.”  Nothing 
more  than  this  is  contemplated.  Even  within  this  defini¬ 
tion,  a  single  question  is  before  us,  as  suggested  in  the  above 
heading:  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  t 

It  is  assumed,  at  the  start,  that  the  accounts  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  are  identical.  Augustine  contended  that  Christ 
first  delivered  the  more  complete  discourse,  as  recorded  by 
Matthew,  on  the  mount.  Then  he  descended  to  the 
plain  and  gave  the  shorter  discourse,  as  recorded  by 
Luke.  But  the  verdict  of  the  majority  of  scholars  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  true  one,  that  Luke  reports  the  substance  of 
the  discourse  which  Matthew  gives  at  length.  The  occasion 
on  which  it  was  spoken,  was  the  election  of  the  twelve.  It 
is  addressed  primarily  to  the  disciples,  but  also  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  large.  The  object  of  the  sermon  has  been  set  forth 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Fathers  taught  that  it  was  an 
“amplification  of  the  Mosaic  law.”  Augustine  calls  it,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  commentary,  “a  perfect  standard  of  the 
Christian  life  as  regards  the  highest  morals.”  In  De  Wette’s 
definition,  it  is  a  “compendium  of  Christ’s  doctrine.”  Meyer 
calls  the  sermon,  “the  inaugural  address  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom.”  According  to  Oswald  Dykes,  it  is  “the  manifesto  of 
the  king.”  Tholuck  names  it,  “the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
new  kingdom.” 
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With  these  definitions  in  mind,  it  should  be  said,  earliest 
of  all,  that  one  may  make  the  mistake  of  seeing  too  little  in 
this  sermon,  or  the  equally  serious  mistake  of  seeing  too 
much.  One  sees  too  little  if  he  discovers  in  it  only  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Mosaic  law.  No  error  has  been  more  com¬ 
mon  than  this.  Christ’s  teaching  has  been  studied  retro¬ 
spectively.  It  has  been  placed  alongside  the  teaching  of 
Moses  so  as  to  show  simply  the  fulness  of  the  New  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Old.  The  look  has  been  backward,  and  not 
forward.  Thus  many  have  seen  only  a  fulfilment  of  what 
had  been  taught  and  believed.  They  have  failed  to  see  a 
prophecy  of  what  was  to  be  taught  and  believed. 

This  mistake  of  seeing  too  little  in  Christ’s  sermon  has 
been  made  by  those  who  in  their  interpretation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  and  work  of  Christ  are  altogether  at  variance.  The 
rationalist  has  found  in  it  a  masterpiece  of  practical  moral¬ 
ity,  “the  finest  relic,”  says  one,  “of  the  purer  type  of  Christ’s 
doctrine.”  So  exalted  was  its  morality  seen  to  be  that  the 
early  English  deists  used  to  quote  it  as  a  proof  of  how  “im¬ 
practicable  was  the  Christian  religion  for  a  world  which  could 
not  dispense  with  soldiers,  lawyers,  and  dealers  in  luxury.” 
Over  against  these  are  found  a  large  class  who  accept  the 
deity  and  divinity  of  Christ,  yet  who  find  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  only  the  Mosaic  law  plus  certain  wise  counsels. 
Others,  still,  have  taught  that  Christ  does  no  more  than  un¬ 
fold  the  Old  Testament  law,  explaining  and  confirming  that 
which  already  existed.  They  discover  no  doctrine  of  salva¬ 
tion  anywhere  in  its  teachings.  Such  are  they  who  see  too 
little  in  this  sermon  of  Christ’s. 

But  the  other  extreme  position  is  just  as  fatal  to  a  true 
interpretation,  viz.  that  which  sees  too  much  in  this  discourse. 
A  full  compendium  of  Christ’s  doctrine  is  most  surely  not 
found  here,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
it  could  not  have  been  set  forth  at  that  time  and  place. 
Here,  again,  the  rationalist  and  the  evangelical,  using  these 
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words  as  they  are  popularly  understood,  come  into  this 
same  mistaken  way,  though  from  opposite  directions.  The 
one  sees  how  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ  differs  from  “the 
mysticism  of  John  and  the  Judaism  of  Paul.”  He  finds 
everything  in  the  sermon  which  is  essential  to  setting  forth 
the  true  teaching  of  Christ.  His  cry  is,  “Back  to  Christ,” 
the  teachings  of  John  and  Paul  to  the  contrary.  But  the 
rationalist  finds  himself  side  by  side  with  one  from  another 
quarter,  whose  views  of  Christ’s  character  are  altogether  un¬ 
like  his.  To  such  a  one,  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation  is 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  he  interprets  salvation. 
He  finds  not  simply  the  teacher  of  a  perfect  morality,  but 
the  full  revelation  of  a  redeemer.  Quite  unconsciously  he 
comes  to  believe  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is,  all  mall, 
a  complete  setting  forth  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

It  may  be  noted  just  here  that  Count  Tolstoi  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  one'  who  falls  not  into  one  of  these  two  mistakes, 
but  into  both  of  them.  He  certainly  sees  too  little  in  the 
sermon  when  he  tells  us  in  “My  Religion”  that  “the  law  of 
Jesus  as  here  set  forth  abrogates  the  law  of  Moses,  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  aims  primarily  to  teach  men  how  they 
ought  to  regulate  their  lives  with  regard  to  one  another.” 
But  Tolstoi  surely  sees  too  much  in  the  sermon  when  he  puts 
the  essence  of  it  into  the  refrain,  “resist  not  evil,”  and 
then  tells  us  that  these  words  sum  up  Jesus’  teach¬ 
ing.  “If  anyone  beat  you,  bear  it.  If  any  one  would 
deprive  you  of  anything,  yield  to  his  wishes.  If  any 
one  would  force  you  to  labor,  labor.  If  any  one  would  take 
away  your  property,  abandon  it  at  his  demand.  Let  the 
world  practise  this  doctrine,”  says  Tolstoi,  “and  the  reign  of 
God  will  have  come  upon  earth.”  So  fascinating  is  this  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Christ’s  words  that  Professor  R.  T.  Ely,  in 
“Social  Aspects  of  Christianity,”  quotes  with  approval  a  re¬ 
mark  of  W.  D.  Howells  to  this  effect:  “  It  is  a  sorrowful  com¬ 
ment  on  our  Christianity  that  Tolstoi’s  frank  acceptance  o 
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the  message  of  Christ  should  make  him  seem  to  the  world 
eccentric  and  mad."  Then  the  Johns  Hopkins  professor 
asks,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it.^"  Our  only 
answer  must  be  found  in  a  rational  interpretation  of  these 
sayings  of  Christ,  whereby  we  see  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little. 

It  should  be  freely  conceded  and  firmly  insisted  that  the 
gospel  terminology  is  not  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  gospel  is  there,  however,  as  the  fruit  is  in  the  flower. 
The  phraseology  of  the  atonement  is  not  found  in  this  dis¬ 
course.  The  words  “ransom,"  “propitiation,"  “vicarious," 
are  nowhere  heard.  But  the  absence  of  the  words  does  not 
by  any  means  imply  the  absence  of  the  idea.  The  word 
“substitution,"  for  example,  is  found  nowhere  in  the  bibli¬ 
cal  phraseology  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  But 
surely,  the  idea  of  “substitution"  is  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures.  “V^icarious"  is  not  a  scriptural  word,  but  it 
certainly  stands  for  a  scriptural  idea. 

Just  at  this  point,  a  question  of  supreme  importance  is  in 
place,  viz.  In  an  exposition  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  are 
we  to  assume  that  no  other  meaning  is  implied  in  his  words 
than  the  one  within  the  compass  of  his  hearers.^  Are  we  in 
interpreting  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  re¬ 
stricted  to  such  meanings  as  Christ’s  followers  could  take 
in }  Our  answer  is  an  emphatic.  No.  There  is  in  many  of 
these  utterances  of  Christ  a  meaning  far  beyond  the  occa¬ 
sion.  This  is  but  to  say  that  Christ  was  not  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  the  religious  thought  of  his  day :  he  was 
raised  above  these  limits.  While  then  we  must  guard  our¬ 
selves  against  reading  into  the  sermon  that  which  is  not 
there,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  doctrine  of  these 
sayings  is  not  just  that,  and  that  only,  which  appears  on  the 
surface. 

With  this  position  thus  taken,  our  attention  is  called  to  a 
few  illustrations  of  “The  Gospel  in  the  Sermon." 
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In  the  “Beatitudes,”  we  have  a  series  of  characterizations 
of  the  kind  of  people  who  are  to  make  up  the  spiritual 
kingdom.  “The  Gospel  of  the  Sermon”  is  “the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom.”  Christ  opened  the  gates  of  that  kingdom, 
and  invited  man,  whatever  might  be  his  condition,  to  enter. 
This  kingdom  was  the  gift  of  God  bestowed  on  undeserving 
man.  Blessings  are  invoked  on  those  who  in  the  right  way 
long  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  manife.st  the  fruits  in 
righteousness.  This  kingdom  represents  the  supremacy  of 
divine  love.  It  manifests  divine  grace.  It  evokes  from  the 
heart  of  man  loyal  service.  The  benedictions  are  for  those 
who  are  conscious  of  their  need,  long  for  this  kingdom,  and 
seek  to  come  into  that  state  where  the  promise  shall  be 
fulfilled.  The  kingdom  is  a  gift,  a  gracious  gift,  a  gift 
which  carries  with  it  forgiving  love.  The  blessings  here  and 
hereafter  are  for  those  who  are  in  earnest  to  accept  of  the 
gift  because  of  felt  need,  and  so  to  become  citizens  of  the 
kingdom.  We  turn,  for  example,  to  the  first  beatitude, 
“  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  Here  the  basis  of  Christian  character  is  found  in 
a  fundamental  grace  called  “poverty  of  spirit.”  Given 
this,  which  is  the  gospel’s  sole  demand,  and  the  full  riches 
of  the  kingdom  are  assured.  One  has  well  said  that  “it  is 
plain  that  this  first  word  of  Jesus  in  its  gospel  simplicity 
takes  all  that  for  granted  which  divines  commonly  speak  of 
as  ‘salvation  through  grace,  and  justification  by  faith,  and 
not  of  works.’” 

Again,  take  the  beatitude  “Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted.”  Is  the  chief  meaning  that 
which  we  see  on  the  surface.^  Is  this  a  benediction  and  a 
promise  for  those  only  who  are  in  sorrow  for  earthly  losses 
Was  this  all,  or  chiefly,  what  Christ  had  in  view.^  Is  Christ 
thinking  specially  of  the  political  oppression  of  the  Jews  of 
his  day.^  Has  he  peculiarly  in  mind  those  whose  hearts 
were  pierced  with  recent  or  remote  griefs Has  he  prima- 
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rily  before  hiin  those  whose  conversion  to  Christianity 
brought  temporal  losses?  All  this  surely.  But  more  than 
this.  The  sorrow  is  sorrow  for  sin.  It  is  the  confession  of 
spiritual  poverty.  It  is  a  mourning  for  sin  which  looks  to¬ 
ward  God,  and  joins  hands  with  a  longing  after  righteous¬ 
ness.  This  mourning  leads  to  a  study  of  self  and  to  re¬ 
pentance.  Then  follows  the  promise.  It  is  the  comfort  of 
the  Paraclete,  the  Comforter,  whose  full  revelation  was  yet 
to  be.  For  those  who  turn  to  God  it  is  the  reward  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  kingdom  of  grace,  here  and  hereafter. 
Doubtle.ss  those  to  whom  Christ  spoke,  failed  to  see  all  this. 
But  the  meaning  of  this  beatitude  is  surely  not  to  be  limited 
by  the  occasion.  How  much  then  of  the  doctrine  of  salva¬ 
tion  do  we  find  in  this  one  saying  of  Christ?  Sorrow  for 
sin,  turning  to  God,  and  the  reward  for  the  repentant  soul. 

Or  look  once  more  at  the  beatitude  “  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.”  To  a  Jew,  cleanness 
of  heart  would  at  once  suggest  the  ceremonial  cleansing  of 
the  body,  the  symbol  of  moral  cleanliness.  Christ  surely 
holds  up  the  life  whose  inward  motives  answer  the  outward 
profession,  a  life  of  supreme  sincerity.  But  there  is  more 
than  this.  The  benediction  points  to  a  heart  which  has 
come  to  possess  inward  purity,  because  it  has  experienced 
the  opposite.  Not  only  this,  but  such  a  heart  recognizes 
the  danger  of  defilement,  and  therefore  the  need  of  watch¬ 
ing  unto  prayer.  We  have  here  in  the  heart  made  pure,  a 
sensitiveness  to  sin,  an  experience  of  being  cleansed,  a  look¬ 
ing  to  God  for  help,  and  a  looking  in  faith  with  the  un¬ 
clouded  eye  which  sees  God.  It  is  the  sight  of  God  which 
makes  sin  so  sinful.  We  have  here  a  blessing  and  a  prom¬ 
ise  for  a  heart  cleansed,  sanctified,  and  assimilated  to  God. 
It  is  the  “beholding  as  in  a  gla.ss  the  glory  of  God,”  and 
being  changed  “  into  that  same  image.” 

So,  also,  the  blessing  on  “the  meek,”  who  are  to  “inherit 
the  earth.”  This  beatitude  points  to  a  consciousness  of 
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spiritual  indigence,  a  condition  made  humble  in  view  of  sin 
and  need,  and  kept  humble  through  grace.  Thus  this  say¬ 
ing  is  lifted  up  above  the  plane  of  simple  ethics.  We  have 
something  more  announced  here  than  that  attainment  is  sure 
for  the  teachable  spirit.  A  spiritual  inheritance  is  promised, 
part  of  it  here,  but  the  full  consummation  hereafter. 

The  promise  for  the  “  peacemakers”  is  more  than  a  bless¬ 
ing  for  a  peace-loving  people.  Christ  was  not  limited  by 
the  meaning  which  his  hearers  would  naturally  grasp.  Here 
was  the  flower  of  the  gospel  in  this  simple  sentence.-  Christ 
knew  what  was  the  root  of  dissension  among  men.  He 
knew  that  the  only  remedy  was  in  removing  the  cause. 
Peace-making  was,  in  Christ’s  view,  the  planting  of  the  peace 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  man.  The  peacemaker  was  one  who 
had  attained  unto  peace  with  God.  The  promise  is  that 
such  as  these  “shall  be  called  sons  of  God.”  Thus  shall 
there  be  spiritual  oneness  between  man  and  God.  Such  as 
these  have  entered  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ. 
They  are  at  peace  with  God  because  that  out  of  which  vari¬ 
ance  with  God  and  man  comes,  has  been  removed.  Other 
Scriptures  later  on  were  to  develop  this  truth  and  show 
how  the  peace  comes,  viz.  by  reconciliation  with  God, — 
how,  being  justified,  “we  have  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  and  so  are  able  to  be  peacemakers. 
That  these  words  at  the  time  they  were  spoken  were  not 
understood  in  their  comprehensive  sense  does  not  in  the 
least  prove  that  it  was  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ 
understood  them.  We  may  well  believe  that  in  these  say¬ 
ings  of  his  Christ  was  willing  to  leave  locked  up  truths 
which  were  to  be  found  out  in  the  evolution  of  the  gospel; 
found  out  only  as  earnest  souls  searched  for  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  key,  searching  ever  and  only  under  the 
lead  of  the  Spirit,  whose  full  manifestation  was  yet  to  be 
made.  These  five  beatitudes  are  impressive  illustrations  of 
the  gospel  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  ground  of 
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blessedness,  we  are  to  note,  is  not  made  to  rest  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  character,  but  in  the  promised  grace  of  God,  of  which 
character  is  the  condition. 

We  might  stop  just  here  with  the  evidence  we  have 
already  found  of  the  “real  presence”  of  the  gospel  in  five 
of  the  one  hundred  sayings  of  Christ  in  this  sermon.  But 
it  is  well  to  glance  at  some  confirmations  of  the  gospel  in 
the  beatitudes.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  power  by 
which  man  is  to  become  a  citizen  of  this  kingdom  is  set 
forth  as  coming  through  Christ  alone.  The  gospel  puts 
supremest  honor  upon  Christ.  So  does  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  “  I  say  unto  you  ”  is  the  refrain  of  all  its  teach¬ 
ing.  Righteousness  is  to  be  longed  for,  but  Christ  is  the 
power  by  which  it  is  to  be  realized.  Sin  is  to  be  hated  and 
'  cast  out,  but  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  means  by  which  this 
result  is  secured.  The  perfect  atonement  was  yet  to  be 
made,  but  the  atoning  idea  was  now  at  work.  Though 
the  full  evangel  was  yet  to  be  proclaimed,  yet  the  gospel 
which  makes  Christ  the  centre  was  already  announced. 
There  was  no  actual  shedding  of  blood  as  yet,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  remission  of  sin  in  Christ  was  incarnate  in  these  say¬ 
ings  for  every  one  of  that  multitude  who  grieved  for  sin, 
longed  for  grace,  and  was  in  earnest  to  become  a  member  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom. 

When  we  turn  to  Christ’s  warnings  against  all  forms  of 
deceit,  how_forcibly  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  set  forth  !  Not 
even  Paul  in  his  masterly  arguments  gives  a  clearer  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  sin  than  does  Christ  in  the  teachings  be¬ 
fore  us.  It  is  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  which  is  made  to  appear 
in  impressive  light  in  the  rebukes  to  insincerity  in  alms-giving, 
in  prayer,  and  in  fasting.  It  is  the  same  truth  which  is  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  vivid  picture  of  the  righteousness  which  we 
are  to  seek  and  the  “righteousness”  which  we  are  to  shun. 
It  is  the  same  doctrine  which  shines  under  the  light  of  the 
teaching  which  dissects  the  motives  of  conduct  in  the  keep- 
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ing  of  the  commandments.  Here  we  see  in  a  few  direct 
.sentences  that  sin  lies  in  the  motiv^e  rather  than  in  the  act, 
and  that  out  of  the  heart,  as  the  issue  of  life,  come  all 
things,  good  and  bad.  So  also  the  peril  of  sinful  living  is 
seen  in  the  graphic  parabolic  teaching  of  the  “ways,” 
broad  and  narrow,  the  “  foundations,”  true  and  false. 
Where  can  we  find  more  explicit  teaching  as  to  the  destiny 
of  the  soul  than  in  the  closing  verses  of  the  third  of  the 
three  chapters  of  this  discourse.^  It  is  all  there,  and  in  very 
clear  and  impressive  shape. 

Then,  if  one  seeks  to  find  that  doctrine  out  of  which 
redemption  came,  the  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the  Fath¬ 
er,  where  has  it  been  made  to  appear  with  such  strength  and 
beauty  as  in  this  sermon.?  It  is  in  the  beatitudes,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  It  appears  again  in  the  reason  Christ 
gives  why  we  should  love  our  enemies,  “  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of. your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,”  for  “  he  makcth 
the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.”  Divine  love,  says 
Christ,  must  be  the  rule  and  measure  of  your  love.  Divine 
mercy  should  make  you  merciful.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  is 
really  the  incarnation  of  Fatherhood  in  God  looking  toward 
*  man  in  need.  The  petition  for  forgiveness  involves  a  prior 
repentance  in  the  child  of  God,  but  it  implies  confidence  in 
the  God  who  forgives.  The  closing  verses  of  the  sixth 
chapter  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  impressive  picture  of 
God’s  dear  care  for  mankind.  If  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
involves,  first  of  all,  God’s  love  for  needy  man,  where  has  it 
ever  been  so  clearly  taught  as  in  this  same  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  ? 

In  like  manner,  it  might  be  easily  shown  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  lies  naturally  in  the  words,  “ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth.”  In  the  same  words,  too,  may  be  found  that 
most  important  part  of  the  gospel,  viz.  Christianity  applied 
to  society. 
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These  are  some  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  reveals.  The  doctrine  of  God  is 
here  in  the  gift  of  grace.  The  doctrine  of  man  is  here  in  his 
need  of  grace.  The  doctrine  of  sin  is  here  in  the  teaching 
as  to  its  nature  and  effects.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  is 
here  as  the  provision  whereby  man’s  need  is  to  be  met. 
The  law  of  God  is  here  in  what  it  requires.  The  love  of  God 
is  here  in  what  it  imparts.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  here 
as  Christ’s  teaching  leaves  man  to  see  to  what  such  teaching 
must  inevitably  lead.  What  more  do  we  ask  for  ?  We  ask 
for  nothing  save  that  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  see, 
viz.  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  soil  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  coming  to  its  fruitage  on  Calvary,  at  the  open 
sepulchre,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension.  Is  then  the 
gospel  in  this  sermon.?  Yes;  just  so  far  as  it  could  be. 
Christ’s  words  reached  far  beyond  the  time  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  They  were  a  fulfilment 
and  a  prophecy;  a  fulfilment  just  because  they  were  a  pro¬ 
phecy.  The  law  he  fulfilled  was  the  law  of  love.  In  fulfil¬ 
ling  that  law,  he  lived  and  died,  and  lives  again.  These 
teachings  in  which  we  find  the  gospel  are  the  teachings  of 
one  on  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended.  They  are 
the  words  of  one  on  whom  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  had 
come.  We  study  them,  not  as  a  moral  code,  nor  as  the  full 
gospel,  but  we  come  to  them  to  find  that  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  are  the  germs  of  the  great  doctrines  which  in  the  fulness 
of  time  found  their  completion  in  the  death,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  the  ascension  of  Christ,  certified  to  by  the  coming 
of  the  promised  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  sent  in  his  name. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTKS. 


I. 


DOES  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER  MAKE  MENTION  OF  THE  DEVIL? 

'Pwrot  riixai  dirb  tow  rovripoO,  Matt.  vi.  13. 

BV  PROFESSOR  LEMUEL  S.  POTWIN,  ADELBERT  COLLEGE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  revisers  of  the  English  New  Testament  thought  best  to  conceal  from 
the  public  the  results  of  their  labors  until  the  work  should  be  complete. 
The  German  revisers  of  Luther’s  version  thought  differently.  They  issued 
a  “  Probebibel  ”  to  invite  and  stimulate  the  study  of  those  outside  of  the 
responsible  board,  and  to  learn  their  opinions  before  it  was  too  late  to  use 
them.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt,  as  we  look  back,  that  the  Germans 
took  the  better  course.  Our  method  saved  time,  and  perhaps  labor,  for  the 
committee.  It  had  also  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  an  excited  public  curi¬ 
osity,  and  whatever  other  good  may  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  genuine  surprises  ;  but  it  lost  the  criticism  of  the  many  who  were  to 
use  the  book,  and  whose  favor  would  lead  to  a  speedy  introduction  of  it. 
Hence  the  discussion  that  followed  the  publication  of  the  New  Testament 
took  the  form  largely  of  defence  and  attack  ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  discussion  was  out  of  time  unless  the  publication  could  be  regarded  as 
tentative.  This  idea,  unfortunately,  was  opposed  by  the  Revisers,  and  not 
insisted  on  either  by  their  opponents  or  by  the  great  body  of  the  undecided . 

So  ten  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  idea  of  either  attacking  or  defending 
has  gradually  subsided,  until  students  of  the  New  Testament  have  returned 
to  the  good  old  way  of  interpreting  the  original  Greek  as  best  they  can, 
leaving  the  versions  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
wish  to  take  up  the  last  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Probably  no  greater 
surprise  was  found  in  the  whole  Revision  than  the  rendering  “  Deliver  us 
from  the  evil  one.”  In  some  minds  there  was  a  feeling  akin  to  indignation 
that  so  important  a  question,  long  mooted  among  interpreters,  should  have 
been  settled  for  the  whole  English  world  by  the  majority  vote  of  a  small 
company  without  wider  consultation.  It  was  hard,  ten  years  ago,  to  discuss 
this  rendering  without  prejudice;  but  now  we  have  become  used  to  it,  and,  if 
it  is  correct,  we  are  all  ready  to  adopt  it. 

Is  it  correct?  Or  is  the  former  rendering  correct,  “  Deliver  us  from  evil”  ? 

Let  us  put  aside,  at  the  outset,  certain  considerations  that  are  indecisive. 
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It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  the  presence  of  the  article  before  wortfpov  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question,  though  its  absence  would,  of  course, 
be  decisive.  We  never  say,  in  English,  “the  evil”  when  we  mean  simply 
evil  in  the  abstract,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  seem  a  little  more 
natural  to  complete  the  Greek  phrase  in  English  fashion — “  the  evil  one.” 
We  do  not  mean  that  any  scholar  would  deliberately  impose  an  English 
idiom  on  the  Greek,  though  we  have  known  some  of  them  to  do  the  reverse; 
but  a  large  number  of  those  who  can  read  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  can¬ 
not  claim  exemption  from  the  subtle  unconscious  effect  of  always  thinking  in 
English.  The  only  way  is  to  rule  out  this  habit  resolutely  from  the  decision, 
if  we  would  have  that  open  mind  which  is  the  first  requisite  in  exegesis. 

Turning  to  the  connection  of  thought  in  the  prayer,  we  find  it  indecisive. 
The  idea  of  temptation  goes  well  with  the  mention  of  the  tempter,  but  equally 
well  with  the  idea  of  that  evil  into  which  temptation  may  bring  us.  The 
word  ^urai  suggests  rescue  from  a  person,  but  is  also  used  of  deliverance  from 
death  (o*  iK  TrjXiKO&rov  davdrov  ipinraro  2  Cor.  i.  lo),  from  the  power  of 

darkness  (os  ipixTaro  ij/ws  i^ovfflas  toO  aK&rovi,  Col.  i.  13),  and  from 

every  evil  work  (ftAaeral  fte  6  xt/ptos  diri  iravrbi  tpyov  woinjpov,  2  Tim.  iv.  18). 
The  course  of  thought  in  the  prayer  as  a  whole  is  appealed  to  in  vain  to  decide 
this  question,  because,  as  Professor  L.  J.  Evans  remarks,  “the  masculine  ren¬ 
dering  presupposes  that  Satan  is  contemplated  not  as  an  isolated  being,  but 
as  the  Head  of  the  Kingdom  of  evil,  representing  all  the  forces  and  influences 
of  that  kingdom.”  Professor  Evans  in  his  very  able  article  ^  supports  the 
masculine  rendering, — but  if  the  remark  just  quoted  is  true,  the  kingdom  of 
evil  itself  might  as  appropriately  be  mentioned  as  the  head  of  that  kingdom. 
Probably  few  interpreters  would  go  as  far  as  Alford,  on  the  one  side,  artd  say, 
“The  introduction  of  the  mention  of  the  evil  one  would  here  be  quite  incon¬ 
gruous  and  even  absurd,”  and  if  an  equally  strong  statement  should  be  found 
on  the  other  side  we  should  have  to  ascribe  both  to  personal  bent  rather  than 
to  definite  exegetical  principles. 

Further,  the  general  tone  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  use  of  concrete 
terms  is  indecisive.  We  may  acknowledge,  with  Meyer,  the  fact  of  this  tone, 
without  finding  such  a  preponderance  of  the  concrete  as  will  have  decisive 
weight  in  interpreting  any  single  word.  There  are  no  philosophical  abstracts 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  moral  abstracts  are  abundant.  The  term  moral¬ 
ity  is  wanting,  but  all  the  elements  of  morality,  all  the  moral  virtues, 

are  present  in  their  usual  phraseology.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  we  find 
the  abstract  used  in  cases  where  the  concrete  would  be  expected.  Twice  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  we  read  of  good  and  evil  where,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  unmistakable  neuter  article,  we  might  think  that  persons  were  meant: 
* AroarvyoOvres  t6  irovifp6v,  KoWufievoi  rf  dyafff  (ver.  9).  Is  it  not  the  evil  per¬ 
son  whom  we  abhor,  and  the  good  person  to  whom  we  cleave  ?  But  the  ar¬ 
ticle  silences  our  wise  question.  Again,  after  reading  (ver.  20)  of  the  personal 
enemy  who  hungers,  and  thirsts,  and  feels  the  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  we 

1  Herald  and  Presbyter.  Cincinnati,  1881. 
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find  the  thought  broadening  out  into  that  grand  generalization:  «<c«  inrd 

Tov  KUKoO,  dXXd  ylxa  ev  T<p  iyaO^  t6  KaKbv  (ver.  2i). 

One  may  say,  This  is  Paul,  not  Matthew,  Let  us  come  back,  then,  to 
Matthew,  and  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  recorded  by  him,  and  to  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount.  Here  we  read  in  the  same  chapter  with  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  such  unconcrete  expressions  as  these:  “If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  the  darkness’’  (ver.  23);  “  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon  ’’  (24);  “  Seek  ye  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness’’ 
(33).  Even  the  golden  rule  is  a  wonderfully  broad  generalization.  Now  it  is 
the  glory  of  the  New  Testament  that  it  is  practical,  simple,  direct,  but  surely 
there  is  no  such  slavery  to  the  concrete  as  to  give  even  a  presumption,  in  any 
single  passage,  in  favor  of  the  rendering  “evil  one’’  over  “evil.” 

If,  then,  neither  the  connection  of  thought,  as  developed  by  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  words,  nor  the  general  habit  of  New  Testament  writers  is 
decisive,  what  shall  we  do?  It  seems  to  us  that  something  more  decisive  can 
be  found  in  the  answer  to  this  simple  question.  Was  6  iropripbs  the  usual  term 
to  designate  the  devil?  If  not,  then  we  should  not  expect  to  find  it  in  such  a 
formula  of  devotion  as  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Now  the  moment  this  question  is 
raised,  it  answers  itself  in  the  mind  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  New 
Testament.  Such  a  one  will  feel,  without  resorting  to  exegetical  statistics — 
often  a  poor  resort — how  changed  the  gospel  narrative  would  be  if  certain 
well-remembered  passages  should  read  thus  :  “  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  gvi/  one/”  “  And  when  the 
g7't7  one  came  to  him,  he  said.  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  etc.;  ”  “Then  the 
evil  one  leaveth  him,  and  behold  angels  came;”  “The  enemy  that  sowed 
them  [the  tares]  is  the  evil  one',"  “Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever¬ 
lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  evil  one  and  his  angels;”  “How  can  the  evil 
cast  out  the  one?"  “Then  entered  the  evil  one  into  Judas;”  “Ye 
are  of  your  father,  the  evil  one;"  “The  evil  one  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in 
me”  !  In  these  and  in  more  than  a  score  of  other  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
which  strike  one  as  containing  the  principal  references  to  the  Devil,  the 
original  words  are  Sid^oXos,  ^aravat,  6  netpd^uv,  Apxfov  tov  Kbapav.  Outside  of 
the  Gospels  the  usual  words  are  bid^oXoi  and  Zaravas. 

It  is  not  denied  that  sometimes  6  irovr)pb%  means  the  Devil.  No  one  sup¬ 
poses  that  it  always  does.  An  example  both  of  the  masculine,  denoting  a 
man,  and  of  the  neuter  abstract  is  in  Luke  vi.  45:  6  Trovrjpbt  Ik  tov  irovrjpov 
\0i]<Tavpov'\  Trpo<plp€i  Tb  womtjpbv.  So  in  i  Cor.  v.  13,  ’E^dpaTe  Tbv  irovijpbv  vpw» 
ouTwi',  rendered  in  the  Revision,  “  Put  away  the  wicked  man  from  among 
yourselves.”  Also  in  Matt.  v.  39,  the  Revision  reads,  “  Resist  not  him  that  is 
evil  ”  (t4  irovrjpi^).  It  would  hardly  do  to  translate  “  Resist  not  the  evil 
one,”  with  the  dvrloTifre  Sb  T4  Stapb\<p,  Kal  tpev^erai  d(f>  vp.uv  of  James  iv.  7  be¬ 
fore  us. 

How  many  are  the  clear  and  certain  cases  of  6  irovrfpbs  meaning  Satan  ?  If 
we  set  aside  those  passages  in  which  “evil”  finds  a  place  in  the  margin  of  the 
Revision;^ — and  if  “evil”  was  regarded  as  a  pretty  certain  mistranslation,  it 
^  These  are:  Matt.  v.  37;  vi.  13;  John  xvU.  i^;  2  Thess.  iii.  3. 
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had  no  right  to  recognition  as  an  alternative, — we  have  as  claimed  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Matt.  xiii.  19,  38;  Eph.  vi.  16;  i  John  ii.  13,14;  iii.  12;  v.  18,19.  Of 
these.  Matt.  xiii.  38  is,  *0  bi  iyp6s  iariv  6  Kboftor  t6  Si  koMv  ff-wipiM,  oSrol  eUriv 
oZ  i^loJ  T^s  /3a«rtXefaf  tA  8^  eUnv  ol  viol  rov  wovrfpoO'  Probably  the  reason 

why  “evil”  was  not  put  in  the  margin  was  that  the  common  version  had 
‘‘children  of  the  wicked  one,”  there  being,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  mar¬ 
ginal  concession  or  conciliation;  but  is  it  not  true,  as  Cremer  suggests,  that 
the  parallel  phrase,  ulol  t^s  /SoffiXeZas,  requires  the  rendering  “sons  of  evil”? 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  words  immediately  following,  the  Devil  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  his  usual  name,  and  is  said  to  be  the  sower  of  the  tares  and  the  en¬ 
emy  of  him  who  sowed  the  good  seed.  Thus  we  have  two  antitheses — the 
Lord  and  Satan,  good  men  and  evil  men;  and  the  antithesis  is  sharper  and 
much  more  natural  with  a  single  mention  of  Satan  as  the  antagonist  of  Jesus. 
The  Hebraism  “sons  of  evil”  would  be  as  natural  as  “son  of  hell”  (Matt, 
xxiii.  15);  “sons  of  disobedience”  (Eph.  v.  6);  and  the  “son  of  worthless¬ 
ness  [Belial]”  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Another  passage  in  the  above  list  is  i  John  v.  19,  '0  kSc/ms  8Xos  iv 
irovTjp^  Kcirai,  rendered  in  the  Revision  “  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil 
one,”  with  no  “evil”  in  the  alternative  margin.  But  does  it  not  require  a 
strong  effort  to  suppress  the  sense  of  incongruity  in  the  rendering  “lieth  in 
the  evil  one,”  when  “in  evil  ”  is  not  only  grammatical,  but  harmonizes  fully 
with  “evil  one”  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse?  Compare  the  rov 
vovrjpov  and  tromjpS.  of  iii.  12.  Such  expressions  as  “  Abide  in  me  ;”  “  Them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus;”  “one  body  in  Christ;”  “fallen  asleep  in 
Christ;”  “Life  hid  with  Christ  in  God;”  “We  are  in  him  that  is  true” 
(ver.  20) — expressions  so  numerous  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in 
John,  as  in  the  allegory  of  the  vine,  imply  an  all-pervading  presence  which 
the  Scriptures  nowhere  ascribe  to  the  Devil,  leader  of  all  evil  agents  and 
agencies  though  he  be.  The  “in”  of  such  profound  phraseology  is  very 
different  from  the  tv  instrumental  of  Matt.  xii.  24,  “This  man  doth  not  cast 
out  devils,  but  in  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils.” 

We  w'ill  venture,  then,  to  subtract  two  from  the  list  given  above,  leaving  six 
in  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  one  only  in  the  four  Gospels  (Matt.  xiii.  19). 
That  one  is  indisputable,  because  assured  by  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark 
and  Luke.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  where  Matthew  says:  'Epxerat  6 
TTovTjpbi  Kal  dpird^ei  tS  ioirapptvov Mark  says:  "Epx*’’®*  ^  Saraws  (iv.  15); 
Luke  says:  'Epxerai 6  8((i/3oXos  (viii.  12).  If  we  had  a  similar  parallelism  in 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  there  would  be  no  need  of  discussion.  The  most  that  we  can 
s.ay,  in  comparing  the  evangelists,  is  that  Mark  never  uses  0  TovrfpSs  at  all, 
and  Luke  never  uses  6  irovrjpSs  for  Satan,  but  always  8ui/3oXos  or  Varavas,  ^  and 
that  he  once  uses  the  neuter  tS  rovrjpSv^  and  that  too  in  his  Sermon  on  the 

^  If  the  dXXA  ftOaai  ripMf  iwS  tov  irovrfpoO  of  the  old  text  of  Luke  (xi.  4.) 
were  admissible,  one  would  be  tempted  to  impose  the  usage  of  Luke  upon 
Matthew ;  but  this  procedure,  questionable  in  any  case,  is  denied  us,  and  we 
are  shut  up  to  Matthew  only. 
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Mount.  Compare  Luke  vi.  45  with  Matt.  vii.  18.  Further,  that  which 
makes  the  case  so  clear  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  is  also  evidence  of  a 
wavering  testimony  as  to  the  word  used  in  designating  Satan.  The  Gospels 
do  not  exhibit  a  phonograpic  exactness  in  recording  words.  Whatever  word 
our  I^rd  used,  in  the  language  which  he  spoke,  it  meant  the  Devil,  and  the 
fact  that  only  one  of  the  evangelists  gives  6  irov7ip6s  confirms  the  proof,  else¬ 
where  apparent,  that  the  Devil  was  comparatively  seldom  spoken  of  as  the 
evil  one.  This  is  the  only  point  that  we  make.  Now  while  it  is  possible 
that  this  rare  usage  should  be  incorporated  into  such  a  formula  as  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  it  seems  to  us  extremely  improbable.  The  presumption  is  strongly 
against  it. 

This  strong  presumption  is  confirmed,  and  made  almost  a  certainty,  by  Old 
Testament  usage.  The  Septuagint  has  frequent  use  of  iroinjpbv  and  Kaxbv,  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  the  article,  to  denote  evil  in  general.  The  first 
reference  to  evil  is  in  Gen.  ii.  9 — t6  (I'Xof  toO  eiSlmi  yvuxTrbv  xaXoC  Kal  votrqpov. 
In  Deut.  iv.  25,  we  read:  iiiviroi.-fi<syfT€Tbirotni)p6p  iviltinov  Kvplov,  and  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  reiterated  in  the  books  that  follow,  that  doing  “  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  ”  rings  like  a  sad  refrain  all  through  the  history.  The  Psalms 
and  prophets  continue  the  same  usage.  David’s  lament  in  the  penitential 
Psalm — aolfibvtf.  ijfjuipTov,  Kal  rb  irotnjpbv  ivuiribv  <rov  iirolrjoa  (li.  4.  (1.  6)  ) — and 
Isaiah’s  obalol  Xtyovres  rb  vovijpbv  KoXbv  (v.  20)  are  examples.  We  base  no  ar¬ 
gument  on  the  fact  that  Satan  is  never  called  “the  evil  one’’  in  the 
Old  Testament.  We  do  not  place  Old  Testament  usage  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  point.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  the  doctrine  of  Satan  is  mostly  a  New  Testament  doctrine, 
but  the  notion  of  evil  in  general  is  common  and  impressive  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  is  very  often  expressed  in  the  Septuagint  by  rb  irovripbv. 
The  Old  Testament  all  bears  one  way  on  the  question  before  us.  We  would 
not  limit  all  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Old  Testament  meanings,  but  his 
hearers  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  evil  itself  as  a  dreadful  reality.  It  was  a 
part  of  their  biblical  training,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  divine  wisdom 
did  not  overlook  tb's  in  giving  form  to  that  comprehensive  guide  to  prayer. 
Indeed, if  we  do  not  greatly  overestimate  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  minds  of  serious  Jews,  we  may  say  that,  unless  the  language  employed  by 
our  Lord  was  decisively  limited  to  an  evil  person,  his  hearers  would  inevit¬ 
ably  understand  it  of  evil  itself.  In  all  this  we  do  not  forget  that  the  Septua¬ 
gint  is  a  translation,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  Gospels  is  virtually  the 
same.  The  argument  from  the  Old  Testament  is  from  the  idea  of  evil,  and 
not  from  any  particular  word  to  express  it.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  the  article  is  almost  always  used  with 
jn  (inH)  to  express  “evil’’  substantively — that  which  is  evil.  Undoubtedly 

the  usage  in  the  Aramean,  the  oral  original  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  was  the 
same. 

In  this  connection  we  ought  perhaps,  to  notice  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
Talmud  in  favor  of  the  rendering  “the  evil  one.’’  Bloomfield  says: — “  I 
render  ‘the  evil  one’  Satan . Thus  in  the  ancient  prayers  of  the 
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Jews,  ‘et  libera  nos  a  Satana.’  ....  As  the  prayer  is  almost  composed  of 
Jewish  formulas,  the  first  argument  has  considerable  weight.” ^  Professor 
Evans,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  says  “The  parallelisms  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  the  Jewish  liturgies  favor  either  rendering.  Here  we  have  both, 

‘  Deliver  us  from  evil  ’  and  ‘  Deliver  us  from  Satan.’  ”  Now  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  familiar  with  the  Talmud,  a  book,  or  mass  of  books,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which,  it  has  been  said,  is  mostly  disseminated  by  quoting  from  quo¬ 
tations.  But  we  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  orthodox  Jewish  prayer- 
book,  and  perhaps  its  ancient  prayers  represent  the  devotions  of  the  time  of 
Christ  as  correctly  as  the  Talmud,  which  in  its  earliest  written  portions  is  two 
centuries  after  Christ.  Among  these  ancient  prayers,  none  of  which  make 
mention  of  the  evil  one,  we  find  in  the  Morning  Service  the  following:  “  O 
Lord,  have  pity  on  thy  people  Israel,  and  deliver  us  from  all  evil.”  *  “  Lead 

us  not  into  the  power  of  sin,  transgressions,  iniquity,  temptation,  or  con¬ 
tempt.  Suffer  not  the  evil  imagination  to  have  dominion  over  us;  and  re¬ 
move  far  from  us  evil  men  and  wicked  associates  and  works.”  But  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  it  seems,  adds  to  such  prayers  as  these  the  petition:  “  Deliver  us  from 
Satan.”  Now,  if  the  question  were.  Did  the  ancient  Jews  pray  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  S.atan  or  from  evil?  then  the  Talmud  would  answer.  They 
prayed  for  deliverance  from  both.  But  when  the  question  is.  What  word  did 
they  use  in  prayer  when  they  meant  the  Devil  ?  the  answer  appears  to  be  that 
when  they  meant  Satan,  they  said  Satan,  and  when  they  meant  evil  itself 
they  said  evil.  If  so,  then  the  Lord’s  Pr.ayer  in  adopting  the  latter  did  not 
adopt  the  former,  but  rather  excluded  it. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  Talmud.  Nothing  shall  tempt  us  to  discuss  a 
work  that  we  have  never  read.  We  merely  claim  that  certain  statements 
taken  from  it  and  used  against  our  view  are  not  really  against  it.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  Talmud  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  question 
what  the  Lord’s  Prayer  means.  If  it  gave  us  the  exact  petition  “Deliver  us 
from  the  evil  one,”  how  much  would  its  evidence  be  worth  against  that  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Old  Testament  ? 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  we  are  taught  to  say 
“Deliver  us  from  evil” — a  petition  that  reaches  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
weak  sinful  human  nature.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  “evil  one  ”  was  the 
usual  designation  of  the  Devil,  even  then  there  would  be  no  preponderance 
in  favor  of  the  rendering,  “  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.”  The  case  would 
be  simply  evenly  balanced  so  far  as  the  language  itself  is  concerned;  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  from  the  Old  Testament  would  be  decisive.  But  when 
we  think  how  seldom  the  name  “evil  one”  was  applied  to  Satan,  and  that 
this  ought  to  have  considerable  weight  in  every  instance  of  ambiguity,  and 
especial  weight  in  interpreting  a  prayer  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  di¬ 
rectness — then  our  conclusion  seems  doubly  sure. 

^  Recensio  Synoptica:  A  Critical  Digest,  etc.,  London,  1826,  Vol.  i.  p.  77. 

^  which  may  be  rendered  in  Greek,  jtvoat  ijfiat  iwb  irairrbt 

vomjpov.  Compare  Ps.  cxxi.  (cxx.)  7.  xi'piot  <f>v\d^at  <re  dw6  Tayrbs  kokov. 
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POSTSCRirX. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  due  to  the  kindness  of  correspondents  to 
whom  advance  sheets  of  the  foregoing  Note  were  sent. 

The  Peshito  version  of  the  New’  Testament  is  claimed  on  the  side  of  the 
rendering  “  the  evil  one;”  but  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  a  recognized  authority  in 
Syriac  scholarship,  writes:  “As  to  the  Peshito,  perhaps  different  people 
would  argue  differently  from  the  same  data.  I  think,  how'ever,  that  it  favors 
the  rendering  ‘evil.’  Adjectives  used  as  abstract  nouns  prefer  the  feminine 
form,  both  where  the  Latin  uses  the  neuter  plural  and  neuter  singular,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  univers.al  usage.  It  prevails  rather  in  extr.a-biblical 
and  later  Syriac.  The  masculine  is  common  enough  for  abstracts  of  every 
sort.  There  is  no  neuter  gender  in  Syriac.  The  Lord’s  Prayer  has  the 
masculine,  which  is  used  in  very  many  places  in  the  Peshito  for  the  neuter, 
even  in  rendering  other  words  than  irov-qpbv.  So  far  as  I  have  read  Syriac, 
the  writers  generally — I  refer  to  allusions  only — look  upon  the  phrase  as 
“  evil  ”  not  “  the  evil  one.’  ” 

Dr.  Hall  also  writes  in  regard  to  the  Talmud:  “Dr.  Charles  Taylor,  au¬ 
thor  of  ‘Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers,’  once  told  me  that  his  opinion  was 
that  in  the  Greek  alone  there  was  a  very  slight  preponderance  in  favor  of  the 
rendering  ‘the  evil  one,’  but  that  the  Talmudic  and  Aramaic  and  Jewish  use 
w'as  all  the  other  way.” 

A  professor,  whose  name  would  carry  great  w'eight  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
give  it,  writes:  “So  far  as  Jewish  prayers  are  concerned,  the  oldest — the 
Eighteen  Prayers — contain  no  analogous  petition ;  and  no  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  ever  alleged  an  instance  in  which  the  Hebrew'  and  Aramaic  words 
for  evil  mean  Satan.” 

My  brother  sends  the  suggestion  that  to  one  familiar  with  the  book  of  Job 
the  word  “temptation”  w-as  of  itself  .sufficient  reference  to  Satan,  and  fitly 
opened  the  way  to  the  broader  thought  of  deliverance  from  all  moral  evil. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  advocated  in  the  Note,  more  than  one  corre¬ 
spondent  reminds  me  of  the  unanimity  of  the  Greek  Fathers  in  favor  of  the 
rendering  “  the  evil  one.”  But  what  precisely  are  the  grounds  of  such  def¬ 
erence  to  the  Greek  Fathers?  Certainly  not  their  general  cxegetical  trust¬ 
worthiness.  No  one  w'ould  seriously  dispute  what  Archdeacon  Farrar  says  of 
the  F'athers,  both  Greek  and  Latin:  “  Their  exegesis,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  w’ord,  needs  complete  revision  both  in  its  principles  and  in  its  details.”  ^ 
We  ought  to  respect  the  fact  that  to  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  others,  Greek 
was  their  native  tongue.  Questions  of  idiom  and  of  nice  distinctions  in 
meaning  would  be  settled  by  them  almost  without  thinking;  but  surely  not 
even  Demosthenes  or  Plato,  merely  because  they  w'ere  native  Greeks,  could 
tell  whether  tow  wovjtpov,  in  such  connection  as  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  was 
masculine  or  neuter.  It  is  not  a  question  of  idiom,  or  vernacular  instinct, 
but  of  historical  and  exegetical  reasoning.  Unless,  then,  we  suppose  that 
the  Greek  Fathers  had  some  traditional  secret  about  this  passage,  we  must 
^  History  of  Interpretation,  Sect.  iv. 
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judge  of  their  interpretation  by  their  reasons  for  it.  Their  view  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  explained  by  this  remark  of  a  correspondent  who  favors  the  Revi¬ 
sion  :  “  The  Jews  and  ancient  Christians  had  a  much  more  lively  sense  ol 

the  personality  of  Satan  than  we.”  These  Fathers,  then,  might  see  this 
meaning  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  even  if  it  does  not  belong  there;  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  passing  unchallenged,  and  therefore  unstudied,  from  one  gener¬ 
ation  to  another,  would  sufficiently  account  for  their  unanimity. 


II. 

THE  RESURRECTION  AND  FINAL  JUDGMENT.^ 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  A.  WELLS,  PRESBYTERY  OF  ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Dr.  Fairfield’s  article  is  certainly  very  well  written.  So  far  as  rhetoric 
is  concerned,  nothing  more  could  be  asked  of  it.  The  author  also  evinces 
scholarship  and  general  culture  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  high  respect;  and 
he  is  fairly  entitled  to  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  an  open,  outspoken,  and 
plain  statement  of  his  views.  But  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  taught,  he  has 
by  no  means  said  the  last  word. 

It  has  been  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  church,  from  the  days  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  to  the  present  time,  that  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  world,  that  Christ 
shall  appear  in  glory,  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised,  and  that  there  will  be, 
then,  a  general  judgment.  These  points  of  belief  are  so  interwoven  with  all 
the  commonly  accepted  Christian  doctrines,  with  all  orthodox  theology, 
and  with  the  practical  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  so  plainly  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  understood  by  the  best  schol¬ 
ars  and  the  most  reliable  teachers  of  divinity  in  all  the  ages,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  can  displace  them. 

But  the  author  of  the  article  in  question  distinctly  and  positively  rejects 
every  one  of  the  above-mentioned  doctrines.  He  has  evidently  set  out  upon 
a  radical  reconstruction  of  the  beliefs  of  the  church  upon  those  points.  It  is 
a  i)old  undertaking,  but  it  may  be  expedient  and  necessary  for  all  that.  Lu- 

^  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state  that  the  editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  promulgated  in  con¬ 
tributed  articles,  but  within  reasonable  limits  its  pages  are  opened  to  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  divergent  views.  It  seems  specially  proper,  in  view  of  present 
interest,  to  permit  a  somewhat  free  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Dr.  Fairfield’s 
article  in  the  January  number.  In  the  line  of  this  policy  we  gladly  make 
room  for  the  accompanying  Critical  Notes,  and  hope  soon  to  have  a  more  for¬ 
mal  presentation  of  the  arguments  supporting  the  generally  accepted  view. — 
Editors. 
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ther  and  Calvin  did  the  same  thing  in  their  day.  The  radical  character  of 
the  change  in  doctrine  proposed  by  this  writer  is  not,  of  itself,  sufficient 
ground  for  its  condemnation — nothing  but  the  word  of  God  is  unalterably 
settled.  Let  us  notice  particularly  the  doctrines  which  he  cl.nims  to  have 
rejected. 

1.  He  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  world,  as  it  is  commonly  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  The  denial  is  supported  main¬ 
ly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  Scripture  use  of  the  two  Greek  words  and  Kitafws, 
the  former  meaning  “an  age,” a  “period  of  time,”  etc.;  the  latter  “order,” 
“arrangement,”  “the  material  world,”  etc.  It  is  asserted  that  the  “  Hible 
never  speaks  of  the  end  of  the  KScftat,  nor  .  .  .  does  it  employ  any  form  of 
words  with  the  purpose  of  expressing  that  idea.”  Hut  there  are  four  Greek 
words  translated  “  world,”  at  le.ast  in  the  old  version,  viz.,  in  addition  to  the 
two  cited,  olKovnivT)  and  7^.  The  latter,  yrj,  in  connection  w’ith  aroixfta,  is 
used  in  2  Peter  iii.  10  expressly  to  show  that  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  the  works  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Cer¬ 
tainly  aroixeta  and  7^  Kal  rd  tv  avr^  tpya  mean  all  that  Kdff/wi  does,  and  the 
confident  assertion  that  the  Bible  never  speaks  of  the  end  of  the  material 
world  is  contradicted  by  the  word  itself. 

Neither  is  it  certain  that  the  Bible  never  speaks  of  the  end  of  the  Kbapos. 
In  my  judgment  2  Peter  iii.  5-7  speaks  of  the  end  of  the  Kbapjoi  by  fire. 
There  are  other  pa.ssages  also  that  stand  very  much  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Fair¬ 
field’s  sweeping  assertion.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  either  he  or  Dr. 
Warren  will  go  to  the  extent  of  exscinding  Second  Peter  from  the  canon. 

2.  Dr.  Fairfield  denies  the  expected  second  coming  of  Christ,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  asserts  that  all  the  promises  of  his  coming  were 
fulfilled  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  70,  and  the  consequent 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  all  the  grand,  sublime,  terrible,  and  glorious 
things  that  are  foretold  to  take  place  at  the  second  appearing  of  our  I.ord, 
actually  took  place  in  the  year  70  of  our  era.  There  was  then  no  visible  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Christ,  eithe'r  in  the  heavens  or  in  any  other  way;  there  was 
no  general  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  there  was  no  general  judg¬ 
ment  of  all  mankind,  no  burning  up  of  the  earth  and  the  works  there¬ 
in,  no  passing  away  of  the  heavens  with  a  great  noise,  and  dissolving  of  the 
elements  with  fervent  heat.  Neither  was  there  any  general  deliverance  of  the 
church  from  persecution.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  a  comparatively  insignificant  event.  The  Jewish  nation  constituted 
but  a  very  feeble  and  disorderly  element  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  destruc¬ 
tion  was  but  one  of  the  hundreds  of  events  that  were  taking  place  in  those 
times  continually.  If  it  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  end  of  the  world,  I  shall 
have  no  objection.  But  it  seems  like  a  monstrous  perversion  of  Scripture  to 
say  that  all  the  terrible  and  glorious  things  that  are  to  take  place  at  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world  were  fulfilled  when  this  downtrodden 
and  unimportant  nation  was  broken  up  by  a  Roman  army. 
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3.  Dr.  Fairfield  denies  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  substitutes  in  the 
place  of  that  long-cherished  hope,  a  doctrine  which  looks  very  much  like  in¬ 
terpreting  the  Scripture  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  modern  spiiitual- 
ism.  The  body  is  never  to  be  raised  at  all.  The  spirit,  the  very  instant  it 
leaves  the  body,  puts  on  the  spiritual  body.  That  is  all  the  resurrection 
there  will  ever  be. 

Hut  how  was  it  with  Christ’s  body?  Was  that  never  raised  at  all?  Was 
his  resurrection  accomplished  the  moment  that  he  died  on  the  cross?  What 
became  of  his  embalmed  body  that  was  laid  in  Joseph’s  sepulchre?  We 
have  the  promise  that  we  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ’s  resurrection.  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  “then  is 
Christ  not  risen,  and,  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  is  al.so  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God  ; 
because  we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised  up  Christ  whom  he  raised 
not  up,  if  so  be,  that  the  dead  rise  not.’’  If  the  resurrection  of  Christ’s 
body  from  the  sepulchre  on  the  third  day  from  the  time  he  was  crucified  is 
what  constituted  his  resurrection,  then,  it  is  certain  that  our  hope  of  being 
raised  in  his  likeness  is  not  fulfilled  the  moment  after  our  death. 

.Again,  Dr.  Fairfield  asserts  that  the  resurrection  immediately  follows 
death ;  that  the  judgment  takes  place  at  that  time,  and  the  righteous  ascend 
immediately  to  heaven,  and  the  wicked  go  at  once  to  perdition.  But  Peter 
a.sserts  (Acts  ii.  34),  that  David  is  not  ascended  to  the  heavens.  W^here  is  he, 
then?  Has  he  gone  to  perdition?  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  soul  at  death  rises  from  the  cast-off  body  and  retires  to  the  spiritual 
and  invisible  world,  where  it  is  happy  or  miserable  according  to  the  life  that 
it  has  lived  ;  that  it  remains  there  till  God’s  appointed  time  shall  come, 
when  it  will  be  called  forth  to  be  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body,  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  not  now  able  to  understand.  The  universe  is  progressive. 
God  works  all  things  towards  an  infinite  consummation.  In  the  present 
state  of  being  man  lives  in  a  mortal  body,  in  a  material  k6<tims.  In  the  next 
state,  after  death,  he  is  a  disembodied  spirit,  living  the  happy  or  miserable 
life  for  which  he  has  prepared  himself  by  the  kind  of  life  he  has  lived  in  the 
flesh.  In  the  end  of  the  present  order  of  things,  both  in  the  material  world 
and  in  the  spiritual,  when  the  purpose  of  man’s  existence  in  the  lower 
sphere,  which  includes,  also,  his  existence  in  the  disembodied  or  spiritual 
state,  shall  have  been  accomplished  ;  God  will  dissolve  the  material  cosmos — 
clothe  all  human  spirits  with  spiritual  bodies,  make  a  final,  grand  exhibit  of 
the  justice  and  grace  of  his  dealings  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  be¬ 
fore  the  universe  in  the  general  judgment,  and  set  out  his  elect,  clothed  like 
their  risen  Lord,  to  pursue  their  glorious  destiny  in  the  higher  sphere. 

No  doubt,  infidels  will  be  quick  to  seize’  upon  the  position  that  there  is  to 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  faith  of  the 
church  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

4.  What  the  author  says  in  denial  of  the  general  judgment,  especially  in 
his  arrangement  of  the  docket  of  the  judgment-day,  in  which  he  shows 
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that,  allowing  sixty  seconds  for  the  trial  of  each  individual,  it  would  require 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  years  for  the  judgment  of  those  who  have 
already  passed  from  the  earth,  and,  also,  what  he  says  of  Moses,  Paul,  and 
others  being  still  in  suspense,  waiting  for  the  judgment  to  determine  how 
it  will  go  with  them,  imply  that  the  doctrine  which  he  rejects  is,  that  the  ol)- 
ject  of  the  judgment  is  to  find  out  what  to  do  with  human  souls.  But  this 
is  not  the  orthodox  doctrine,  for  according  to  that,  human  souls  in  both 
in  Abraham’s  bosom  and  in  ytevva,  enjoy  or  suffer  to  the  full  measure  the 
consequences  of  their  good  or  bad  deeds,  and  they  know  right  well  how  it 
will  go  with  them  in  the  grand  review  at  the  last  day. 

As  to  the  exegesis  of  Heb.  ix.  27,  endeavoring  to  make  it  appear  that, 
“once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment,’’  means  that  the  judgment  im¬ 
mediately,  without  any  lapse  of  time,  follows  the  death,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Dr.  Fairfield  has  made  his  case  no  stronger.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  t;init  of  judgment  immediately  after  death — the  same  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  rich  man  and  to  Lazarus,  but  that  is  not  the  general  judgment. 
The  fatal  weakness  of  his  position  is,  that  it  is  a  flat  denial  of  any  genersil 
judgment  at  all. 


III. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  PAROUSIA,  RESURRECTION,  AND 
JUDGMENT. 

BY  THE  REV.  SMITH  B.  GOODENOW,  BATTLE  CREEK,  IOWA. 

Some  are  getting  tired  of  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  deny  that  there  is  to  be  any  such  event.  This  is  not  strange,  for 
the  apostle  Peter  foretold,  “  There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  .  .  . 
saying.  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  ’’  (2  Pet.  iii.  3,  4.)  Some  promi¬ 
nent  teachers  are  renewing  the  apostasy  that  Paul  complained  of  (2  Tim.  ii. 
18),  of  those  “  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  past  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some.’’  They  assert  that 
Christ’s  second  coming  and  the  judgment-day  also  are  past. 

Dr.  Warren,  editor  of  the  Christian  Mirror,  Portland,  Me.,  has  published 
a  book  entitled  “  Parousia,’’  which  is  exciting  some  attention,  wherein  this 
doctrine  is  urged,  that  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  judgment-day,  all  were  introduced  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.  D.  70,  and  that  they  are  taking  place  at  the  death  of  every  individual  ever 
since.  That  disaster  to  Jerusalem  he  calls  the  “  Parousia,”  or  second  advent 
of  our  Lord,  and  denies  that  any  visible  or  bodily  advent  of  Christ  is  ever  to 
take  place.  But  before  closing  his  book,  he  fatally  sweeps  away  his  whole 
theory,  by  trying  to  make  out  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  each  human 
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being  at  death,  a<5  having  begun  with  the  ascension  of  Christ  forty  years  be¬ 
fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ! 

In  the  last  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Rev.  Dr.  Fairfield  has  endorsed  this  doctrine, 
but  has  carried  it  to  its  natural  result,  by  changing  it  thus:  That  every  human 
being  since  Atiamhox,  had  his  resurrection  and  his  final  judgment  at  the  time 
of  his  death  ;  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  other  resurrection  but  that,  no  gen¬ 
eral  judgment-day,  no  second  coming  of  Christ  except  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  self-conlradiciory  datings  set  for  this  scheme  of  resurrection 
(first  at  the  conquest  of  Titus,  then  at  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  finally 
beginning  back  from  .Abel,)  would  seem  sufficient  to  nullify  the  whole  theory. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  new  dogma  is  made  to  sound  specious,  by  the  array  of 
a  few  passages  ingeniously  construed,  in  neglect  of  many  Bible  teachings  to 
the  contrary,  so  that  some  unwary  minds  are  in  danger  of  being  misled, — the 
present  brief  sketch  is  given,  not  to  argue  the  question,  but  only  to  show  the 
utter  impossibility  of  any  such  view. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  declared,  “Marvel  not  at  this  :  for  the  hour  is  com¬ 
ing,  in  which  all  that  are  in  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth  ; 
they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have 
done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  judgment”  (John  v.  28-29).  The  resurrec¬ 
tion,  then,  was  yet  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  had  not  taken  place  with  Abel 
and  tbe  patriarchs.  (Read  Acts  ii.  34.)  When  was  it  to  come  to  anybody? 
Paul  answers:  “Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Chrisr  shall  all  be  made 
alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  first-fruits;  afterwards 
they  that  are  Christ’s  at  his  coming.”  (i  Cor.  xv.  21-23.)  Hence  no  one  was 
ever  “made  alive”  in  the  spiritual  body  until  “Christ  the  first-fruits,”  nor  after¬ 
wards  until  they  “  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man”  “at  his  coming.”  So 
there  was  no  possibility  of  resurrection  to  any  one  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  earliest  date  set  by  anybody  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

Christ  and  the  apostles  in  all  their  teachings  make  the  resurrection  and  the 
judgment-day  a  then  future  event,  coming  “at  the  last  day.”  “This  is  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose 
nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day”  (John  vi.  39);  “  that  every 
one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  may  have  everlasting  life, 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day”  (ver.  40);  “  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day”  (ver.  44) ;  “  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day”  (ver.  54).  Christ  never 
contradicted  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  resurrection  which  Martha  declared :  “I 
know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day”  (John  xi.  24). 
The  theorizers  referred  to  insist  that  “  the  end  of  the  world”-age  was  at  the  de- 
.struction  of  Jerusalem, and  that  the  new  “  world”-age  then  began.  But  Christ 
declares:  “ They  that  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that  world-age  and 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage” 
(Luke  XX.  35).  Positively,  then,  there  is  no  resurrection  attained  till  the  new  age 
of  Christ’s  “  Parousia,”  which  no  one  claims  (or  can  claim)  to  have  been  ear¬ 
lier  than  A.  t).  70. 
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Down  to  that  date,  continuous  apostolic  teaching  emphasized  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  judgment  day  as  one  grand  transaction  of  the  future.  Said  Paul  at 
Athens:  “  He  [God]  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
in  righteousness  ”  (Acts  xvii.  31)  ;  “  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  se¬ 
crets  of  men  ”  (Rom.  ii.  16).  Till  then,  he  says,  the  dead  actually  “  are  fallen 
asleep,”  and  are  not  to  be  raised  till  Christ’s  second  coming  (i  Cor.  xv.  6,  18, 
20,  22).  Those  sorrowing  over  their  dead  were  to  “  sorrow  not  without  hope” 
of  a  future  resurrection  for  them  at  ‘‘the  coming  of  the  Lord”  (i  Thess.  iv. 
13-15).  Verse  16:  “  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch.angel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  :  and  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first  [i.  e.  as  the  first  thing  then]  :  then  we  that  are 
alive,  that  are  left,  shall  together  with  them  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds.” 
The  same  in  i  Cor.  xv.  52.  Thus,  at  the  second  advent,  there  were  to  be  two 
classes,  those  ‘‘asleep”  and  not  till  then  raised,  and  those  then  “alive”  and 
remaining.  Hence  no  form  of  the  .scheme  before  us  can  by  any  possibility  be 
maintained, — unless  it  be  that  which  puts  resurrection  as  begun  as  late  as  A.  n. 
70,  where  these  writers  fix  the  second  advent  or  “  Parousia.” 

And  that  scheme  also,  which  is  one  of  Dr.  Warren’s  two  contradiclory  the¬ 
ories,  is  equally  impossible.  For,  that  coming  or  “  Parousia  ”  which  must  pre¬ 
cede  resurrection  (i  Cor.  xv.  23,  24),  was  to  be  the  next  preceding  great  event 
before  “  the  end,”  or  delivering  up  of  the  kingdom,  with  death  destroyed. 
And  that  resurrection  was  to  be  bodily  (Phil.  iii.  21);  the  standing  up  of 
those  “  in  the  graves  ”  (John  v.  28) ;  and  “  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth” 
(Dan.  xii.  2).  The  second  advent  and  judgment  was  expressly  decl.ared  to 
be  at  the  close  of  the  human  dying:  “  As  it  is  appointed  unto  men  [Gr.  the 
men,  i.  e.  mankind]  once  to  die  [i.  e.,  once  for  all,  to  get  through  dying], 
and  after  this  the  judgment ;  so  Christ  was  once  [i.  e.  once  for  all]  olTered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many  ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation”  (Heb.  ix.  27).  VVe  are  assured  that 
when  the  resurrection  occurs,  “then”  the  dying  of  saints  ceases,  and  they 
are  forthwith  translate<l  without  death  (i  The.ss.  iv.  16,  17).  None  of  this 
has  transpired,  either  at  the  de.struction  of  Jerusalem  or  at  any  time  since. 
And  we  are  clearly  told,  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  observed  to  “  show  the 
Lord’s  death  till  he  come  ”  (i  Cor.  xi.  26).  There  is  no  warrant  for  our  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  sacrament,  if  Christ  has  already  come. 

W^e  aie  taught,  as  plainly  as  language  from  heaven  could  tell  us,  that  the 
second  advent  will  be  bodily  and  visible:  “Why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven?  This  same  Jesus  [i.  e.  this  very  bodily  person]  who  is  taken  up 
from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him 
go  into  heaven”  (Acts  i.  ii).  Some  have  wrongly  supposed  this  to 
point  out  the  exact  manner  of  his  coming;  instead  of  that,  it  most  un¬ 
mistakably  emphasizes  the  bodily  visibility  of  the  event.  “  Behold  he  cometh 
with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  that  pierced  him  ” 
(Rev.  i.  7).  If  the  declaration  of  the  two  angels  docs  not  express  the  visibili¬ 
ty  of  the  second  advent,  then  w'c  have  no  Bible  to  declare  to  us  anything  that 
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we  can  understand.  Such  visible  bodily  coming  and  resurrection  cannot  by 
any  human  ingenuity  be  made  to  be  the  mere  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  which  was 
only  a  common  providential  disaster,  slaughtering  and  scattering  a  people 
Ibng  before  rejected, — an  event  which  Christ  foretold,  simply  as  a  sign  and 
proof  of  his  subsequent  second  coming. 

The  main  dependence  of  those  who  push  the  scheme  before  us,  consists  in 
changes  rung  upon  Matt.  xxiv.  34  (and  one  other  similar  verse).  Hut  unfort¬ 
unately  the  passage  is  always  quoted  without  its  connection,  and  so  as  to  turn 
aside  its  obvious  sense.  The  whole  statement  is  this:  Christ  had  completely 
finished  his  account  of  the  signs  leading  on  to  Jerusalem’s  overthrow,  and 
thence  to  his  own  second  coming  in  verses  30,  31 ;  then  in  verse  32  he  com¬ 
menced  an  entirely  new  discourse  (“  Now  then  learn”),  in  answer  to  the 
question  in  verse  3,  ”  When  shall  these  things  be?” — proceeding  as  follows: 
Ver.  32-36.  “Now'  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  When  her  branch  is  yet 
tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh.  So  likewise 
ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  [the  gospel  summer]  is 
near,  even  at  the  doors.  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass 
away,  till  all  these  things  [thus  preluding  the  gospel  summer]  be  fulfilled. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  niy  words  shall  not  pass  away.  But 
[i  e.,  on  the  other  hand]  of  that  day  and  hour  [i.  e.,  of  the  finished  summer 
you  asked  about,  verse  3,  viz.,  my  “coming  ”]  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only.” 

Mark  well :  “  These  things”  shall  occur  in  “this  generation.”  Hut  what 
things?  not  the  things  about  my  coming  ;  but  “  these  things”  of  Jerusalem’s 
overthrow,  by  means  of  which  (it  has  just  been  said  in  the  verse  before)  ye 
shall  know  that  it  is  nigh, — shall  know  that  the  summer  of  my  harvesting  and 
my  coming  is  sure  to  ft)llow .  The  fulfilling  of  “  these  things  ”  in  “this  gen¬ 
eration  ”  is  not  said  to  be  the  coming  of  Christ  already  transpired,  but  only  a 
sign  and  proof  that  it  was  near  or  imminent,  brought  close  to  their  immediate 
apprehension  as  sure,  and  the  very  next  important  development  to  be  waited 
for.  “  When  ye  see  all  these  things  ’’  of  this  generation,  then  “  know  ye  ” — 
be  sure  and  t:rke  it  as  an  object-lesson,  proving  that  every  word  of  my  proph¬ 
ecy  will  verily  come  to  pass  in  its  time,  as  exactly  as  that  first  great  catastro¬ 
phe  will  then  have  taken  place.  “Hut”  (by  way  of  contrast)  “of  that  day 
and  hour,”  that  final  “coining  and  end  of  the  world ’’-age  to  finish  all,  con¬ 
cerning  w  hich  you  are  so  curious, —  that  is  not  to  be  known.  Whether  in  this 
generation,  or  whenever  it  be,  “  watch  ye,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.”  You  may  soon  “  see  the  Son  of  man  coming 
in  his  kingdom”  (Matt.  xvi.  28),  by  great  triumphs  of  his  cause  helping  on 
the  end  ;  but  the  time  of  the  end  is  not  made  known. 

The  two  passages  from  Matthew  here  treated  are — in  their  perversion — the 
chief  reliance  of  the  scheme  before  us.  No  such  convulsions  of  heaven  and 
earth  as  are  depicted  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  39,  were  applied  by  ancient  prophets 
to  Jerusalem’s  disasters;  .and  all  statements  made  to  that  effect  are  incorrect, 
as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  very  pass.age  cited  (Isa.  xxiv.  23,— quoted 
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only  to  the  first  comma,  as  if  to  make  out  a  case  of  disaster  to  Jerusalem  !  ). 
The  fact  is,  that  poetic  imajjery  concerning;  convulsions  in  heaven  and  eartli 
(which  Christ  was  far  from  usinj;  in  his  plain  prose  discourse,  so  evidently 
such  all  throu{;h  Matt,  xxiv.),  was  never  applied  except  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem’s  enemies,  as  typical  of  the  final  catastrt>phe  of  nature  and  of  na¬ 
tions  in  the  “last  days,’’  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Old  'restament,  and 
calmly  stated  hy  Christ  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29. 

When,  after  Christ’s  account  of  Jerusalem’s  overlhn)w,  he  spoke  of  subse¬ 
quent  overturn  in  heaven  and  earth,  a  Jew  would  naturally  think  not  of  the 
ruin,  but  of  the  final  restoration  of  his  beloved  Zion  ;  just  as  depicted  thcM'e 
in  Isa.  xxiv.  23.  “Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded  and  the  sun  ashamed, 
when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerus.alem,  and  be¬ 
fore  his  ancients  gloriously.’’ 

We  have  not  attempted,  in  this  brief  sketch,  to  argue  the  (juestion,  or  to 
give  a  tithe  of  the  evidence.  We  have  only  brought  together  a  few  plain 
Scriptures  (the  most  important  of  which  are  all  unnoticed  by  the  writer  in  the 
January  number),  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the  scheme  in  (|uestion.  No 
truth  is  plainer  in  the  Hible  than  that  Christ’s  second  coming,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  the  judgment-d.ay  are  set  forth  as  events  yet  in  the  future.  The 
church  of  Christ  in  all  the  ages  has  honored  and  waited  foi  these  last  things 
to  come. 

The  new  scheme  proclaiming  all  these  things  to  be  “past  already,’’  is  not 
Christianity.  It  may  do  very  w'ell  as  a  new  philosophical  religion  got  up  for 
an  improvement  on  the  Bible,  in  case  the  Christian  system  should  be  found  at 
length  to  have  failed  and  been  set  aside ;  just  as  some  have  thought  to  devise 
improvements  upon  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  to  take  their  place.  But  the 
Swedenborgian  doctrine,  that  Christ’s  second  advent,  and  the  judgment-day, 
and  the  resurrection  have  already  come,  is  not  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

If  any  of  our  good  brethren  have  speculations  which  they  feel  bound  to  put 
forth,  let  them  label  them  conspicuously  as  .speculations;  lest  some  unsophist¬ 
icated  disciples  be  led  to  substitute  another  religion  for  that  of  Christ,  or 
some  of  us  weak  believers  lose  our  hold  on  the  sure  word  of  God. 

“The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream;  and  he  that  hath 
my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word.  What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the 
Ixjrd.’’  (Jer.  xxiii.  28.) 
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A  KTIC  LK  X. 

NOTICKS  OF  RKCKNT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Beitra(;k  zur  AuKnEi.i.i;N<;  dkr  GnsruirnTK  und  dkr  Hrikkk  i>ks 

Ai’osi  ki.s  I’aui.us,  V«>n  Max  Krenkel.  Braunschweig.  1890. 

This  work  is  a  collection  of  essays,  some  of  which  have  for  some  time 
been  before  the  public,  but  which  are  now  revised  and  united  into  one  vol¬ 
ume  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages.  The  essays  are  eight  in  number, 
treating  the  following  topics:  1.  The  Apostle’s  birthplace;  2.  Was  Paul 
originally  called  Saul?  3.  Was  Paul  ever  married?  4.  The  thorn  in  the 
flesh;  5.  The  fight  with  beasts  atKphesus;  6.  'Phe  personal  and  epistolary 
intercourse  of  the  apostle  with  the  Corinthian  church  ;  7.  Exposition  of  cer¬ 
tain  passages  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Corinthians;  8.  Genuine  elements  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

Of  these  the  sixth  is  the  longest,  occupying  nearly  one-half  of  the  book. 
The  very  form  of  the  subjects  suggests  that  the  author  belongs  to  the  crit¬ 
ical  school  represented  in  the  so-called  Protestantenverein.  He  accepts  the 
genuineness  of  the  first  four  Pauline  Epistles;  and  also  that  of  First  Thessa- 
lonians,  Philippians,  and  Philemon.  In  the  others  he  is  inclined  to  find  “a 
Pauline  kernel,”  which,  however,  he  confesses  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
enucleating  from  the  hull.  'Phe  testimony  of  the  book  of  Acts  does  not 
weigh  much  with  him  whenever,  for  any  reason,  he  finds  it  desirable  to  re¬ 
ject  it.  Thus,  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  question,  he  decides,  against  the 
explicit  statement  of  Acts  xxii.  3,  that  Paul  was  not  born  in  Tarsus,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  tradition  first  found  in  Jerome,  in  Giscala,  in  Palestine.  For 
this  view  he  urges  that  Jerome  could  not  have  adopted  an  opinion  so  plainly 
contradictory  of  the  biblical  statement,  unless  he  had  convincing  proof ;  that 
Paul’s  early  residence  in  Jerusalem  and  the  confidence  put  in  him  by  the 
Jewish  authorities  there  are  more  intelligible  if  Paul  was  a  native  of  Pales¬ 
tine;  that  Paul  had  a  married  sister  living  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  16); 
that  the  very  obscurity  of  Giscala  makes  it  improbable  that  it  should  have 
been  fictitiously  pronounced  to  be  Paul’s  birthplace ;  and  that  Paul’s  com¬ 
parative  ignorance  of  Greek  culture  and  literature  is  an  argument  against  his 
having  been  brought  up  in  Tarsus,  where  Greek  civilization  was  dominant. 
He  a.ssumes  that  Paul  may  have  been  called  A  Tapireilt  from  the  circumstance 
that  (as  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  30;  xi.  25  ;  Gal.  i.  21)  he  spent  some  time 
in  Tarsus  after  his  conversion,  and  that  from  this  epithet  the  notion  may 
afterwards  have  arisen  that  he  was  born  there.  The  question  is  not  intrinsi¬ 
cally  an  important  one,  and  the  discussion  of  it  only  shows  how  easy  it  is  to 
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spin  theories,  especially  when  one  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his 
facts.  Why  Paul’s  residence  in  Tarsus  should  have  given  him  the  name  of 
the  Tarsian  any  more  than  his  sojourn  in  other  places  should  have  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  result  is  of  course  not  explained.  Why  the  author  of  Acts,  even  though 
(as  Krenkel  assumes)  he  wrote  in  Rome  and  fifty  years  after  the  events  nar¬ 
rated,  should  not  have  known  of  Paul’s  birthplace  as  well  as  Jerome,  who 
lived  two  hundred  years  later,  is  also  not  made  clear. 

Somewhat  the  same  impression  is  left  by  the  secotid  essay,  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  Paul  was  never  called  Saul.  Inasmuch  as  Paul  w-as  a  Roman, 
and  not  a  Jewish,  name,  Krenkel  regards  it  as  altogether  probable  that  the 
apostle  originally  had  another  name,  but  thinks  it  could  not  have  been  Saul. 
For  this  opinion  the  principal  argument  is  that  this  name,  after  King  Saul’s 
rejection  and  fall,  was  seldom  given  to  Hebrew  children,  and  that  Paul’s 
father,  as  being  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  orthodox  party,  could  not  have 
given  his  child  a  name  of  so  evil  repute.  Of  course  now  the  question  has  to 
be  answered,  how  the  name  of  Saul,  if  not  borne  at  first,  ever  became  at¬ 
tached  to  the  apostle.  This  is  answered  by  the  hypothesis  that,  as  Saul  the 
king  persecuted  David  and  in  m.any  of  the  Psalms  is  designated  as  the  one 
whose  persecutions  occasioned  them,  the  young  persecutor  of  the  Christians 
may  have  been,  by  way  of  reproach,  called  Saul  by  the  early  believers — and 
all  the  more  naturally  as  his  name  Paul  differed  from  Saul  only  by  a  single 
letter!  This  ingenious  conjecture  seems,  however,  to  have  been  made  in 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that,  a  few  pages  before,  the  name  Paul  is  said  to 
have  been  probably  assumed  by  the  apostle  after  the  conversion  of  Sergius 
Paulus.  The  hypothesis  is  further  fortified  by  the  argument  that,  if  at 
Damascus  Paul  had  really  heard  the  words  “  Saul,  Saul,”  etc.,  he  could  not 
have  failed,  when  he  told  of  his  seeing  the  risen  Jesus  (i  Cor.  xi.  i  ;  xv.  8), 
to  have  mentioned  so  important  a  fact.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  author  of 
the  narrative  of  Saul’s  conversion  must  have  been  thinking  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  story  of  Saul’s  per.secution  of  David,  and  introduced  this  question,  as  a 
sort  of  parallel  to  David’s  question  to  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  15). 

More  successful  is  the  third  essay,  in  which  the  ground  is  taken  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Paul  was  ever  married,  and  that  the  passages  bearing  on 
the  subject  (i  Cor.  vii.  8,  25;  ix.  5,  etc.)  favor  the  theory  that  he  was  a 
bachelor  rather  than  a  w’idower.  The  next  one  (on  the  thorn  in  the  flesh)  is 
a  much  more  elaborate  one,  and  advocates,  with  a  great  array  of  learning, 
the  view  that  the  thorn  was  epilepsy.  I  need  not  go  into  the  details.  The 
theory  is  not  new,  and  many  plausible  combinations  and  citations  can  be 
made  in  its  support.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  the  phrase 
i^eiTTiffaTe  in  Gal.  iv.  14,  which,  it  is  argued,  is  aUvays  elsewhere  used  in  the 
biblical  sense  of  spitting  out,  and  is  explained  as  having  reference  to  the 
custom  of  spitting  in  the  presence  of  an  epileptic — a  custom  founded  in  the 
Superstitious  idea  that  in  this  way  the  disease  would  be  averted.  Large  use 
is  made  of  Plautus’s  “(!aptivi  ”  as  illustrating  the  characteristics  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  epilepsy  ;  and  innumerable  quotations  are  given  from  physicians 
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ancient  and  modern.  Paul’s  reference  to  his  eyes  (Gal.  iv.  15)  is  found  to  be 
in  excellent  accord  with  the  theory,  inasmuch  as  epilepsy  has  a  bad  effect  on 
the  eyes.  And  then  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  epileptics  often 
have  trance-like  experiences,  and  particularly  visions  of  a  religious  character. 
This,  then,  of  course,  is  made  to  account  for  all  of  Paul’s  visions,  including 
the  one  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  To  the  objection  that  such  a  disease  must 
have  weakened  Paul’s  mind  and  disabled  him  from  the  work  which  he  car¬ 
ried  on  to  the  end  of  his  life,  it  is  replied  that  many  distinguished  persons, 
such  as  Julius  Caesar,  Mohammed,  Peter  the  Great,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
were  more  or  less  subject  to  the  disease,  and  yet  retained  their  mental  powers. 
The  more  serious  objection,  that  the  hypothesis  of  epilepsy  leaves  the  con¬ 
version  of  Paul  a  worse  puzzle  than  ever,  and  utterly  does  away  with  the 
objective  reality  of  what  Paul  professes  to  have  seen  in  his  visions,  is  not 
thought  to  be  of  enough  importance  to  be  even  mentioned.  Nor  does  the 
author  notice  that,  if  Paul’s  epilepsy  was  the  source  of  his  visions,  it  is 
strange  that  while  strongly  tempted  to  be  puffed  up  by  his  glorious  visions, 
he  should  have  yet  regarded  the  medium  of  the  visions  as  so  great  an  afflic¬ 
tion  that  he  earnestly  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  it.  Moreover,  in  2  Cor. 

xii.  7,  where  the  thorn  in  the  ffesh  is  mentioned,  we  are  expressly  told  that  it 
came  to  him  after  the  apostle  had  been  the  subject  of  “  visions  and  revela¬ 
tions  ”  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  “  exalted  overmuch.” 
What  disease,  then,  shall  be  found  by  which  to  account  for  those  earlier  rev¬ 
elations? 

The  fifth  essay  argues,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  i  Cor.  xv  32  is 
to  be  understood  of  a  literal  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  to  which  Paul  may 
have  been  condemned  and  out  of  which  he  somehow  came  forth  alive,  al¬ 
though  we  have  no  other  record  of  the  event.  The  point  especially  urged  is 
that  the  verb  dyipiofidxe^r  was  never  used  except  in  the  literal  sense. 

The  long  discussion  of  Paul’s  relation  to  the  Corinthians,  I  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  consider  particularly.  It  may  be  enough  to  observe  that  Krenkel 
finds  evidence  of yfzv  different  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians:  (i)  the 
one  mentioned  in  i  Cor.  v.  9;  (2)  our  extant  First  Corinthians;  (3)  a  letter, 
now  lost,  in  which  Paul,  after  a  second  visit  to  Corinth,  urgently  insisted  on 
the  discipline  of  the  offenders;  (4)  our  Second  Corinthians,  chaps,  i.-ix.  and 

xiii.  1 1-13;  (5)  our  Second  Corinthians,  chaps,  x.-xiii.  10.  For  this  division  of 
Second  Corinthians  into  two  epistles,  the  argument  is  that  it  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  that,  after  first  commending  the  Corinthians  so  unqualifiedly  as  is  done  in 
chaps,  i.-ix.,  Paul  could  have  turned  suddenly  about  and  administered 
the  sharp  rebuke  found  in  the  later  chapters.  The  two  remaining  essays 
must  also  be  left  without  special  mention. 

Judaism  and  Christianity.  A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Thought  from 

Old  Testament  to  New  Testament.  By  Crawford  Howell  Toy,  Professor 

in  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  1890. 

(Pp,  xvii,  456.  6>4x3J^.) 

The  rationalistic  tendencies  in  theology  show  themselves  in  diverse  ways  in 
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their  treatment  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  representatives  of  one 
class  dispense  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  by  means  of  forced  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Conceding  in  a  certain  sense  the  divine  authority  of  the  writing,  they 
minimize  the  meaning  of  each  particular  precept  which  does  not  commend 
itself  to  their  ethical  consciousness,  .and  so  explain  away  the  doctrines  of  the 
atonement,  of  eternal  punishment,  and  of  death  as  a  finality  to  probation. 
Representatives  of  the  other  class  agree  with  the  ordinary  interpretations  put 
by  the  church  upon  their  proof-texts,  but  deny  to  the  writers  of  Scripture  any 
special  authority. 

It  is  with  this  latter  class  that  Professor  Toy  is  to  be  numbered,  and  the 
volume  under  review  is  a  noteworthy  illustmtion  of  the  method  and  results. 

The  work  was  begun,  .os  the  writer  says,  sis  a  continuation  of  the  “Quota¬ 
tions  in  the  New  Testament,”  but  has  been  enlarged  to  cover  a  much  broader 
ground.  In  elegant  yet  simple  diction,  with  great  learning,  and  in  orderly 
development,  the  volume  treats,  in  the  Introduction,  of  the  “General  Laws  of 
the  Advance  from  National  to  Universal  Religion,”  and  then,  limiting  itself 
to  the  special  subject  in  hand,  treats  of  “  The  Literature”  of  the  Jews,  of  its 
“Doctrine  of  God,”  of  “Subordinate  Supernatural  Beings,”  of  “Man,”  of 
“  Ethics,”  of  “  The  Kingdom  of  God,”  of  “  Eschatology,”  and  of  the  “  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  to  Christianity.”  The  volume  is  well  supplied  with  indexes,  and 
is  elegantly  printed. 

The  soundness  of  Professor  Toy’s  principles  of  literary  interpretation  and 
the  general  conformity  of  his  doctrinal  deductions  with  the  orthodox  system, 
are  well  displayed  in  the  chapter  upon  “Eschatology.”  As  he  under¬ 
stands  the  New  Testament  teaching  upon  this  point,  it  is  that  “the 
duriition  of  future  punishment  ....  is  to  be  without  end — it  is  to 
endure  as  long  as  the  blessed  life  of  the  righteous  (Matt.  xxv.  46;  Rev.  xx. 
10,  15;  xxi.  4,  8,  27;  xxii.  5,  It,  15).  Such  is  the  representation  of  Paul  in 
First  Corinthians.  The  abolition  of  death  (i  Cor.  xv.  26,  54)  is  not  the  abol¬ 
ition  of  the  suffering  of  the  wicked,  but,  as  is  clear  from  Rev.  xxi.  14  and 
2  Tim.  i.  10,  the  annulment  of  all  suffering  for  the  righteous  and  the  beginning 
of  the  endless  torment  of  the  unrighteous.  It  is  doubtful  how  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  declaration  in  Colossians  (i.  20),  that  it  was  God’s  purpose  to 
reconcile  to  himself  through  Christ  all  things  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens. 
From  a  comparison  of  other  statements  in  the  Epistle  (as  ii.  15,  where  Christ 
triumphs  over  the  principalities  and  the  powers,  and  iii.  4,  where  at  the  man¬ 
ifestation  of  Christ  only  the  saints  are  to  be  manifested  with  him  in  glory), 
we  might  rather  conclude  that  the  writer’s  intention  is  to  ascribe  all  reconcili¬ 
ation  to  Christ,  but  not  to  affirm  such  a  pleroma  or  fulness  in  Christ  or  such 
a  summing  up  of  things  (Eph.  i.  lo,  Anakephalaiosis)  as  would  exclude  that 
retribution  for  evil  doing  which  everywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  government  of  the  universe.  If, 
however,  we  are  to  see  here  the  conception  of  a  final  reconciliation  between 
God  and  his  creatures,  a  blotting  out  of  evil  in  the  sense  that  it  shall  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  good,  a  complete  harmonizing  of  the  universe  so  that  neither* 
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angel  nor  man  shall  be  found  to  set  himself  against  the  divine  ethical  order, 
then  we  must  hold  this  view  to  spring  out  of  a  philosophical  thought  which 
does  not  find  support  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  and  which  did  not 
afterward  meet  with  wide  approbation  in  the  church”  (pp.  407,  408). 

Upon  the  question  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  concerning  fu¬ 
ture  probation,  Professor  Toy  is  also  in  accord  with  the  orthodox  doctrine,  as 
appears  on  page  410  in  the  following  clear-cut  paragraph: — 

“  The  question  of  the  condition  of  men  between  death  and  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  is  not  fully  treated  in  the  pre-Christian  literature  or  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  original  Enoch  (xxii.)  divides  the  intermediate  abode  of  souls  in¬ 
to  several^  compartments.  One  is  for  the  righteous  who  (like  Abel)  suffered 
injustice  on  earth,  another  for  sinners  who  were  not  punished  on  earth,  an¬ 
other  for  sinners  who  were  punished  on  earth,  their  fate  after  death  being 
thereby  mitigated.  The  place  is  described  indefinitely  as  being  ‘  in  the  west,’ 
but  is  apparently  in  the  underworld.  The  New  Testament  statements  or  al¬ 
lusions  present  a  simpler  scheme.  Paul,  at  a  time  when  he  expected  to  wit¬ 
ness  before  death  the  coming  of  Christ  (i  Cor.  xv.  51,  52),  naturally  thought 
of  passing  from  earth  directly  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  v.  4-8); 
at  a  later  period  (Phil.  i.  21-23)  he  speaks  of  death  as  equivalent  to  union 
with  Christ.*  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xii.  23)  regards  the  spirits  of  the 
just  as  already  made  perfect;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (vi.  9-1 1)  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  (like  the  soul  of  Abel  in  Enoch)  cry  for  vengeance  on  their  slayers. 
In  the  Lazarus-parable  the  righteous  man  and  the  sinner  pass  immediately  to 
their  rewards,  and  so  the  thief  on  the  cross.  The  reasonable  inference  is  that 
in  the  main  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  earthly  death  ushers  men  imme¬ 
diately  into  a  new  life  and  fixes  their  destinies  forever  for  happiness  or  misery. 
Siuh  also  is  the  view  in  Daniel  (xii.)  and  in  Enoch  (xxii.,  cii.,  ciii.;  cf.  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Sol.  iii.  10,  19;  V.).  Neither  annihilation  nor  future  probation  can 
be  pffirmed  to  belong  to  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  first  century.  Anni¬ 
hilation  was  a  conception  foreign  to  Jewish  thought.  It  does  not  appear  in 
Ecclesiastes,  the  most  sceptical  of  pre-Christian  Jewish  writings ;  it  is  found 
now  here  in  the  New  Testament.  The  terms  ‘destruction’  and  ‘death,’  so 
often  used  to  describe  the  future  state  of  the  wicked,  are  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  are  obviously  intended  to  express  not  the  annulment  of  exis¬ 
tence  but  the  cessation  of  happy  activity.  Good  and  bad  must  continue 
to  live  after  bodily  death,  and  continuing  to  live,  must  accept  the  conditions 
w  hich  the  government  of  a  ju.st  God  imposes.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  in  pre- 
Christian  Jew'ish  literature  or  (with  one  exception)  in  the  New  Testament  of  a 
disciplinary  and  restorative  force  in  future  suffering,  or  of  the  conception  of  a 
moral  piobation  continued  after  death.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  Jewish 
thought  on  this  point  is  summed  up  in  the  word  of  the  New  Testament  Apoc 

1  The  text  says  ‘‘four,”  but  only  three  can  be  clearly  made  out.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  not  important ;  the  fact  of  punishment  and  division  is  clear. 

*  Yet  in  this  Epistle  also  (i.  6,  10;  iii.  20)  he  seems  to  expect  the  Parousia 
in  that  generation. 
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alypse  (Rev.  xxii.  1 1) :  ‘  He  that  is  unrighteous,  let  him  be  unrighteous  still.’ 
Such  is  the  representation  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke 
xvi.), — there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  only 
New  Testament  passage  which  seems  to  teach  the  possibility  of  repentance 
and  salvation  after  death  is  the  obscure  paragraph  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  (iii.  18-20;  iv.  6),  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  preached,  after  his  death, 
in  the  spirit,  to  the  spirits  in  prison  ;  that  is,  as  it  seems,  to  those  men  who,  diso¬ 
bedient  to  the  divine  command  in  the  days  of  Noah,  were  now  in  bonds  in 
the  underworld.  The  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  seems  to  be  to 
represent  Christ  as  preaching  the  gospel  to  these  imprisoned  spirits  that  the 
possibility  of  believing  and  being  saved  might  be  offered  them  (a' similar  view 
is  found  in  the  Talmud).  Hut  this  passage,  if  that  be  its  meaning,  stands 
alone ;  every  where  else  death  seals  man’s  fate.  The  decisive  impetus  to 
preaching  came  from  the  conviction  that  what  was  to  be  done  for  man  must  be 
done  in  this  life.  The  most  dreadful  summing  up  of  destiny  is  found  in  the 
words,  ‘Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  ’  (John  viii.  24). 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  for  Professor  Toy  to  say  that  a  thing  is  taught  in 
the  New  Testament  and  quite  another  thing  to  find  him  saying  that  it  is  true 
because  taught  there  ;  for,  according  to  his  views  of  inspiration,  and  of  the 
New  Testament  canon,  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  either  upon  the  history 
or  upon  the  doctrinal  statements  of  either  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 
Yet  he  grants  that  the  records  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  “though 
embarrassed  by  legendary  additions  and  reconstructions,  still  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  distinct  picture  of  his  person  and  life’’  (p.  26),  but  he  does 
not  believe  that  we  have  “contemporary  accounts  of  the  lives  of  Jesus  and 
his  disciples ;  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  composed  a  generation  or  two  after 
the  events  with  which  they  are  concerned,  and  tradition  would  naturally 
increase  the  mass  of  supernatural  material . The  memory  of  the  disci¬ 

ples,  dwelling  fondly  on  the  history  of  his  [Christ’s]  blessed  life,  would  nat¬ 
urally  fill  it  up  with  these  special  signs  [miracles]  of  the  divine  presence’’ 
(pp.  124,  125).  The  fourth  Gospel  (p.  115)  is  “a  product  of  the  first  part  of 
the  second  century,  made  up  of  Christian  material  shaped  under  the  influence 
of  Jewish-Greek  philosophy’’  (p.  115,  note).  Paul  “does  not  claim  super¬ 
natural  guidance  in  the  penning  of  his  Epistles,’’  and  does  not  show  “indica¬ 
tion  of  consciousness  that  he  is  under  divine  direction’’  (p.  130),  and  “his 
exegesis  is  controlled  at  one  time  by  his  religious-dogmaticfeelingandatanother 
by  his  patriotism  (p.  403),  while  “the  height  of  arbitrary  quotation  is  reached 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  free  Alexandrian  method  of 
treating  the  Old  Testament  is  visible.  There  are  no  bounds  to  the  writer’s 
ability  to  extract  from  his  Greek  version  the  sense  which  he  desires’’  (p.  138). 
Even  Christ  as  an  interpreter  is  capable  of  hitting  wide  of  the  mark.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  statement  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxii.  31,32)  that  the  doctrine  of  the 

^  On  the  later  Jewish  view  of  the  condition  of  men  after  death  see  Weber, 
System,  chap.  xxi.  The  Talmudic  doctrine  of  purgatorial  suffering  in  hell 
seems  to  have  arisen  after  the  first  century. 
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resurrection  could  be  profitably  inferred  from  Ex.  iii.  6,  where  Jehovah  de¬ 
clared  himself  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Isaac  and  the  God  of 
Jacob,  Professor  Toy  declares  that  the  passage  contains  “in  the  intention  of 
its  author  no  hint  of  immortality,  but  merely  the  declaration  that  God  would 
l)e  faithful  to  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers”  (p.  394,  note). 

But  we  have  not  space  to  follow  farther  the  views  of  our  author  either  by 
way  of  statement  or  of  criticism.  The  volume  is  important  as  revealing 
what  is  the  logical  and  necessary  outcome  of  the  rationalistic  criticism  which 
is  now  coming  to  prevail  with  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  shows 
clearly  enough  that  this  discussion  does  not  relate  to  mere  literary  questions, 
but  involves  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  system.  The  next  genera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  concerned  not  with  the  trustworthiness  of  Old  Testament  his¬ 
tory,  but  with  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  question  will  be 
settled  largely  in  connection  with  that  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  and  with 
those  relating  to  the  true  conception  of  God’s  relations  to  the  universe. 

Rome  und  Ravenna  bis  zum  9.  Jahrhundert.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Papst- 
geschichte.  Von  Paul  Luther,  Dr.  Phil.  Berlin:  Speyer  und  Peters.  1S89. 
Pp.  68. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  now  an  imperial  monarch,  an  infallible  sovereign, 
was  at  first  but  one  among  many  bishops,  at  best  but  primus  inter  pares. 
Through  long  centuries  he  usurped  more  and  more  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
bishops,  and  built  up  his  own  power  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  privileges  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Christianity  spread  in  the  ancient  world  just  as  Rome  was  changing 
from  a  republic  into  an  empire;  and  the  church,  coming  closer  and  closer  to 
the  state,  was  caught  in  the  drift,  and  the  early  Christian  republics,  under 
presiding  bishops  or  elders,  were  petrified  into  an  imperial  system  in  which 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  became  pontifex  maximus,  and,  when  the  em¬ 
peror  left  the  West,  largely  Caesar  himself.  Rome  and  Ravenna  were 
both  seats  of  empire  in  the  West.  Hence  their  bishops  both  caught 
ideas  of  wide  rule,  and  in  their  conflicts  can  be  seen  the  rights  of  all 
primitive  bishops  asserted  in  various  ways.  Luther  shows  that  for  centuries 
the  archbishops  of  Ravenna,  supported  by  civil  rulers,  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence  against  the  Popes.  Finally  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  Nicholas 
1.  (d.  867),  although  under  the  German  emperors,  the  archbishops,  as  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  exarchs,  often  successfully  defied  the  papacy.  Not  till  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg  renounced  imperial  claim  to  Ravenna  did  the  Popes  secure  the 
full  submission  of  the  archbishops  of  that  diocese.  The  detailed  description 
of  the  long  struggle,  to  962  a.  d.,  by  Luther,  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
growth  of  the  papacy  into  a  great  ecclesiastical  monarchy. 

History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  from  the  Planting  of  the 
Colonies  to  the  End  of  the  Civil  War.  By  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.  D.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1890.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  work  creditable  alike  to  the  scholarship,  literary  taste,  and  heart  of 
its  author.  In  the  brief  narrative  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages  he 
VOL.  XLVIII.  NO.  190. 
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gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  English  Church  in  the  colonies,  and  then  traces 
the  growth  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  In  tell¬ 
ing  the  story,  large  space  is  “occupied  in  examining  the  religious  character 
and  habits  of  those  among  and  upon  whom  the  church  has  wrought.”  He 
finds  that  “  she  has  thriven  among  Puritans  and  Quakers,  Baptists  and  Pres¬ 
byterians,  Dutch,  Germans,  and  Irish,  has  taught  them  all  something,  and 
learned  something  from  them  all.”  That  is  the  language  of  generous  appre¬ 
ciation  and  willingness  to  learn,  which  runs  through  the  whole  work.  He 
well  shows  that  the  toleration  shown  by  the  Maryland  colony  was  not  because 
of  ils  Catholicism  :  the  Calverts  believed  and  practised  religious  liberty,  but 
“  the  Roman  Church  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.”  Besides,  the  Cath¬ 
olics  in  Maryland  did  not  dare  persecute.  He  also  points  out  that  the  Pil¬ 
grims  were  men  “  wise  beyond  their  time;”  and  yet  that  it  was  the  Puritans 
of  .Salem  who  had  most  influence  in  the  making  of  New  England.  These 
men  saw,  what  McConnell  admits  was  true,  that  the  Church  of  England,  with 
the  theories  she  held,  could  never  become  the  church  of  the  colonies.  Her  theo¬ 
ries  were  defective,  and,  worse  still,  unworthy  ministers  in  her  communion, 
“a  painful  feature  for  more  than  a  generation,”  and  in  the  South  up  to  the 
Revolution,  were  a  great  hindrance  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  In 
the  South  the  minister,  so  often  unworthy,  “was  content  to  be  a  lackey ;  ” 
but  in  the  North  “the  Puritan  conception  of  the  ministerial  office  had  early 
made  itself  felt,”  and  the  minister  was  “the  chiefest  man  in  the  community, 
the  censor  of  morals,  the  stern  disciplinarian.”  Such  were  the  influences 
making  the  cavalier,  Tory,  aristocratic,  F^piscopal  South,  as  compared  with 
the  severer  principles  that  moulded  the  Parlamentrrian,  liberal,  democratic. 
Congregational  North. 

McConnell  de.scribes  unsympathetically  the  “Great  Awakening”  under  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Whitefield,  and  makes  the  Episcopal  Church  since  then  the  “best 
accredited  representative”  of  Christian  nurture  in  opposition  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  view  of  religion.  Then  came  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  church,  tied 
by  theories,  bishops,  and  Toryism,  to  England,  almost  perished.  It  reap¬ 
peared  1780  as  the  “Protestant  Episcopal  Church.”  The  history  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  life  is  clearly  set  forth  by  our  author.  Again  Episcopal  theories 
cost  much  valuable  time  and  opportunities.  Finally  bishops  were  got  with 
both  the  Scotch  and  English  succession.  For  a  long  time  the  mission  spirit 
was  weak;  while  Methodists  and  others  were  occupying  the  land.  Not  till 
1835  was  a  new  departure  taken  by  the  church;  and  state  limitations  broken 
through  in  order  to  spread  the  gospel.  Evangelical  men  and  High  Church¬ 
men  were  both  active,  and  the  church  divided  under  these  leaders.  This 
movement  injured  the  church  by  making  it  too  ecclesiastical,  and  “segre¬ 
gated  too  sharply  from  the  common  moral  life  of  humanity.” 

The  change  for  the  better  has  led  towards  the  theory  of  the  Episcopal 
Catholic  Church  in  America,  the  Unity  of  Protestant  Christendom — the  lib¬ 
eral  Plan  of  Union  finally  formulated  by  the  House  of  Bishops;  but  not  be¬ 
fore  the  sectarian  spirit  had  cost  her  a  generation  of  lost  ground. 

McConnell  is  a  reverent  Broad  Churchman,  in  sympathy  with  all  earnest 
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Christians,  and  well  shows  the  great,  the  radical  changes  which  his  church 
has  made  in  the  direction  of  greater  efficiency  and  Christian  unity.  His 
book  is  written  with  candor  and  truthfulness;  it  clearly  summarizes  the  lead¬ 
ing  features;  it  is  well  printed;  and  should  be  read  by  every  friend  of  the 
growing  spirit  of  the  reunion  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

Dir  Fortdauer  der  Geistesgaben  in  der  Kirche.  Von  Dr.  Hermann 

Cremer.  Giitersloh :  Bertelsmann.  1890.  Pp.  32. 

In  this  suggestive  essay,  by  the  well-known  author  of  the  New  Testament 
Lexicon,  he  illustrates  afresh  the  position  of  the  Reformers,  as  the  only  true 
position  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  gifts  of  tongues,  healing,  etc.,  bestowed 
upon  the  apostolic  church.  “Those  manifestations  were  a  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  primitive  church  ;  and  we  must  recognize  the  historical  fact  that  they  have 
now  disappeared.  Nay  more;  we  dare  not  even  venture  to  pray  for  their  re¬ 
turn  or  for  a  second  such  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  leading  our¬ 
selves  into  the  very  temptation  from  which  the  Lord  taught  us  to  pray  for 
deliverance.  We  no  longer  need  such  things;  what  we  need  is  something 
else.*’  But  this  does  not  mean,  he  continues,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  church,  or  that  spiritual  gifts  have  been  lost  to  her.  On  the 
contrary,  the  church  can  now  receive  all  gifts,  even  the  most  extraordinary,  more 
wonderful  even  than  those  of  prophecy  and  healing.  Christ  wrought  miracles 
like  those  of  the  apostolic  church,  but  he  promises  something  greater  to  the 
disciples,  for  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  work. 

The  work  of  the  Spirit,  converting  men,  creating  faith,  and  making  us  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  greater  than  even  the  great  works  which  Jesus  did. 
New  Testament  miracles  happened,  as  all  miracles  must  happen,  “in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proclamation  of  the  divine  will,  through  which  proclamation 
they  are  verified  as  miracles.’’  Hence  miracles  and  revelation  ceased  togeth¬ 
er.  The  living  word,  which  we  now  have,  is  greater  than  the  miracles, 
which  have  passed  away.  Through  it  we  have  extraordinary  gifts,  which  ef¬ 
fect  far  more  than  miracles  could  do.  The  needs  of  our  age  are  twofold,  and 
for  them  we  need  twofold  extraordinary  gifts.  One  of  these  consists  in  the 
fact  that  out  bitterest  need  lies  in  the  social  sphere,  and  cannot  be  met  but 
by  extraordinary  gifts,  the  gifts  of  love  and  gospel  service,  for  the  gospel 
alone  can  save.  The  one  great  gift  is  the  gospel.  The  other  is  the  gift  “  to 
be  able  to  set  forth  and  witness  to  the  gospel  as  gospel,’’  to  preach  it  in  burn¬ 
ing  love,  that  it  may  be  received  in  saving  faith. 

The  first  gift  that  our  times  need,  calls  for  and  equips  men  of  extraordina¬ 
ry  endowments.  The  second  gift  is  needed  by  all  who  stand  in  the  service  of 
God.  Such  gifts  fat  excel  those  of  tongues,  healing,  and  prophecy,  and 
make  them  obsolete  and  needless. 

The  Sermon  Bible.  Matthew  i-xxi.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and 

Son.  (Pp.  410.  $1.50. 

The  first  volume  of  the  New  Testament  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
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four  Old  Testament  volumes  noticed  in  our  last  issue.  Here  are  not  merely 
plans  and  outlines,  but  condensed  sermons,  and  references  to  the  best  homi¬ 
letic  material  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  English  and  American  preachers. 
The  selections  are  carefully  made,  and  the  work  of  condensing  is  well  done. 
There  is  great  danger  in  the  use  of  works  of  this  character.  They  have  a 
legitimate  use,  however,  as  homiletic  studies;  but  should  be  used,  if  at  all, 
with  caution  and  a  tender  conscience. 

A  Short  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Designed 
as  a  Text-Book  for  Class-Room  Use  and  for  Private  Study.  By  George  B. 
Stevens,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Inter¬ 
pretation  in  Yale  University.  Hartford,  Conn.:  The  Student  Publishing 
Company.  1890.  (Pp.  vii,  240.  5%x3>^.)  $1.25. 

This  is  a  commendable  attempt  to  bring  the  results  of  critical  study  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  students,  and  is  carried  out  with  a  good  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Each  chapter  is  in  the  first  place  analyzed  and  paraphrased,  and  then 
commented  upon  verse  by  verse,  with  constant  reference  to  the  original 
Greek,  and  with  sufficient  introduction  of  Greek  words  to  .serve  as  a  help  to 
those  who  have  only  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  language.  The  para¬ 
phrases  are  excellent,  and  are  in  themselves  valuable  commentaries  upon  the 
separate  chaptets.  The  tone  of  the  commentary  in  general  is  also  excellent, 
and  the  author  duly  recognizes  the  inspired  character  of  the  work.  His 
loyalty  to  the  true  conceptions  of  the  Bible  appears  to  good  advantage  in 
the  treatment  of  Paul’s  argument  from  the  word  “seed  ”  in  iii.  16,  where  he 
sums  up  his  views  by  saying  that  Paul’s  method  does  not  draw  more  “  than 
according  to  the  typical  view  of  prophecy  which  is  pervading  in  the  New 
Testament,  can  be  justly  claimed  to  be  involved  in  the  passage.  The  essen¬ 
tial  idea  is:  The  promise  to  Abraham  meets  its  true,  ideal  fulfilment  only  in 
Christ’’  (pp.  134,  135). 

The  Parables  of  our  Saviour  expounded  and  illustrated.  By 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabern.icle, 
New  York  City.  Fourth  Edition.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 
(Pp.  viii,  445.  6}ix3}4-)  $1.75- 

This  exposition  of  the  Parables,  a  copy  of  which  comes  to  us  with  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  new  volume  on  the  Miracles,  has  been  before  the  public  some  five  years, 
and  its  excellences  are  too  well  known  to  need  particular  mention.  Although 
the  author’s  work  is  “that  of  a  belated  gleaner  in  a  well-raked  field,’’  he  has 
gathered  here  a  sheaf  of  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  The  very  fact  that  so  much 
has  already  been  written  on  the  subject  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  unfailing  richness  of  the  theme.  Whoever  reads  the  book  will  be 
benefited. 

The  Miracles  of  our  Saviour  expounded  and  illustrated.  Uniform 
with  the  above,  by  the  same  author.  (Pp.  vi,  449.)  $1.75. 

Two  things  make  an  exposition  of  the  miracles  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Taylor 
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sure  of  a  cordial  welcome, — the  little  work  on  the  “  Miracles  in  their  Relation 
to  Christ  and  Christianity,”  which,  originally  delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures 
at  Princeton,  has  proved  so  valuable  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  and  the  well- 
known  merit  of  his  work  on  the  Parables,  which  has  passed  to  its  fourth  edi¬ 
tion.  The  aim  throughout  this  volume  is  expository  rather  than  apologetic: 
a  s)  nopsis  of  the  author’s  former  work  on  miracles  is  given  in  the  first  chapter, 
but  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  “parabolic  teaching 
of  the  miracles”  rather  than  to  their  evidential  value.  Every  reader  of  either 
of  the  works  above  referred  to  will  wish  to  possess  this.  It  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  a  place  beside  them, — and  we  know  of  no  better  words  that  could  be 
said  about  it. 

'I'tiK  Rise  of  CiHRisTENiroM.  l!y  Edwin  Johnson,  M.  A.  London:  Kegan 

Paul,  Trench,  Trlibner,  and  Company.  1890.  (Pp.  xvi,  499.  6>ix5K.) 

'I'his  book  is  a  curiosity.  At  first  we  thought  it  to  be  ironical,  like  VVhate- 
ley's  celebrated  “Historical  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,”  but  as 
we  proceeded  it  became  clear  that  the  author  is  really  in  earnest.  He  writes 
in  a  straightforward  manner,  with  forcible  and  elegant  diction,  being  so  much 
absorbed  in  his  theme  as  to  appear  utterly  unconscious  of  any  weakness  in  his 
argument,  and  has  the  rare  literary  power  of  using  with  perfect  ease  vast 
treasures  of  erudite  information.  The  book  is  also  printed  in  elegant  style, 
and  published  by  one  of  the  best  English  houses.  Wherein,  then,  the  reader 
will  ask,  is  the  phenomenon?  The  answer  will  be  sufficient  when  we  detail 
the  argument  of  the  volume. 

'I'he  author  maintains  that  Christianity  is  not  the  ancient  religion  which  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  be,  but  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  literary  activity  of 
the  Basilian  and  Benedictine  monks  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and 
is  the  result  of  the  powerful  anti-Semitic  tendency  which  resulted  in  the  Cru¬ 
sades  of  that  period.  With  oui  author  there  is  no  haggling  over  a  few  cent¬ 
uries  more  or  less  respecting  the  date  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  since,  in 
his  view,  these  books  are  all  the  product  of  Spanish  rabbis  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century.  The  genuine  traditions  of  early  biblical  history  came  down 
through  the  Moslems.  But  the  rabbis  of  the  time  of  Maimonides  (whom  he 
would  assign  to  somewhat  later  period  than  is  ordinarily  done)  supported  their 
claims  by  tracing  out  a  descent,  through  the  younger  son  of  Abraham,  where 
the  Moslems  were  able  to  establish  connection  with  Ishmael  the  older  son. 

One’s  breath  is  almost  taken  away  by  the  calm  confidence  with  which  the 
author  sets  aside  all  the  early  Christian  literature.  As  the  early  historians  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  writing  several  hundred  years  after  the  event,  traced  its 
origin  to  miraculous  events  connected  with  the  legendary  heroes  Romulus  and 
Remus,  so  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  connected  the  ecclesiastical  domin¬ 
ion  of  Rome  with  the  miracles  surrounding  the  legendary  name  of  Christ. 
Nothing  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  theory.  The  works  of  Jose¬ 
phus  and  Eusebius  and  those  of  all  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  are  declared 
to  be  forgeries  of  mediaeval  monks.  No  one,  he  declares,  can  peruse  these 
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authors  and  not  see  that  their  Greek  style  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  product¬ 
ions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  author  claims  some  .special  authority  upon  such 
points  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  classical  scholar  of  established  reputation,  and 
has  been  a  prominent  teacher  for  many  years  in  London. 

When  confronted  with  the  various  references  to  the  Jews  and  Christians 
in  the  classic  literature  of  the  early  Roman  Empire,  he  takes  up  the  references 
one  by  one,  and  declares  that  they  all  bear  marks  of  being  interpolations. 
When  met  by  the  argument  from  the  inscriptions  in  the  Catacombs,  he  avers 
and  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Christian  significance  of  them  is  not  a  discov¬ 
ery,  but  an  invention,  and  declares  that  “no  student  whose  attention  has  been 
once  steadily  fixed  upon  this  subject  can  rise  from  the  examination  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  edited  by  Theodore  Mommsen  and  others  without  the  conviction  that 
our  traditional  views  of  the  origin  of  the  Christians  have  been  steeped  in 
illu.sion”  (p.  42).  The  Christian  interpretation  of  the  various  monograms 
and  signs  found  on  the  Catacombs  he  declares  to  be  “nothing  but  the  ingen¬ 
ious  and  easily  detected  device  of  appropriating  to  the  Christians  an  old  sign 
of  victory  and  glory’’  in  common  use  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

Under  his  treatment  the  coins  and  Roman  laws  and  architecture  are  inasimilar 
manner  robbed  of  the  evidential  value  heretofore  ascribed  to  them.  He  even 
has  the  boldness  to  declare  that  Jewish  Jerusalem  had  no  existence  until  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  “  It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  we  hear  of  rabbins  like  Jehuda  Malevy,  their  minds  sharing  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  the  times,  pilgriming  to  Syria  only  to  meet  with  disappointment. 
The  city  was  still  the  holy  city  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  Jewish  theocracy  of 

God  and  David  had  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  heart  of  the  earth . 

There  may  have  been  a  settlement  of  Jews  at  Tiberias  as  early  as  the  First 
Crusade,  but  elsewhere  they  appear  to  have  had  no  strength’’  (p.  329). 
“The  evidence  appears  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  period  of 
Hebrew’  literature  falls  between  1000  and  1200  of  our  era,  and  that  its  con¬ 
tents  began  to  be  communicated  by  lax  or  apostate  members  of  the  synagogue 
to  the  Basilians  and  Benedictines  of  Italy  who  were  densely  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  language  themselves,  .is  the  writings  ascribed  to  Philo,  Josephus, 
and  Origen  bear  witness’’  (p.  330). 

One  hardly  knows  how  to  refer  to  such  a  volume  with  respect,  since  its 
conclusions  are  all  so  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinions  of  men,  but 
the  earnestness  and  learning  of  the  author  cannot  be  denied,  and  we  presume 
that  the  majority  of  even  those  who  are  educated  in  our  divinity  schools  will 
find  it  difficult  at  first  to  know’  just  how  to  meet  his  arguments,  since  they 
will  find  him  denying  nearly  every  historical  statement  which  has  been  the 
starting-point  for  their  reasoning  heretofore,  and  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
his  allusions  to  mdiaeval  literature  and  history  about  which  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  ignorant.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  to  find  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  general  theory  a 
pretty  numerous  company. 
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Supernatural  Revelation.  An  Essay  concerning  the  Basis  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith.  Lectures  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation,  delivered  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  by  C.  M.  Mead,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  lately  Professor 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Company.  (Pp.  xv,  469.  6*-^x4.) 

This  volume  presents  an  earnest,  candid,  and  able  discussion  of  the  questions 
which  touch  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  authority  of  reve¬ 
lation.  The  following  headings  of  chapters  will  give  some  idea  of  the  range 
of  discussion  :  “  Origin  of  the  Theistic  Belief;  “Grounds  of  the  Theistic 

Belief;”  “The  (Question  of  a  Primeval  Revelation  ;”  “The  Christian  Reve¬ 
lation. — General  Features. — Miracles  Defined;”  “The  Evidential  Value  of 
Miracles  ;  ”  “  Proof  of  the  Christian  Miracles  ;  ”  “  The  Relation  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  to  Judaism;”  “  The  Record  of  Revelation. — Inspiration  ;  ”  “  The  Author¬ 
ity  of  the  Scriptures  ;  ”  “The  Conditions  and  Limits  of  Biblical  Criticism.” 
The  Appendix  contains  eight  separate  essays  with  the  following  titles:  “Dr. 
Maudsley  on  the  Validity  of  Consciousness;”  “The  Cosmic  Philosophy;” 
“  Personality  and  the  .\bsolute  ;  ”  “  Leland  and  Watson  on  the  Primeval  Reve¬ 
lation  ;  ”  “  The  Certainties  of  the  Agnostic  ;  ”  “  Beyschlag  on  the  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves;  ”  “Ritschl  on  Miracles;”  “The  Book  of  Jonah.” 

The  style  of  the  author  is  simple,  luminous,  and  full,  in  gener.al  free  from 
technical  terms,  so  that  even  the  unprofessional  reader  can  follow  the  argu¬ 
ment  without  difficulty.  Common  sense  rather  than  over-abundant  learning 
seems  to  characterize  the  volume ;  yet  the  author  shows  a  familiarity  with  all 
the  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject  which  calls  for  attention.  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  overawed  by  the  claims  of  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism,  nor 
bewildered  by  the  assumptions  of  the  Cosmic  Philosophy  ;  yet  he  treats  all 
these  claims  with  respect,  whenever  such  respect  does  not  seem  i.mpossiblc. 
The  outcome  is  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  claims  of  Christianity  and  Reve¬ 
lation,  with  a  careful  discrimination  between  the  claims  which  are  reasonable 
and  legitimate,  and  those  which  are  not.  A  few  .selections  will  exhibit  the 
manner  and  .spirit  of  the  author  : — 

“  Whoever  adopts  the  principle  that  the  narratives  of  miracles  are  somehow 
to  be  got  over  or  explained  away,  cannot  consistently  stop  short  of  a  similar 
process  in  reference  to  all  those  passages  which  ascribe  to  Jesus  a  superhuman 
dignity  and  authority.  These  representations,  however,  run  through  all  the 
Gospel  histories.  No  critical  suspicion  belongs  to  the  sections  which  por¬ 
tray  Jesus’  unique  claims;  they  belong  to  the  warp  and  wool  of  the  history. 

. The  same  reasons  which  can  be  urged  against  the  authenticity  of 

the  stories  of  miracles,  bear  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  weight  against  every¬ 
thing  which  pictures  Christ  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  And  the  actual 
result  is  that,  according  to  the  degree  of  logical  consistency  with  which  the 
critical  canon  is  applied,  we  find  the  miraculophobist  now  acknowledging 
almost  the  highest  which  has  ever  been  held  respecting  the  personal  digriity 
of  Christ;  now’  recognizing  him  as  unique  in  sinlessness,  though  merely  hu¬ 
man;  now  putting  him  at  the  head  of  the  world’s  sages  and  prophets;  now 
making  him  merely  a  good  man  who  somehow  came  to  be  regarded  as  fulfil- 
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ling  the  Old  Testament  anticipations  of  the  Messiah;  now  regarding  him  as  a 
gifted  enthusiast  who  made  some  impression  on  his  contemporaries;  now 
calling  him  a  man  of  erratic  impulses  and  of  very  defective  virtue.  Any 
theory  of  Jesus’  character  and  calling  can  be  derived  from  the  New  Testament 
narratives,  provided  one  exercises  his  critical  feeling  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
nounce  mythical  or  unauthentic  what  he  happens  not  to  like”  (p.  156). 

In  reference  to  the  idea,  so  prevalent  in  these  days,  that  miracles  abound  in 
the  Gospel  narratives  because  they  were  expected  and  demanded  in  that  age 
of  every  great  teacher  and  prophet,  we  have  the  following: — 

“The  phenomenon,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  was  this:  Jesus  and 
John  the  Baptist  were  contemporary  prophets.  But  neither  Jesus  nor  John 
wrought  any  miracles.  Of  John  this  is  expressly  recorded;  and  in  none  of 
the  Gospels  is  there  the  faintest  hint  that  he  exercised  or  claimed  any  mirac¬ 
ulous  power.  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets  of  the  Jewish  dispen¬ 
sation.  He  was  a  second  Elijah.  But  although  the  origin.al  Elijah  vvas  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed  a  great  miracle  worker;  and  although  the  second  Elijah  cre¬ 
ated  a  most  powerful  sensation  by  bis  preaching,  yet  he  never  wrought,  and 
was  never  imagined  to  have  wrought,  a  single  miracle.  Not  only  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  his  reporters,  show  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  ascribe  to 
him  any  thauinaturgic  power  whatever.  He  had  no  occasion  to  refuse  to 
work  miracles,  for  he  was  never  asked  to  work  them.  He  did  not  need  to 
protest  against  the  popular  tendency  to  expect  miraculous  works  from  great 
prophets;  for  in  his  case  the  people  seemed  to  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  ser¬ 
mons  which  he  preached,  and  to  be  so  convinced  by  his  preaching,  that  they 
never  thought  to  a.sk  for  mir.acles  as  his  credentials.  Jesus,  however,  though 
he  preached  the  same  sermon  of  repentance,  and  also  wrought  no  mir.icles, 
somehow  found  himself  continually  met  by  a  demand  that  he  should  perform 
them.  He  had  to  refuse  and  keep  refusing.  He  had  to  tell  the  people,  over 
and  over,  that  miracles  could  not  be  performed,  and  would  do  no  good  if  they 

could  be . Now  how  does  Mr.  Arnold  .account  for  this  marked 

difference  between  the  description  of  Jesus  and  that  of  John  the  Baptist? 
How  does  he  fi:id  out  that  his  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 

Gospel  histories? . The  only  answer  to  all  this,  ;ind  other  questions 

that  might  be  raised,  is  that  the  literary  and  scientific  criticism  of  the  present 
d.ay  has  decided  that  the  fact  must  be  .is  .Mr.  Matthew  .\rnold  st.ates  it” 
(pp.  159,  160). 

The  author  maintains  the  doctrine  of  sjiecial  insjiiralion  of  the  Scripture 
waiters: — 

“  But  notwithstanding  these  concessions  and  qiuilitications  which  seem  to 
be  required  by  a  candid  weighing  of  the  facts,  the  doctrine  of  a  special  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  biblical  writers  is  not  discredited,  but  rests  on  a  strong  found¬ 
ation.  The  s.ame  Spirit  who  moved  the  prophets  and  apostles  is  indeed  said 
to  be  imparted  to  all  Christians;  but  if  in  the  older  times  God  can  be  said  to 
have  spoken  in  ‘divers  m.anners,’  and  if  in  apostolic  times  there  were  ‘di¬ 
versities  of  gifts  but  the  same  Spirit,’  it  certainly  may  be  that  there  is  a  diver- 
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sity  as  between  the  ordinary  Christian  and  the  chosen  recorders  of  the  word 
of  salvation . The  truths  of  revelation  must,  it  is  true,  be  prac¬ 

tically  established  apart  from  any  theory  of  the  special  inspiration  of  the 
LSible;  but  for  all  that  there  may  be  valid  reasons  for  believing  that  there  was 

such  inspiration . Faith  in  the  biblical  history  is  not  by 

an  antecedent  faith  in  the  peculiar  inspiration  of  the  historians,  but  it  may  be 
enhanced  hy  such  faith”  (pp.  230,  292). 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  the  author 
says : — 

“  Practically,  then,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  difference  between  those 
who  hold  the  strict  theory  of  the  absolute  infallibility  of  every  part  of  the 
Bible,  but  cannot  agree  in  their  understanding  of  it,  and  those  who  admit  the 
possibility,  or  even  the  reality  of  incidental  errors,  and  yet  hold  that  the 
Scriptures  give  us  an  essentially  truthful  account  of  what  (Jod  has  revealed 
concerning  his  character,  will,  and  redeeming  work.  Both  bring  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  certain  preconceptions  derived  from  religious  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  training,  and  both  may  come  to  the  same  general  result  as  to  the  essential 
trutii  of  revealed  religion.  But  those  who  hold  the  stricter  theory  of  biblical 
infallibility  are  led  by  their  preconceptions — ‘  their  Christian  consciousness’ — 
to  put  a  strain  upon  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  seem  not  to  harmonize 
with  their  system ;  while  the  others  are  led  by  their  preconceptions  to  look 
upon  such  parts  as  of  subordinate  importance,  and  as  being  affected  by  the 
imperfection  to  which  all  human  productions  are  liable.  The  stricter  school 
may  accuse  the  others  of  unsettling  the  foundations  of  faith,  if  they  admit 
the  possibility  of  any  error  in  Holy  Writ ;  while  the  latter  may  urge  that  the 
foundations  of  faith  are  in  danger  of  being  unsettled,  if  the  faith  is  made  to 
rest  on  a  theory  of  biblical  infallibility  of  which  there  is  no  cogent  proof,  and 
which  can  be  maintained  only  by  violent  distortions  of  the  obvious  meaning 
of  scriptural  language”  tpp.  342-343). 

By  reason  of  his  many  years’  service  as  professor  of  Hebrew'  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Mead  is  specially  qualified  to  speak  upon  matters 
relating  to  Old  Testament  criticism,  and  the  portions  of  his  book  treating 
upon  this  subject  are  of  special  value.  The  eighth  chapter,  upon  the  “  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,”  is  a  good  antidote  to  much  of  Dr.  Toy’s 
recent  work  upon  the  same  subject.  The  chapter  upon ‘‘The  Conditions 
and  Limits  of  Biblical  Criticism  ”  will  be  found  of  particular  value.  We 
commend  the  closing  paragraph  to  the  careful  consideration  of  younger 
scholars.  Speaking  of  the  theories  which  represent  the  Pentateuch  to  be  a 
product,  not  of  the  Mosaic  age,  but  of  later  times,  and  of  the  efforts  to 
gloss  over  the  character  of  the  supposed  transactions  by  which  these  books 
are  said  to  have  come  into  recognition  and  authority,  he  says: — 

‘‘  For  the  ugly  fact  cannot  be  w'inked  out  of  sight,  or  in  any  way  be  got 
rid  of,  that  if  the  theory  is  correct  which  is  often  boastfully  said  to  have 
secured  the  assent  of  all  the  scholars  whose  opinion  is  worth  anything,  then 
Christ  is  m.adc  to  ratify,  as  of  divine  authority,  a  book  which  according  to 
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the  theory  is  largely  a  work  of  forgery  and  falsification  of  history.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  his  ratification  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  which 
the  critics  think  they  have  brought  to  light,  or  whether  he  endorsed  the  book 
as  divine,  although  knowing  that  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  fraudulent  and 
fictitious.  In  either  case  an  assumption  is  made  respecting  the  Redeemer 
which  the  ordinary  and  healthy  instinct  of  the  Christian  will  unhesitatingly 
repudiate.  The  critics  themselves  may  in  some  cases  attempt  to  combine  the 
holding  of  their  hypothesis  with  a  genuine  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Mediator 
and  Saviour.  But  they  can  do  so  only  by  a  process  t)f  mind  similar  to  that 
of  Pomponatius,  Cesalpini,  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,  who  are  said  to  have  undertaken  to  distinguish  between  truths  of 
philosophy  and  truths  of  faith  in  such  a  way  that  both  could  be  held,  though 
in  direct  collision  with  one  another.  The  common  mind  cannot  satisfy  itself 
by  any  such  self-mystification.  The  course  of  reasoning  it  will  adopt  is 
short,  but  conclusive:  If  Jesus  was  either  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
the  Scriptures  to  which  he  ascribed  divine  authority  were  vitiated  by  fraud, 
or  so  unscrupulous  as  to  endorse  them  although  he  knew  of  the  fraud,  then 
he  cannot  be  the  Truth,  the  Way,  and  the  I.ife.  But  we  are  sure  that  in  him 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  w'isdoin  and  of  knowledge,  and  that  therefore  he 
cannot  have  been  either  thus  ignorant  or  thus  unscrupulous;  consequently  we 
cannot  and  will  not  believe  any  one  who  pretends  to  have  discovered  that  the 
Bible  is  full  of  fictitious  history,  fraudulent  legislation,  and  supposititious 
homilies.  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ  ”  (pp.  384,  385). 

Kssavs  in  Philosophy.  Old  and  New.  By  William  Knight,  Professor  of 

Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company.  1890.  (Pp.  367. 

IMYz-)  I1.25. 

Professor  Knight  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  the  valuable  series  of  Black¬ 
wood’s  Philosophical  Classics.  In  this  volume  he  has  gathered  seven  essays, 
most  of  which  have  been  given  as  lectures,  or  as  papers  before  societies.  This 
fact  accounts  for  numerous  repetitions  of  thought,  and  especially  for  an 
almost  wearisome  reiteration  of  certain  aspects  of  his  favorite  doctrine  ol 
eclecticism,  which,  he  very  truly  says  in  his  preface,  pervades  and  colors  the 
volume  throughout.  Professor  Knight’s  readers  had  a  right  to  expect  that, 
in  issuing  this  volume,  he  should  have  recast  these  essays,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
marked  repetitions  of  the  first,  the  third  and  the  fourth,  and  again  of  the 
third  and  the  fifth;  and  so  as  to  bring  into  one  view,  unburdened  with  other 
matter,  the  really  important  things  which  he  has  to  say  upon  the  bearing  of 
evolution  on  ethical  philosophy.  The  elaboration  of  eclecticism  as  a  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  fourth  essay,  and  particularly  in  the  application  in  other  parts  of 
the  book,  seems  to  fail  at  its  best  to  reach  any  strong  conception  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  organic  fusion  of  ideas  which  have  been  once  opposed,  and  hardly 
admits  of  a  genuine  progress  in  philosophy,  only  a  continual  disappearance 
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and  recurrence  of  various  ideas.  One  must  feel  that  he  owes  to  this  view  the 
essay  on  Metempsychosis.  Such  an  eclecticism  is  an  easy  point  of  view,  but 
hardly  goes  deep  enough  to  make  the  dominating  philosophy  of  the  future, 
as  Professor  Knight  believes.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  this  eclectic  point 
of  view  that  the  essays  themselves  seem  to  have  no  unifying  principle,  no 
welded  argument,  but  are  series  of  suggestions  or  intimations,  sometimes  a 
little  elusive, — the  suggestions  of  an  acute  and  thoughtful  mind,  indeed,  but 
of  one  that  seems  greatly  to  fear  the  one-sided  ness  of  decision.  You  have, 
as  you  read,  a  little  of  the  sense  of  one  who  is  thinking  aloud,  noting  this  or 
that  consideration  as  it  chances  to  arise.  All  this  makes  the  literary  flavor  of 
the  essays  possibly  the  more  enjoyable.  The  literary  element  is  strongest  in 
the  first  essay  which  traces  very  suggestively  the  influence  of  the  contrasted 
points  of  view  of  idealism  and  empiricism  upon  literature,  art,  and  life.  The 
most  important  essays  are  probably  those  on  Ethical  Philosophy  and  Evolu¬ 
tion,  and  on  Personality  and  the  Infinite;  these  ought  to  do  much  to  clear  the 
thought  of  many  a  man  concerning  two  points  of  belief  which  have  been 
most  persistently  attacked  by  a  purely  empirical  philosophy.  These  contain 
much  riches  in  a  little  room,  and  are  to  be  warmly  commended.  The  essay 
on  the  classification  of  the  sciences  is  a  useful  contribution  to  a  perennial  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  is  also  that  on  immortality.  The  prime  quality  of  all  these  essays 
is  suggestiveness;  and  that  is  high  praise. 

The  Phii.osophicai.  Works  ok  Leibnitz.  Comprising  The  Monadology, 
New  System  of  Nature,  Principles  of  Nature  and  of  Grace,  Letters  to 
Clarke,  Refutation  of  Spinoza  and  his  other  important  opuscles,  together 
with  the  Abridgment  of  the  Theodicy  and  extracts  from  the  New  Essays  on 
Human  Understanding.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin  and  French. 
With  Notes  by  George  Martin  Duncan,  Instructor  in  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Yale  University.  New  Haven  :  Tuttle,  Morehouse,  and  Taylor. 
1890.  (Pp.  392.  9x5 M-) 

Mr.  Duncan  has  done  a  real  service  to  students  of  philosophy  in  this  trans¬ 
lation  of  Leibnitz.  He  not  only  gives  the  first  adequate  piesentation  to 
English  readers  of  the  philosophy  of  this  “most  comprehensive  mind  since 
Aristotle ;”  but  he  has  brought  together  into  a  single  easily  consulted  volume, 
it  may  fairly  be  said,  all  that  is  essential  in  Leibnitz’  philosophy.  The  vol¬ 
ume  includes,  it  will  be  seen,  all  the  smaller  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz, 
including  numerous  extracts  from  letters;  and  fairly  complete  epitomes  of  his 
two  large  works,  in  Leibnitz’  own  abridgment  of  The  Theodicy  and  in  copi¬ 
ous  extracts  from  the  New  Essays.  It  might  be  wished  that  some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  to  Arnauld  and  Des  Bosses  concerning  animated  bodies  had  been  added, 
as  themselves  showing  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  theory  of  bodies;  as 
well  as  I^eibnitz’  answers  to  the  more  serious  objections  to  his  theory  of  pre- 
established  harmony;  and  something  more  concerning  one  of  his  favorite 
subjects-method.  The  translations  have  been  made  from  the  best  editions 
of  I.«ibnitz’  works,  and  aie  arranged  in  chronological  order.  The  book  is 
not  merely  of  importance  to  the  special  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
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in  helping  him  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  in 
making  the  translation  to  Kant;  but  it  ought  to  call  fresh  attention  to  writ¬ 
ings  which  still  have  decided  suggestiveness  for  any  thoughtful  mind,  and  the 
more  because  of  their  brightness  and  comparative  brevity.  Professor  Bowen 
used  to  say  to  his  classes  at  Harvard,  that  he  had  got  more  truth  from  the 
fifteen  pages  of  The  Monadology  than  from  any  other  one  book  on  metaphys¬ 
ics.  Mr.  Duncan’s  notes  give  all  needed  explanation  of  allusions  in  the  text,  a 
valuable  collection  of  references,  perhaps  needlessly  extended  beyond  Leibnitz, 
and  several  excellent  analyses  of  the  more  difficult  sections.  There  is  a  full 
table  of  contents  of  both  the  translations  and  the  notes;  but  they  but  poorly 
fill  the  place  of  the  index,  that  should  have  been  added;  the  fragmentary 
character  of  most  of  Leibnitz’  writings  peculiarly  demanded  a  carefully  made 
index.  One  that  should  at  the  same  time  embody  some  of  the  references  of 
the  notes  on  the  most  important  points,  would  make  this  volume  quite  an 
ideal  working  tool. 

Prayer  as  a  Theory  and  a  Fact.  By  Rev.  1).  W.  Faunce,  I).  1).  New 
York:  American  Tract  Society.  (Pp.  250.  $i-00. 

This  volume  contains  the  Fletcher  Prize  Essay  for  18S9.  It  is  a  thoughtful 
and  earnest  discussion  of  the  various  questions  related  to  prayer  and  its  an¬ 
swer, — the  possibility  of  answered  prayer,  the  relation  of  prayer  to  natural 
law,  the  divine  decree,  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc.  It  contains  a  well-consid¬ 
ered  chapter  on  “The  Lord’s  Prayer  as  our  Model,’’  and  argues  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  limitations  of  prayer  are  really  its  extensions.  It  defines  the  perfect 
theory  of  pr.ayer  .as  “a  voluntary  human  petition,  to  which  one  is  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  sent  forth  from  the  God  who  intends  to  answer  the  requests 
he  has  inspired’’  (p.  186).  While  it  cannot  be  said  to  add  materially  to  what 
h.as  been  written  on  the  subject  before,  it  is  a  good  book,  and  will  be  helpful 
to  many. 

Cities  of  our  Faith;  and  other  Discourses  and  Addresses.  By  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Lunt  Caldwell,  1).  D.,  LL.  1).  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr. 
Caldwell  by  Oakman  S.  Stearns,  1).  D.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifllin,  and  Comp<any.  (Pp.  422.  3^2x6'^.)  $2.00. 

A  volume  of  the  richest  of  thought  expressed  in  the  purest  of  English. 
We  have  read  it  with  constant  and  increasing  pleasure.  Beside  the  four  essays 
on  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Constantinople,  which  give  the  book 
its  name,  there  are  four  historical  essays,  two  theological  lectures,  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “  Liter.'iture  in  Account  with  Life,’’  and  seven  of  Dr.  Caldwell’s 
very  best  sermons.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  thoughtful  re.ader  who  begins  the 
book  will  fail  to  finish  it. 

Sermons  and  Addresses.  By  Rev.  Jacob  Merrill  Manning,  1).  D.,  Pastor 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  Mass.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifllin,  and  Company.  (Pp.  542.  3^x6.)  $2.00. 

Strong,  elegant  sermons,  evangelical,  earnest,  sympathetic,  and  with  the 
ring  of  true  metal  in  the  man  and  his  words.  The  themes  are  widely  chosen. 
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and  the  method  of  treatment  varied  ;  but  all  are  the  sincere  utterances  of  a 
man  who  believed  God,  and  spoke  as  he  believed.  We  are  glad  to  find  here 
his  addresses  on  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Brown,  and  his  noted  eulogy  on 
Henry  Wilson. 

Francis  Wayland.  By  James  O.  Murray,  Dean  and  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Princeton  College.  Boston  and  New  York;  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  and  Company.  1891.  (Pp.  ix,  293.  5Jix2^.)  fi.25.  (American 
Religious  Leaders.) 

Dr.  Wayland  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  subjects  of 
biography  contemplated  in  the  Series  to  which  this  volume  belongs.  Through 
his  personal  interest  in  the  pupils  of  Brown  University,  and  through  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  his  text-books  on  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy, 
he  moulded  the  sentiments  of  a  pretty  large  part  of  the  thinking  public 
which  sustained  the  w’ar  against  slavery  and  carried  it  to  its  successful  issue. 
Though  a  Baptist  by  profession  and  conviction,  and  ever  loyal  to  his  con¬ 
stituents,  his  sympathies  were  as  broad  as  the  Christian  church,  and  the  cause 
of  missions  and  the  general  interests  of  Christianity  owe  to  him  a  boundless 
debt.  The  history  of  his  life  is  certainly  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  both  morals  and  religion  in  this  country  and  in  the  world,  and 
the  story  is  well  told  by  a  sympathizing  and  accomplished  pen. 

WiE  1ST  DIE  Welt  entstanden?  Von  C.  G.  W.  Carleman.  1890. 
Pp.  94. 

Though  some  features  in  the  style  of  this  little  volume  would  indicate  that 
the  author  is  young,  still  his  treatise  show’s  familiarity  with  the  problem 
which  he  undertakes  to  solve.  He  aims,  first,  at  nothing  less  than  a  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  Kant-I.aplace  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  systems.  And 
certainly  he  makes  out  a  plausible  case,  a  layman  in  astronomy  being  judge. 
His  main  points  of  contention  are  these; — 

I.  The  nebular  hypothesis  assumes  that  originally  the  elements  of  the 
solar  system  consisted  of  a  highly  attenuated  gaseous  substance,  existing  in 
a  glowing  state,  and  extending  over  the  whole  space  now  occupied  by  the 
sun  and  planets.  Then  at  some  time,  in  consequence  of  some  impulse,  some 
of  these  particles  united  with  others  and  took  on  a  rotary  motion,  with  the 
ultimate  result  that  the  sun  w’as  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  principal 
mass  in  the  centre,  and  the  planets  by  the  condensation  of  rings  at  various 
distances  from  the  sun.  To  this  Carleman  objects;  (i)  That  the  hypothesis, 
though  it  accounts  for  many  of  the  features  of  the  system,  does  not  go  back 
far  enough.  This  nebulous  mass  must  have  been  eternally  existent  before  the 
imaginary  impulse  was  given.  It  must,  therefore,  have  continued  eternally 
in  a  motionless,  changeless  state,  till  all  at  once  the  rotation  and  condensa¬ 
tion  began.  But  this  is  unreasonable.  Whatever  reason  there  ever  was  at 
any  point  of  time  for  motion  and  condensation  must  have  been  operative 
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eternally.  The  hypothesis  resorts  to  chance  for  the  explanation  of  the  main 
problem.  (2)  The  glowing  state  of  the  mass  cannot  hstve  long  continued, 
for  through  radiation  into  .space  it  must  have  cooled  off.  {3)  The  theory 
that  the  planets  were  formed  by  the  condensation  of  rings  is  inherently  im¬ 
probable,  and  in  the  case  of  such  a  planet  as  Neptune  almost  inconceivable. 
(4)  The  nebular  hypothesis,  if  true,  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  traces  of 
nebulous  matter  in  space;  but  no  telescope  discovers  any  such;  the  more 
powerful  the  telescope,  the  more  do  the  so-called  nebulae  turn  out  to  be 
groups  of  suns.  (5)  The  nebular  hypothesis  gives  no  explanation  of  the 
motion  of  our  sun  in  space,  still  less  of  the  fact  that,  while  our  sun  seems  to 
be  moving  towards  a  point  in  the  constellation  Hercules,  Sirius  seems  to  be 
moving  in  an  opposite  direction.  (6)  The  motion  of  comets  is  entirely  un¬ 
explained  by  the  theory  of  Laplace. 

2.  Over  against  this  hypothesis  the  author  sets  the  following  :  He  assumes 
the  eternity  of  matter  and  force,  with  mobility  and  mutability  as  the  main 
characteristics  of  each,  and  the  uniformity  of  natural  forces  throughout  the 
universe.  But,  instead  of  postulating  a  primitive  gaseous  condition  of  the 
solar  system,  he  assumes  that  there  has  been  an  eternal  process  in  which 
solid  bodies,  larger  or  smaller,  are  the  agents.  Each  stellar  system  (that  in 
which  our  sun  is,  including  the  Milky  Way,  being  one)  is  entirely  independent 
of  every  other.  The  telescope  enables  us  to  detect  other  stellar  systems, 
what  are  called  nebulae,  such  as  the  one  seen  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Virgin,  being  immense  groups  of  suns  constituting  a  stellar  system  like  our 
own.  In  each  of  these  systems  the  suns  and  planets  have  been  hurled  off 
from  a  central  sun  which  was  in  a  state  of  intense  heat  and  exceedingly 
rapid  rotation.  Being  in  a  fluid  state,  the  central  sun  before  hurling  off  the 
fragments  became  very  flat  at  the  poles.  The  fragments,  now  constituting 
separate  suns  of  varying  size,  are  hurled  into  space  ;  but  although  they  are 
an  inconceivably  long  time  in  describing  their  orbit,  yet  in  the  end  they  are 
drawn  by  the  force  of  gravitation  back  to  the  central  sun.  They  all  come 
back  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  striking,  on  its  equator,  the  sun,  which 
after  this  inconceivably  long  period  has  become  cooled  and  hardened  through 
the  radiation  of  its  heat,  they  produce,  by  the  concussion,  as  one  after  an¬ 
other  of  the  myriads  of  planets  strikes  it,  the  same  intense  melting  heat  and 
the  same  accelerated  rotation  which  originally  threw  them  off  into  space. 
By  the  time  the  suns  and  planets,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  have  thus  fallen  into 
the  central  sun,  the  hurling-off  process  again  begins,  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

The  masses  that  are  thus  hurled  off  being  in  a  fluid  state,  they  naturally 
break  into  a  number  of  smaller  parts,  though  generally  one  part  remains 
larger  than  the  others,  and  constitutes  a  solar  centre  around  which  the  smaller 
ones  rotate,  the  rotatory  motion  being  given  to  them  by  the  very  force 
which  detaches  them  from  the  principal  sun.  Sometimes,  however,  the  frag¬ 
ment  may  remain  undivided,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  in  which  case  the  two  revolve  around  a  common  centre.  In  the  more 
common  case,  the  smaller  suns  which  revolve  around  a  central  large  one  be- 
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come  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  larger  one,  and  by  slow  degrees  cease  to  be¬ 
come  self-luminous.  The  very  small  ones,  like  the  satellites  of  the  planets, 
become  first  utterly  cold  and  dead,  ( for  example,  our  moon,)  whereas  the 
larger  planets,  like  Jupiter,  show  signs  of  heat  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
earth.  In  process  of  time  our  sun  itself  of  course  must,  through  radiation, 
become  as  cold  as  the  earth  now  is,  unless  before  that  time  it  has  completed 
its  orbit  and  plunged  into  the  central  sun  of  our  system. 

Comets  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  collision  of  two  bodies,  one  of 
which  is  approaching  the  central  sun  and  the  other  has  just  been  hurled  off 
from  it.  In  general  the  suns  and  planets  of  the  system  are  supposed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  central  sun  at  nearly  the  same  time  ;  but  some  may  come  so  tar¬ 
dily  that  they  do  not  arrive  until  the  hurling-off  process  has  begun  again,  and 
being  near  at  hand  on  their  return-journey  they  must  be  very  likely  to  meet 
others  just  starting  out.  The  latter  being  in  a  molten  condition,  while  the 
returning  bodies  are  partly  or  wholly  cooled  off  by  the  ages  during  which 
their  heat  has  been  radiated,  the  molten  bodies  are  of  course  knocked  into 
numberless  fragments  and  sent  off  in  an  entirely  different  direction  from  that 
on  which  they  started.  This  accounts  for  the  apparently  erratic  course  of 
the  comets.  A  comet  goes  in  the  direction  into  which  it  is  first  thrust,  until 
it  comes  near  some  sun,  around  which  it  revolves,  and  then  moves  in  a  different 
direction  until  it  gets  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  another  sun.  By 
degrees  its  rate  of  motion  is  diminished,  and  it  comes  to  remain  within  a 
single  solar  system.  Then,  as  the  planets  cross  its  orbit,  they  attract  the 
smaller  bodies  that  constitute  the  comet,  and  draw  them,  as  meteorites,  etc., 
into  the  planet ;  and  so  by  degrees  the  comet  is  destroyed. 

This  will  suffice  to  give  a  general  impression  of  the  drift  of  the  book.  The 
author  at  the  close  balances  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  existence  of 
an  immortal  soul,  rather  inclining  to  the  affirmative.  And  at  the  very  last  he 
conceives  himself  and  others  enabled  to  traverse  the  celestial  spaces  and  visit 
all  the  systems  of  suns  and  planets.  Having  imagined  them  endowed  with  a 
new  sense,  he  says  of  them :  “  Behold,  there  lies  the  whole  universe  open  to 

our  eyes.  Myriads  of  world-systems,  more  numerous  than  the  grains  of 
.sand  on  the  seashore  are  spread  out  in  the  ether.  They  come  more  and  more 
into  shape,  and  form  at  last  a  grand,  living  organism,  in  which  matter  and 
force  move  according  to  the  eternal,  immutable  laws  of  nature.  But  this 
organism  is  endowed  with  a  self-conscious  spirit  of  its  own,  which  grasps  and 
understands  itself  and  all  that  is  in  it ;  which  uses  this  organism  according  to 
its  own  will  and  purposes ;  and  this  world-spirit  is  the  eternal  universal 
Reason — it  is  God.” 


